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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  LITERATURE 
By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  not  a  Spirit;  it  is  not  really 
spiritual,  for  by  definition  it  is  not  immortal.  If  the 
phrase  in  relation  to  literature  is  already  almost  traditional, 
it  is  a  series  of  monuments  of  mortality.  Hazlitt  used  it,  I  think, 
to  summarise  his  sketches;  and  it  is  amusing  to  reflect  how 
different  has  been  the  age  on  which  we  look  back  from  that  to 
which  Hazlitt  looked  forward.  He  was  as  far  out  in  the  changes 
he  hoped  for  as  in  the  things  he  thought  unchangeable.  It  would 
have  surprised  him,  for  instance,  to  learn  that  he  could  not  take 
one  of  his  country  walks,  and  give  himself  up  to  thinking,  with¬ 
out  being  killed  by  about  six  successive  motor-cars.  Matthew 
Arnold,  writing  round  about  1870,  used  a  similar  phrase  but  care¬ 
fully  translated  it  into  German.  It  is  again  amusing  to  think  that 
if  he  had  lived  till  1914,  he  would  have  hurriedly  translated  it 
back  into  English.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  either  a 
snob  or  a  turncoat,  but  that  he  believed  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Age 
and  suffered  accordingly.  And  it  is  obvious  that  what  is  roughly 
and  rather  inaccurately  called  the  Post-War  world  has  a  new 
atmosphere  of  its  own,  not  only  different  from  all  that  Hazlitt 
or  Arnold  knew,  but  very  different  from  all  that  Hazlitt  or 
Arnold  expected. 

This  atmosphere  in  all  the  arts,  and  notably  in  literature,  is 
easily  discernible,  though  not  perhaps  easily  definable.  If  we 
were  forced  to  fix  on  a  single  word,  perhaps  the  word  Syncopa¬ 
tion  would  best  express  the  artistic  element;  for  syncope,  which 
in  medicine  is  a  malady,  in  aesthetics  is  a  movement.  To  put 
it  less  pedantically,  the  world  has  shown  a  disposition  to  come 
out  in  spots,  even  if  we  admit  that  some  of  them  are  beauty  spots. 
A  quality  which  literary  reviewers  suddenly  started  calling 
sporadic,  but  which  those  who  love  the  noble  English  language 
will  prefer  to  call  patchy,  appeared  simultaneously  in  all  the  arts; 
music  cut  up  into  notes,  pictures  cut  up  into  cubes,  prose  cut  up 
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into  impression  and  episodes  and  poetry  often  cut  up  into  isolated 
images.  There  went  with  this  a  love,  not  only  of  vivid  or  violent 
colour,  but  of  very  jagged  outline  or  pattern;  as  if  to  emphasise 
the  fact  of  something  broken  off  sharply  from  everything  else. 
In  the  case  of  literature,  the  thing  so  broken  off  was  the 
individual  mind,  or  even  a  sub-division  of  the  individual 
mind.  It  has  been  said  that  Protestantism  isolated  the  soul; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  true  that  this  kind  of  modernism 
isolates  not  only  the  mind  but  the  mood.  It  not  only  cuts  up 
mankind  into  men,  but  it  actually  cuts  up  a  man  into  moods. 
That  is  the  fairest  way  of  judging  much  that  is  severely  judged 
in  the  irresponsibility  and  anarchy  of  some  sex  novels  by  novelists 
not  personally  ignoble.  Quite  apart  from  morality,  the  old  love 
story  had  a  natural  artistic  unity,  for  it  had  a  single  end,  apart 
from  a  happy  ending.  But  the  story  not  of  love  but  of  loves, 
under  existing  conditions,  is  bound  to  be  a  string  of  episodes 
without  much  effect  on  each  other,  for  that  is  how  the  man  of 
that  school  regards  them.  It  may  be  very  wrong  to  hunt  a  boar 
or  a  stag,  but  you  could  make  a  hunting  song  of  it,  or  a  story 
with  a  climax  when  the  wild  boar  turned  to  bay.  But  if  your 
philosophy  is  hardly  even  that  of  a  naturalist  catching  butter¬ 
flies,  but  almost  that  of  an  idler  or  idiot  catching  flies,  you  can¬ 
not  make  a  climax,  but  only  a  series.  One  effect  of  this  isolation 
is  a  certain  irresponsibility  about  communal  ideals,  which  can  be 
best  exemplified  in  poetry;  since  it  contrasts  so  sharply  with  the 
old  world  of  William  Morris  or  Walt  Whitman.  The  change  is 
in  the  love  of  positive  ideals.  Whitman  was  an  enthusiast  for 
Democracy;  his  countryman,  Mr.  Menken,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
not  an  enthusiast  for  democracy;  but  neither  is  he  an  enthusiast 
for  anything  opposed  to  democracy.  Morris’s  Earthly  Paradise 
does  not  exist  on  earth;  but  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  will  believe  in 
a  heavenly  paradise  long  before  he  believes  in  an  earthly  one. 

When  Swinburne  called  his  work  Songs  Before  Sunrise,  and 
posed  as  a  prophet  wrapped  in  a  mantle  watching  the  red  day¬ 
break  of  revolution,  he  was  almost  exactly  like  the  man  in  Mark 
Twain  who  came  out  hurriedly,  bundled  in  a  blanket,  to  watch 
the  sun  rise  on  the  Alps,  and  after  watching  the  orb  anxiously 
for  some  time,  found  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  it  set.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  republicanism  was  red  enough  in  colour,  if  rather  cloudy 
in  form;  but  it  was  certainly  the  red  of  sunset  and  the  reverse  of 
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the  red  of  dawn.  The  epoch  which  he  supposed  to  be  beginning 
was  in  fact  at  that  very  moment  ending,  and  we  could  hardly  do 
better  in  dating  the  present  literary  epoch  than  to  date  it  from 
that  sad  Swinburnian  end.  To  take  a  metaphor  even  more 
Swinburnian  than  that  of  sunrise,  he  was  the  last  foaming  wave, 
sometimes  (it  might  be  hinted)  a  rather  frothy  wave,  which  made 
the  high-water  mark  of  that  great  flood-tide,  which  in  politics 
we  call  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  poetry  measure  by  the 
names  of  Shelley  and  Landor  and  Beranger  and  Victor  Hugo; 
with  some  previous  movements  in  Burns  or  Blake.  Roughly 
speaking,  Shelley  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  Swin¬ 
burne  at  the  end  of  it,  and  between  them  was  all  that  counted 
of  the  movement  which  identified  poets  with  prophets  of  revolt, 
which  set  the  laurel  crown  of  the  bard  direedy  against  the  golden 
crowns  of  all  other  kings,  and  conceived  the  lyre  as  chiefly 
strung  to  sound  the  praises  of  Liberty.  That  conception  is  dead. 
It  died,  not  so  much  when  Swinburne  died,  but  rather  when 
Swinburne  wrote  his  first  Imperial  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  South 
African  War. 

It  is  rather  odd  to  remark,  in  passing,  and  rather  salutary  for 
professional  revolutionists  and  pioneers,  that  there  is  almost  always 
a  sort  of  break,  of  boredom  or  disgust,  immediately  after  some 
very  flamboyant  figure  has  defied  the  convention,  and  therefore 
become  the  fashion.  The  Bohemian,  who  is  seen  everywhere  in 
Society,  boldly  despising  Society,  has  a  high  old  time  while  it 
lasts,  and  really  makes  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  wilderness 
and  the  drawing-room;  but  it  does  not  last  very  long.  Very  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  already  old-fashioned  to  enjoy 
Byron;  as  it  will  never  be  old-fashioned  to  enjoy  Chaucer  or 
Homer.  The  ringlets  and  whiskers  of  his  darkling  heroes  and 
heroines  soon  began  to  have  a  particular  sort  of  staleness,  which 
does  not  apply  to  monkish  tonsures  or  ancient  Argive  beards. 
It  is  the  staleness  of  old-fashion-plates,  which  is  never  felt  in  old 
pictures.  The  Byronic  spirit  became  old-fashioned  because  it 
had  been  the  fashion;  but,  above  all,  because  it  had  been  the  very 
latest,  loudest,  most  daring  and  revolutionary  fashion.  When 
somebody  or  something  has  reached  that  wild,  supreme  ecstasy 
of  novelty,  it  is  suddenly  stricken  old,  and  stamped  for  ever  with 
its  date  and  death.  Nobody  can  carry  it  any  further,  nobody 
wants  to  do  it  again;  nobody  even  wants  to  do  it  better.  It  has 
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been  too  much  of  a  success;  and  something  of  a  secret  and  subtle 
vulgarity,  that  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  success,  has  become 
flagrant  in  it  and  sent  forth  a  savour  of  shame.  And  by  this  I 
mean  a  general  truth  about  human  life,  not  a  petty  sneer  at  the 
personal  life  of  Byron,  whom  I  admire  as  a  poet  and  even 
sympathise  with  as  a  man,  much  more  than  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  do.  But  it  is  true  that  because  Byron  was  a  man  full  of  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  that  his  very  portrait  seemed  rapidly  to  grow 
aged;  like  the  portrait  of  Dorian  Gray.  And  similarly,  it  was 
because  Swinburne  was  so  very  certain  that  he  was  a  revolutionary 
poet  that  there  is  a  reaction  against  him  even  as  a  poet,  and  an 
utter  oblivion  of  him  as  a  revolutionary.  This  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  wrong  to  be  a  revolutionary;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  things  against  which  Byron  and  Swinburne  revolted  were 
in  fact  very  revolting.  But  it  does  mean  that  this  sort  of 
innovation  and  insurrection  is  likely  to  be  as  much  disliked 
immediately  after  its  triumph  as  immediately  before.  The  rebel 
may  be  right  to  make  a  rebellion,  but  he  will  not  make  a  dynasty. 
The  man  most  brilliant  and  conspicuous  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  will  have  an  air  of  horrible  and  offensive  familiarity  to  the 
people  of  the  next  age.  I  will  not  apply  the  parable  in  any 
personal  fashion,  but  it  is  well  to  realise  that,  if  there  be  any¬ 
where  at  this  moment  a  man  who  seems  vivid  and  vibrant  with 
the  new  forces  in  literature,  picked  out  by  the  spotlight  in  the 
perfect  jazz  pattern,  and  moving  in  faultless  triumph  to  the  vital 
and  essential  jazz  tune,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  that  man,  and  no 
milder  specimen,  who  will  seem  in  forty  years  as  faded  as  a 
rhetorical  ode  to  Julia  or  Matilda,  or  the  Byronic  verses  in  an  old 
album  about  a  rose  and  a  tear. 

Let  us  realise  to  start  with,  therefore,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  is  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  is  not  also 
The  Spirit  of  the  Ages,  and  of  all  that  is  before  and  after  the 
ages,  it  is  a  spirit  that  very  quickly  evaporates,  and  perhaps  most 
quickly  where  it  has  seemed  particularly  pungent  and  strong. 
Byron  and  Swinburne  did,  in  their  day,  emphatically  go  to  our 
heads;  but,  to  judge  by  current  criticism,  they  have  left  many 
with  little  more  than  headaches.  This  is  most  notable  in  the 
criticism  of  poetry;  but  it  is  still  more  notable  that  so  much  of 
the  poetry  is  criticism.  We  need  not  discuss  fully  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  charges  of  mere  ugliness  and  un worthiness 
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made  against  recent  verse.  But  nobody  will  deny  the  general 
sense  in  which  Swinburne,  if  not  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
poets,  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  poets.  And  no 
one  will  deny  that,  in  comparison  at  least,  he  has  been  followed 
very  abruptly  by  a  race  of  prosaic  poets.  Much  of  it  is  merely 
negative  and  destructive;  the  sort  of  analysis  that  has  generally 
been  presented  in  prose.  Swinburne  was  accused  of  sacrificing 
sense  to  sound,  or  of  writing  mere  nonsense  for  the  sake  of 
melody.  Some  of  the  new  poets  write  what  a  coarse  careless 
world  might  mistake  for  nonsense;  but  they  never  bribe  or 
insult  us  with  anything  that  we  could  mistake  for  melody.  1 
confess  I  think  the  charge  against  Swinburne  was  sometimes 
just;  that  having  said,  “  With  life  before  and  after,”  which 
might  mean  something,  though  the  opposite  of  what  Swinburne 
meant,  he  went  on  cheerfully  to  add,  “  And  death  beneath  and 
above  ”,  which  means  nothing  at  all.  I  admit  that  merely  to 
provide  a  rhyme  for  the  beautiful  line  “  Blossom  by  blossom, 
the  spring  begins  ”,  he  did  not  scruple  to  write  of  “  the  season 
i  of  snows  and  sins  ”,  as  if  the  most  respectable  people  were  always 
wicked  in  winter.  But  I  think  it  will  also  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  side,  that  a  recent  poet  who  announced  his  intentions  in 
the  lines: 

And  I  shall  sing 
By  the  blood  in  stone  images 

also  indicates  a  purpose  that  is  not  entirely  clear;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  singing,  stone  images  do  not  sing 
quite  so  successfully  as  Swinburne. 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  superficial  view  of  the  contrast; 
and  by  itself  would  make  the  critic  figure  far  too  much  as  a 
laudator  temporis  acti.  I  am  in  no  way  tied  to  defend  the  non¬ 
sense  of  the  Swinburne  period,  any  more  than  the  nonsense  of 
the  Ezra  Pound  period;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  recognise  the 
sense  in  both,  and  especially  the  sense  in  which  the  two  senses 
are  separate.  And  I  began  this  sketch  with  the  name  of  Swin¬ 
burne,  because,  while  it  is  the  latest  and  nearest  of  the  great 
names  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  also  marks  the  very  sharp 
change  to  the  new  atmosphere  of  the  twentieth.  And  the  first 
change  to  notice  is  that  which  I  did  in  fact  notice  first;  when  I 
spoke  of  the  red  daybreak  of  the  revolutionary  dreams.  One 
of  the  things  which  has  suddenly,  silently,  curiously  and  com- 
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plctely  collapsed,  is  the  notion  of  an  enthusiasm  which  was 
poetical  and  also  political.  I  say  an  enthusiasm;  for  the  new 
analytic  writers  might  well  be  capable  of  writing  political  satire, 
that  is,  verse  which  expresses,  not  our  enthusiasm  for  politics, 
but  our  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  politicians.  It  is  true  that  the 
latest  satire  is  sometimes  a  little  obscure,  and  that  the  heartening 
energy  with  which  the  poets  hold  up  a  politician  to  public  ridicule 
and  contempt  is  sometimes  a  little  weakened  by  the  public  having 
a  difficulty  in  grasping  what  they  are  talking  about  or  under¬ 
standing  a  word  they  say.  But  on  that  side  their  work  might 
still  be  forcible ;  and  need  be  none  the  less  so  for  being  as  involved 
as  Browning  or  Donne.  But  the  positive,  and  especially  the 
popular  or  collective  side  of  sociology  seems  to  have  suddenly 
become  impossible  in  poetry.  Poetry  has  become  more  than 
normally  individualistic.  The  individualist  can  write  a  song; 
but  not  a  song  with  a  chorus. 

Such  a  change  in  poetry  necessarily  has  causes  that  are  political 
rather  than  poetical.  I  shall  therefore  say  the  less  about  them; 
especially  as  the  enquiry  would  involve  the  explanation  of 
views  of  my  own,  which  are  here  irrelevant  and  seem  to  some 
eccentric.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  younger  generation, 
especially  the  most  intelligent  among  them,  are  conscious  of  the 
coming  of  a  new  social  system,  which  they  do  not  either  love 
or  desire,  but  which  they  do  not  hate  sufficiently  to  destroy. 
The  idea  that  republics  would  make  the  world  perfect  was  soon 
destroyed — by  the  Republics.  The  idea  that  Socialism  would 
make  the  world  perfect  has  been  left  in  a  more  kindly  haze; 
because  Socialism  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Socialists.  But 
meanwhile  the  old  private  property  and  liberty  were  being 
absorbed  or  destroyed,  not  by  the  Socialists,  but  by  the  Capitalists. 
They  are  being  destroyed  by  the  Trusts;  by  the  sort  of  Business 
Government  now  everywhere  prevailing.  Now  poets  cannot  be 
expected  to  sing  wild  happy  lyrics  in  praise  of  Business  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  poets,  especially  modern  poets,  cannot 
be  expected  to  die  on  the  barricades,  in  a  revolution  against 
Business  Government.  It  is  to  some  extent  to  the  interest  of 
poets  that  people  should  be  businesslike — even  in  the  publishing 
business.  So  long  as  the  Trust  State  is  fairly  humane  and  works 
steadily  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about;  but  there  is  precious  little 
to  sing  about.  For  Business  Government  has  neither  authority 
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nor  liberty.  Whether  or  no  this  explanation  be  right,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  paradox  that  this  patchy  isolation  of  the  mind  should 
exist  under  social  conditions  of  almost  inhuman  sameness  and 
centralisation.  But  the  paradox  is  in  any  case  a  very  practical 
part  of  the  tragedy.  Wilde  in  The  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism, 
unconsciously  uttered  a  very  profound  warning — against 
Socialism.  It  was  the  warning  that  even  under  Socialism  the 
soul  might  have  a  tragedy  like  that  of  Wilde.  Under  the  Servile 
State  the  soul  will  be  yet  more  horribly  free.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a  man  losing  his  soul,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
lose  his  time  or  his  ticket  or  his  place  in  the  bread  queue.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  the  laborious  organisation 
and  combination  of  our  time  encircles  a  singular  loneliness.  It 
is  more  important  to  note  that  the  new  literature  has  some  of  the 
merits  of  loneliness;  an  increasing  refusal  to  be  encouraged  by 
newspaper  claptrap  or  made  cheerful  to  order,  a  certain  disgust 
with  Party  Systems,  and  not  a  little  open-mindedness  to  the  ideas 
of  the  past  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  future;  at  least,  in  the 
finest  minds,  a  refusal  to  be  tied  to  the  ideas  of  the  present. 
As  usual,  the  wisest  men  of  the  age  are  not  dominated  by  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age.  But  perhaps  the  best  summary  in  the  matter 
of  our  own  age  would  be  this;  that  the  stupid  people  are  sneering 
at  the  last  generation  and  the  intelligent  people  are  sneering  at 
their  own  generation.  But  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
most  of  them  are  sneering. 

This  unsociable  quality  in  the  intellect,  which  can  co-exist  with 
so  much  superficial  sociability  or  herding  in  the  habits,  is  the 
most  outstanding  fact  about  really  able  writers  in  recent  days. 
One  of  its  manifestations  is  a  verbal  eccentricity  in  works  of  a 
talent  that  goes  beyond  the  eccentric.  It  is  something  like  the 
secret  language  that  is  invented  by  a  child.  Ulysses  contains  a 
number  of  very  queer  words;  though  perhaps  none  queerer  than 
Ulysses.  For  the  comparison  is  curious  in  itself,  seeing  that 
throughout  a  prolonged  pagan  epic  Homer  manages  to  be  very 
pure  in  very  plain  language,  while  Joyce  manages  to  be  very 
coarse  in  very  esoteric  language.  There  are  whole  passages,  of 
the  sort  on  which  the  moral  argument  turns,  which  are  dark  to 
the  point  of  decency.  He  has  been  compared  to  Rabelais,  but 
the  very  comparison  should  be  enough  to  show  us  vividly  the 
difference  made  by  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  It  is  the  whole  force 
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o£  Rabelais  that  he  seems  to  roar  like  ten  thousand  men;  that 
one  of  his  giants  is  like  a  multitude  turned  into  a  man.  What  he 
roars  may  not  always  be  very  distinct  or  intelligible,  any  more 
than  the  roar  of  an  actual  rabble  or  mob;  but  we  know  that 
what  is  being  shouted  is  something  quite  normal  and  human, 
even  if  it  be  what  some  would  call  bestial.  But  we  do  not  feel, 
or  at  least  I  do  not  feel,  that  James  Joyce  ever  speaks  for  anybody 
except  James  Joyce.  We  may  call  this  individuality  or  the  insanity 
of  genius  or  what  we  will,  but  it  belongs  to  its  time  because  of 
this  air  of  having  invented  its  own  language;  and  moved  a  little 
further  away  from  anything  like  a  universal  language.  The  new 
Ulysses  is  the  opposite  of  the  old  Ulysses,  for  the  latter  moved 
amid  ogres  and  witches  with  a  level-headed  and  almost  prosaic 
commonsense,  while  the  former  moves  among  common  lamp- 
posts  and  public-houses  with  a  fixed  attitude  of  mind  more  fan¬ 
tastic  than  all  the  fairy  tales.  I  am  not  here  either  adequately 
praising  or  adequately  criticising  this  much  controverted  work; 
I  am  merely  using  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  isolation  of  one  mind, 
or  even  of  one  mood.  Rabelais  sometimes  seems  confusing, 
because  he  is  like  twenty  men  talking  at  once;  but  Joyce  is  rather 
inaudible,  because  he  is  talking  to  himself. 

The  late  D.  H.  Lawrence  is  generally  quoted,  along  with  such 
a  writer  as  James  Joyce,  as  a  typical  product  of  the  time.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  suspect  that  there  was  rather  more  in  Lawrence  than 
any  mere  spirit  of  any  mere  age,  especially  such  an  age. 
Whether  what  was  inside  him  ever  really  came  out  of  him,  or 
ever  came  out  except  tail-foremost,  in  the  wrong  order  and  the 
wrong  proportion,  may  be  more  doubtful.  I  fancy  that  most 
of  his  faults  could  be  referred  to  the  one  not  unpardonable  fault 
of  impatience.  His  time  and  training  made  it  inevitable  that  he 
should  grope.  But  his  temper  made  it  natural  that  he  should 
not  so  much  grope  as  grab.  Like  so  many  men  of  his  type,  he 
started  cocksure  that  he  was  right,  and  gradually  grew  more 
and  more  fruitful  and  human  as  he  discovered  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  would  never,  naturally  enough,  have  put  it  in  the 
form  that  he  was  wrong;  and  indeed  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  he  found  himself  capable  of  being  much  more  right.  But 
anyhow,  he,  much  more  than  any  of  his  comrades  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  had  something  of  that  old  religious  spirit  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionist;  the  constructive  revolutionist  who  makes  himself 
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responsible  for  a  new  world.  He  did,  if  in  the  groping  modern 
fashion,  try  to  get  to  grips  with  our  ultimate  relations  with  God 
and  woman  and  nature,  and  the  things  on  which  a  new  world 
can  be  built.  He  had  much  more  of  the  childlike  and  honour¬ 
able  seriousness  of  men  like  Morris  and  Thoreau  and  Walt 
Whitman.  He  did  not  always  sneer.  But  the  moral  chaos  of 
his  time  delayed  the  self-education  of  his  genius,  and  it  marks 
the  same  spirit  of  syncopation  or  separatism  that  it  had  to  be 
merely  self-education.  He  lived  in  an  age  crowded  with  schools 
and  schooling,  and  all  the  things  he  naturally  hated;  but  there 
was  no  education,  because  there  was  no  tradition.  There  was 
no  communal  inheritance  of  virtues  or  right  relations,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  virtues,  like  all  the  virtues  of  his  generation,  had  to  be 
individual  and  rather  irritable. 

Something  of  the  same  abnormal  reaction  towards  the  normal 
may  be  observed  in  the  ripening  of  the  remarkable  talent  of 
Miss  Rebecca  West,  who  has  of  late  tended  more  and  more  to 
reconstruct  for  herself  the  tradition  that  her  friends  have  des¬ 
troyed  for  her.  Her  friends  and  intellectual  interests,  also,  have 
been  more  among  the  survivals  of  the  old  visionaries  of  social 
construction;  the  old  guard  of  the  systematisers  of  whom  per¬ 
haps  the  last  and  greatest  remains  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  We 
must  look  elsewhere  for  a  new  and  clean-cut  case  of  the  more 
modern  attitude,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  last  philosophic 
phase  is  best  expressed  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living 
writers,  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley.  He  would  not  even  be  compli¬ 
mented  to  be  compared  to  Shelley,  and  nobody  is  likely  to  make 
the  comparison.  But  he  would  not  even  be  complimented  to 
be  compared  to  Shaw,  in  so  far  as  Shaw  stands  for  that  stock  of 
nineteenth  century  ideals  of  simplification  and  perfectibility 
which,  along  with  his  vegetarianism,  Shaw  really  inherits  from 
Shelley.  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  not  only  does  not  inherit  or  con¬ 
tinue  those  ideals  which  broadly  began  with  Rousseau,  he  turns 
on  them  and  rends  them.  He  is  a  very  rare  specimen,  a  real 
realist;  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  realist  at  the  expense  of  new 
things  as  well  as  old  and  ready  to  testify  against  revolt  as  well  as 
against  tyranny.  In  truth  he  is  ready  to  testify  against  anything; 
it  would  be  rather  more  difficult  to  say  what  he  is  testifying  to 
or  for.  Perhaps  the  change  I  describe,  from  the  revolt  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  realism  of  the  twentieth,  could  not 
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be  better  measured  than  by  the  distance  between  two  dates;  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
first  of  his  Utopias,  declared  that  its  first  principle  should  be 
that  Original  Sin  is  a  lie — to  the  day  when  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley, 
heir  of  the  great  scientific  house  in  its  next  generation,  wrote 
that  the  mediaeval  mind  was  far  wiser  than  the  nineteenth 
century  mind,  because  it  recognised  Original  Sin.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  recognising  Original  Sin. 
There  are  moments  when  he  seems  to  drift  darkly  towards  that 
Calvinist  exaggeration  that  was  called  Total  Depravity.  Indeed, 
while  I  always  admire  and  often  agree  with  his  suggestions, 
there  does  seem  to  be  also  a  darker  suggestion,  unconscious  but 
none  the  less  uncanny,  of  that  sort  of  Manichaean  mystidsm 
which  traced  the  roots  of  evil  in  nature  itself;  a  strange  wilder¬ 
ness  of  vision,  without  form  or  frontier,  in  which  everydiing 
is  repulsive  because  nothing  is  forbidden.  This,  being  but  a 
guess  at  the  subconscious,  is  perhaps  unfair;  it  is  fairer  to  .<ay  that 
there  returns  with  Aldous  Huxley  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Jonathan  Swift;  the  rocky  sincerity,  the  splendid  scorn  of 
snobbery,  especially  intellectual  snobbery,  the  virile  impatience 
with  unworthy  praise;  but,  with  the  rest,  something  of  that 
strange  self-torturing  itch  of  the  sensitive  man  to  insist  on  ugli¬ 
ness  because  of  his  love  of  beauty.  In  Huxley,  as  in  Swift,  the 
passages  called  unpleasant  are  really  unpleasant;  perhaps  they 
would  be  worse  if  they  were  pleasant.  They  can  hardly  be  called 
sensual,  for  they  do  not  even  please  the  senses.  I  may  well  end 
this  rude  outline  with  the  name  of  this  remarkable  writer, 
because  he  does  exactly  mark  the  way  in  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  come  full  circle  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  is  the  low-water  mark,  as  I  have  said  that  Swin¬ 
burne  was  the  high-water  mark,  of  that  foaming  or  frothing  sea 
of  humanitarian  hope.  Yet  there  was  a  truth  behind  the  im¬ 
patient  discovery  of  the  Millenium,  as  well  as  behind  the  belated 
rediscovery  of  the  Fall.  Nor  will  man  be  permanently  satisfied 
with  the  pessimism  of  Huxley,  any  more  than  with  the  optimism 
of  Whitman.  For  man  knows  there  is  that  within  him  that  can 
never  be  valued  too  highly,  as  well  as  that  within  him  which  can 
never  be  hated  too  much;  and  only  a  philosophy  which  em¬ 
phasises  both,  violently  and  simultaneously,  can  restore  the 
balance  to  the  brain. 
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By  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot 

The  standing  argument  in  defence  of  the  official  methods 
of  diplomacy  is  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  of  frank 
discussion  without  fear  of  offence  to  delicate  susceptibilities. 
It  is  the  need  of  such  an  opportunity  which  justifies  cn  pletne 
iimocratie,  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Naval  Conference,  and  the 
absence  of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  Parliamentary 
debates  too  often  abortive.  In  imperial,  no  less  than  in  inter¬ 
national  and  in  local  politics,  the  menace  of  publicity  is  apt  to 
sterilise  discussion.  Statesmen  concentrate  upon  the  safe  and 
attractive  pastime  of  “  hunting  the  formula  ”,  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  concatenation  of  phrases  which  will  conceal  the 
minimum  of  agreement  beneath  the  maximum  of  compliment. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Doubtless  the  proceedings  held  in  private  were  both 
practical  and  helpful:  the  report  issued  to  the  public  revealed 
a  general  desire  to  flatter  national  loyalties,  if  necessary  at  the’ 
price  of  truth.  Its  authors,  faced  with  the  initial  task  of  defining 
the  exact  meaning  of  “  Dominion  Status  ”,  adopted  a  brave 
attitude  of  confidence.  As  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
they  said,  “  their  position  and  mutual  relations  may  be  readily 
defined.  They  are  autonomous  communities  within  the  British 
Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in 
any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united  by 
a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely  associated  as 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  ”.  Such  a 
rich  and  almost  mystic  vocabulary  is  not  perhaps  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  ordinary  standards  of  language,  but  upon  any 
interpretation  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  accuracy. 
The  choice  of  the  word  “  autonomous  ”,  with  its  subtle  evasion 
of  independence,  denotes  a  nice  discrimination  of  phraseology, 
but  the  true  flair  for  casuistry  is  revealed  in  the  subsequent  re¬ 
minder  that  “  the  principles  of  equality  and  similarity,  appropriate 
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to  status,  do  not  universally  extend  to  functions  It  would  be 
too  crude  to  inquire  the  value  of  a  position  without  the  means  to 
exploit  it,  but  it  is  at  least  pertinent  to  ask  upon  what  basis  the 
status  of  a  person  can  be  determined  without  considering  the 
functions  which  he  performs?  So  far,  however,  the  definition 
may  be  dismissed  as  the  language  of  faith  rather  than  of  fact. 
The  statement  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  are  com¬ 
munities  “in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect 
of  their  domestic  or  external  affairs  ”  is  a  categorical  assertion 
which  demands  acceptance  or  repudiation. 

The  insertion  in  this  statement  of  a  reference  to  external  policy 
invites  contradiction.  Canada  and  the  Irish  Free  State  may,  as 
a  matter  of  compliment,  send  diplomatic  representatives  to  other 
countries,  but  the  vital  decision  in  foreign  policy  remains  with 
the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  and  must  continue  so  to  rest  so  long 
as  the  main  burden  of  defence  lies  upon  her  shoulders.  In  the 
same  way,  although  for  the  purposes  of  the  League  of  Nations 
the  Dominions  may  be  regarded  as  separate  units,  yet  in  the  last 
resort  the  British  Empire  is  one  indivisible  whole  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  International  Law.  The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be 
simply  tested.  If  a  foreign  power  declared  war  upon  Great 
Britain,  would  any  lawyer  be  so  hardy  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  could  adopt  the  privileges  of  a  neutral 
state?  No  doubt  the  Union  would  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
would  take  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Empire, 
but  if  the  enemy  forces  were  prepared  to  invade  its  territory,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  repel  them  by  a  declaration  of 
neutrality.  In  external  affairs,  therefore,  the  marks  of  inferiority 
are  clearly  branded  upon  Dominion  Status:  in  domestic  policy, 
though  less  distinct,  they  may  still  be  traced. 

The  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  Dominions, 
with  which  this  paper  is  concerned,  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads  according  to  the  nature  of  their  origin.  In  the  first 
place,  the  authority  usually  conferred  by  Imperial  statute  upon 
the  local  Parliament  is  to  make  laws  for  the  “  peace,  order  and 
good  government  of  the  territory  ”,  and  this  phrase  is  interpreted 
so  as  to  place  a  territorial  limit  to  the  ambit  of  Dominion  legisla¬ 
tion.  Its  effect  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  decided  under  the 
provisions  of  a  New  South  Wales  Act  of  1883,  which  made  it 
an  offence  punishable  in  that  colony  for  a  person  to  contract  a 
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bigamous  marriage  “  wheresoever  the  second  mariage  shall  take 
place  Under  this  Act  a  man  named  Macleod,  who  had  in 
1872  married  a  woman  in  New  South  Wales  and  had,  in  her 
lifetime,  subsequently  gone  through  the  form  of  marriage  with 
a  second  woman  in  the  United  States,  was  convicted  by  the 
colonial  court  and  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  held 
that  the  conviction  must  be  quashed  on  the  ground  that  the  Act 
of  1883  purported  to  cover  events  outside  the  limits  of  the  State 
and  was  therefore  ultra  vires.  The  inferiority  of  Dominion  to 
Imperial  legislation  is  made  manifest  by  a  comparison  of  this 
case  with  that  of  Earl  Russell  in  1901,  when  it  was  held  that  a 
peer  of  the  realm  who  had,  in  contravention  of  an  Imperial 
statute,  contracted  a  bigamous  marriage  in  the  United  States, 
could  validly  be  tried  for  his  offence  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  same  grounds  doubts  arose  during  the  war  as  to  the 
power  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  for  the 
institution  of  compulsory  service  outside  its  borders  and  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  to  control  the  range  of  its  aircraft;  and, 
since  the  war,  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to  pass  fishery  Acts  which 
should  be  effective  beyond  territorial  waters  even  upon  British 
fishermen. 

In  the  second  place  the  operation  of  Dominion  legislation  is 
confined  by  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  1865.  By  this  Act  any  colonial 
law  which  is  repugnant  to  the  provision  of  an  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  extending  to  that  colony  is  declared  to  be 
“  absolutely  void  and  inoperative  ”.  The  direct  effect  of  the 
Act  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co. 
V.  the  Commonwealth  in  1925,  in  which  it  was  decided  by  the 
High  Court  of  Australia  that  certain  provisions  of  a  Common¬ 
wealth  Act  as  to  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  seamen  were 
invalid  as  contradicting  the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 
The  case  caused  considerable  indignation  in  the  Australian  Par¬ 
liament,  but  no  real  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
decision.  The  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  however,  has  a 
subtler  and  more  irritating  implication.  The  power  of  each 
Dominion  to  vary  its  constitution  depends  upon  the  language  of 
the  Imperial  Act  by  which  that  constitution  was  established. 
Any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  sphere  thus  allotted  is  necessarily  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  parent  Act  and  therefore  “  void  and  inoperative  ”. 
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The  result  is  a  wide  diversity  of  authority.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State  enjoy,  under  the  terms  of  their 
incorporating  Acts,  almost  unfettered  power  of  constitutional 
amendment;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  though  their  powers 
are  considerable,  may  yet  operate  only  within  defined  limits, 
while  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  incapable  of  proceeding  at  all 
without  the  legislative  support  of  the  English  Parliament. 

In  the  third  place,  the  English  Cabinet,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown,  still  retains  an  overriding  power  of  control  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  innocence  of  a  colony  of  emigrants  than  with 
the  “  status  of  a  self-governing  dominion  This  control  may 
be  exercised  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  King  may,  on  the  advice 
of  ministers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  disallow  and  annul  an  Act 
passed  by  a  Dominion  legislature,  or  he  may  reserve  a  Dominion 
Bill  for  further  consideration  and  thereby  postpone  indefinitely 
its  transformation  into  a  fully-fledged  and  authoritative  statute. 
The  difference  between  these  two  methods  is  one  of  procedure 
rather  than  of  substance.  Reservation  may  be  a  more  conspicuous 
euphemism  for  negation,  importing  into  the  rugged  atmosphere 
of  Imperial  affairs  something  of  the  courtesy  with  which 
mediaeval  monarchs  delicately  conveyed  their  disapproval  in  a 
flourishing  Le  Roi  s’avisera,  but  the  result  is  equally  unsatis¬ 
fying.  Owing  perhaps  to  its  uncompromising  brutality,  the 
power  of  disallowance  has  not  been  exercised  since  1873,  but 
reservation  is  by  no  means  a  relic  of  the  past.  In  1906,  for 
example,  an  Australian  measure  giving  a  preference  to  British 
goods  only  if  imported  on  British  ships  was  reserved  on  the 
advice  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  being  in  conflict  with  treaty 
rights. 

In  the  face  of  these  manifest  indications  of  incompetence  the 
statesmen  who  attended  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 
1926  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  certain  malaise  even  while 
they  penned  the  brave  language  of  Imperial  definition.  There 
still  remained,  however,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  politician :  they 
could  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  unpleasant  facts  which 
defied  the  invocations  of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  Accordingly 
in  the  fullness  of  time  a  conference  opened  in  London,  charged 
with  the  task  of  considering  the  limitations  upon  the  authority 
of  Dominion  legislatures  and  of  making  such  suggestions  as 
would  tend  to  bring  “  functions  ”  into  line  with  “  status  ”.  On 
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February  3  of  this  year  the  report  of  the  conference  was  issued 
to  the  public,  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  its  members  had 
approached  their  duties  in  no  uncertain  spirit.  Practically  with¬ 
out  reservation  or  respite  the  three  legislative  limitations  which 
have  been  described  above  are  to  be  swept  into  oblivion  and  re¬ 
placed  at  most  by  a  pious  exhortation  to  the  respective  authorities 
of  the  Empire  upon  the  propriety  of  reflection  before  action. 
Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  effects  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  any  detail,  it  should  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  no 
affront  is  intended  either  to  the  Dominions  themselves  or  to  the 
eminent  lawyers  whose  ingenuity  and  learning  are  reflected  in 
the  report.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Dominions  desire  further 
powers  or  even,  in  the  last  resort,  complete  independence,  we 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  capacity  to  resist.  What 
was  doubtful  policy  in  the  eighteenth  would  be  lunacy  in  the 
twentieth  century.  All  that  is  intended  is  to  suggest  that  the  zeal 
which  removes  one  set  of  difficulties  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  not 
unproductive  of  another. 

In  one  respect  the  members  of  the  conference,  in  their  desire 
to  implement  the  intentions  of  the  appointors,  have  proved  almost 
embarrassingly  enthusiastic.  The  terms  of  reference  with  regard 
to  the  territorial  limits  of  Dominion  legislation  empowered  the 
conference  to  consider  the  most  convenient  method  of  removing 
these  limits  where  the  legislation  might  be  “  ancillary  to  the 
provision  for  the  peace,  order  and  gcxxl  government  of  the 
Dominion  ”.  The  Report  scorns  such  pusillanimity.  “  We  are 
of  opinion  ”,  says  its  authors,  “  that  the  recognition  of  the 
powers  of  a  Dominion  to  legislate  should  not  be  limited  either 
by  reference  to  any  particular  class  of  persons  (such  as  the 
citizens  of  the  Dominion),  or  by  any  reference  to  laws  of  a  mere 
ancillary  nature  ”.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  time  comes 
for  these  recommendations  to  be  implemented  by  the  next 
Imperial  Conference,  the  more  cautious  policy  will  be  pursued. 
It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  some  measure  of  extra-territorial 
authority  should  be  conferred,  but  the  power  should  be  retained, 
cither  by  reservation  or  otherwise,  of  preventing  the  legislative 
inconsistencies  which  must  else  inevitably  arise.  The  experience 
of  Divorce  Law  in  the  United  States  is  not  sufficiently  tempting 
to  warrant  the  chance  of  its  repetition  in  the  British  Empire, 
nor  can  it  be  advantageous  to  any  subject  of  the  Crown,  in  what- 
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ever  Dominion  he  may  be  resident,  that  he  should  be  exposed  ‘ 
to  all  the  complications  of  nationality  and  domicile  with  which  r 
students  of  Private  International  Law  are  only  too  familiar.  [ 

The  suggested  repeal  of  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act  is 
fraught  with  even  greater  danger.  Every  sympathy  will  be  felt 
with  the  desire  to  remove  the  irritating  restrictions  and  equally 
irritating  uncertainty  which  this  Act  in  its  presents  form  en¬ 
genders,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Report  upon  the  subject  of 
Merchant  Shipping  seem  admirably  designed  to  achieve  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience.  But  the  considera-  i 
tion  given  to  the  constitutional  problem  appears  less  satisfactory.  I 
The  real  difficulty  upon  this  head  lies  in  the  question  of  secession.  I 
It  has  been  argued  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  Ireland  that  it 
is  possible  to  secede  from  the  Empire  by  the  simple  process  of 
passing  an  appropriate  Act  through  the  local  legislature:  such 
a  measure,  it  is  suggested,  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  and  therefore  within  the  ample  amending 
powers  conferred  in  their  acts  of  incorporation  by  the  Imperial  | 
Parliament.  The  true  answer  to  this  argument  is  to  be  found  [ 

in  the  application  of  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act.  The  sole  f 

legislative  authority  possessed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
derived  from  the  South  Africa  Act,  1909,  which  was  passed,  in 
its  own  words,  to  “  unite  the  British  Colonies  in  South  Africa 
under  one  Government  in  a  legislative  union  under  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ”.  In  the  same  way  the  legal  existence  j 
and  powers  of  the  Irish  Free  State  depend  upon  a  treaty  incor¬ 
porated  in  an  Imperial  Act  of  Parliament  which  contains,  inter  I 
alia,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  required  from  each  Irish  member  I 
that  he  will  be  “  faithful  to  H.M.  King  George  V.  his  heirs 
and  successors  by  law,  in  virtue  of  the  common  citizenship  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain  and  her  adherence  to  and  member¬ 
ship  of  the  group  of  nations  forming  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  ”.  It  is  clear  that  any  legislative  proposal  of  the  j 
Union  of  South  Africa  or  of  the  Irish  Free  State  by  which  those 
Dominions  purported  to  secede  from  the  Empire,  would  be 
“  void  and  inoperative  ”  under  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  j 
as  being  repugnant  to  an  existing  Imperial  Act  which  was 
intended  to  apply  to  them. 

The  other  three  Dominions,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  possess 
the  same  ample  powers  of  constitutional  amendment,  and  by 
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their  representatives,  therefore,  no  such  argument  could  be  or 
has  been  raised.  Yet  in  their  cases  the  authors  of  the  report, 
while  proposing  to  repeal  the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act, 
expressly  recommend  that  “  this  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
confer  any  power  to  alter  the  Constitution  Acts  .  .  .  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  constitutional  usage  here¬ 
tofore  existing  ”,  In  other  words,  they  may  not  secede  by  local 
legislative  measures,  however  hard  they  try.  But  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1865,  may  adopt  this  policy  to-morrow  without  the  necessity 
of  consultation  or  the  fear  of  legal  invalidity.  The  distinction 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  arbitrary.  Even  though,  as  may 
be  fully  admitted,  no  coercion  is  conceivable  in  the  face  of  a 
determined  and  decisive  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Dominion 
to  secede,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  such  an  extreme  step 
should  not  be  taken  until  the  consent  of  all  the  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Empire  is  first  obtained.  If  the  Colonial  Laws 
Validity  Act  is  in  fact  to  be  repealed,  the  question  of  secession 
must  be  met  by  an  ad  hoc  measure  issued  with  the  consent  of 
every  interested  party  in  the  Empire. 

There  remains  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  control  the  authority 
of  Dominion  legislation  by  its  powers  of  disallowance  and  reser¬ 
vation.  To  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  former,  save 
where  it  is  required  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock 
Act,  no  exception  can  be  taken.  It  is  possibly  offensive  in  nature 
and  certainly  obsolete  in  operation.  The  abolition  of  the  power 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  reserve  measures  presented  to 
the  King  for  assent,  is,  however,  a  step  to  which  there  are  grave 
objections  which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  from  the  Con¬ 
ference  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  The  cases  in  which 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  chiefly  required  are  those  in  which 
the  proposal  of  a  Dominion  is  likely  to  involve  the  Empire  in 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
danger  is  remote.  The  question  of  coloured  immigration  into 
Australia  and  Canada  has  already  aroused  feeling  in  China  and 
Japan  and  is  hardly  likely  to  diminish  in  delicacy  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  those  two  countries  continues  to  increase.  A  similar 
contention  arose  in  1925  upon  the  question  of  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion  into  Queensland  which,  though  happily  settled  by  forbear¬ 
ance  upon  either  side,  may  be  expected  to  recur.  Nor  are  these 
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difficulties  confined,  under  modern  conditions,  to  the  sphere  of 
foreign  policy.  A  temporary  settlement  of  the  immigration 
problem  was  effected  between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Government  of  India,  but  the  new  status  which  the  latter 
may  enjoy  in  the  immediate  future  foreshadows  the  necessity  for 
some  controlling  hand  if  situations  of  delicacy  and  danger  are  to 
be  prevented.  In  short,  while  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  are  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  “  equality  of  status  ” 
upon  which  the  Conference  of  1926  laid  so  much  stress,  they 
scarcely  do  justice  to  the  “  differentiation  of  functions  ”  which 
the  necessities  alike  of  imperial  and  of  foreign  politics  force  upon 
the  consideration  of  statesmen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  the 
coming  Conference,  they  will  be  discussed  by  the  Governments 
concerned  without  prejudice  and  with  a  regard  for  practical 
effect  rather  than  theoretical  elegance. 
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By  J.  H.  Harley 

Parliament  has  for  some  time  been  regarded  as  the 
whipping  boy  of  modern  political  discussion  and  comment. 
When  anything  goes  wrong  with  a  Government,  whether 
Majority  or  Minority,  it  is  the  custom  nowadays  to  attribute  it 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  Parliamentary  obstruction,  or  to  the 
antiquated  forms  of  Parliamentary  order  and  debate.  A  Labour 
member  lays  his  hand  on  the  sacred  mace  and  no  thunderbolt 
from  Zeus  immediately  shatters  the  offender.  The  Times  in 
a  review  of  the  present  session  of  the  35th  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  which 
it  calls  “  A  Year  of  Labour  Rule,”  affirms  reproachfully  that 
“  the  importance  of  the  legislative  output  was  hardly  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  time  taken  in  its  enactment  ”.  When  it  goes  on, 
however,  to  say  that  this  output  was  “  limited  ”  to  the  Finance 
Act,  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  the  Road  Traffic  Act  and  the  Act  to 
extend  the  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Pensions  Scheme,  the 
Housing  Acts  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  Scotland,  the 
Land  Drainage  Act  and  a  series  of  measures  dealing  with 
Unemployment  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Fund,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suggestion  that 
the  bag  somewhat  belies  the  discontent  of  the  bagman.  To  be 
sure,  as  the  critic  goes  on  to  affirm,  ”  many  other  measures  were 
contemplated  ”,  but  it  would  be  a  hard  world  where  a  man  is 
to  be  condemned  for  the  magnificence  of  his  day-dreams. 

Yet,  for  all  such  caveats  as  these,  the  critics  shake  their  heads 
and  continue  unconvinced.  There  is  really,  they  contend,  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  Parliament.  The  country  is  no  longer 
thrilled  as  it  used  to  be  with  the  great  Parliamentary  leader. 
The  Victorian  era  ended  with  the  chief  Parliamentarians  en¬ 
circled  with  a  gleam  of  glory.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  excursions  to 
Midlothian  were  a  series  of  triumphal  processions.  Commen¬ 
tators  wrote  reams  of  darkening  comment  on  the  exact  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  words.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  fool-hardy 
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man  who,  alone  of  his  supporters,  had  dared  to  lay  a  minatory 
hand  on  the  sacred  ark.  Even  his  opponent,  the  more  remote 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  when  coming  to  report  to  Parliament  that 
he  had  gained  “  Peace  with  Honour  ”  in  Berlin,  was  greeted  by 
enthusiastic  crowds  with  those  plaudits  which  appear  to  be 
reserved  for  a  girl  flyer  returning  from  a  perilous  journey  across 
the  confines  of  the  world.  At  any  rate  when  Mr.  Macdonald 
returned  from  Rapidan  after  a  successful  mission  which  had  been 
of  momentous  importance  for  the  future  of  our  common  civili¬ 
zation,  he  received  nothing  like  the  same  enthusiastic  welcome. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  can  discuss  the  present  prospects  of 
Parliament  without  remarking  on  the  diminished  reputation  of 
the  present  Parliamentary  leaders.  Parliamentarians  have  indeed 
been  translated  from  heaven  to  earth.  Parliament  itself  is  no 
longer  a  Valhalla  of  the  ancient  gods.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
nowadays  informed  by  his  supporters  that  he  must  not  forsake 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  their  meetings  for  even  a  dinner  with 
a  prince  of  Japan.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  capabilities  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  leadership  are  quite  callously  questioned  in  the  purlieus 
of  political  clubs.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  albeit  one  time  Dictator  | 
at  a  supreme  crisis  in  Britain’s  national  fortunes,  is  now  made  to  | 
realize  that  he  does  not  always  satisfy  his  supporters  in  some  of  I 
the  most  elementary  requirements  of  Parliamentary  strategy,  r 
Who  can  triumphantly  face  the  demands  of  his  leadership  in 
Parliament  in  such  harassing  circumstances  as  these?  If  a  | 
leader  cannot  gallantly  face  the  foe,  but  must  continually  turn  | 
round  to  observe  the  countenances  of  those  whom  he  leads,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  initiate  any  new  or  impressive  movements 
in  advance. 

Indeed,  this  is  exactly  what  is  made  in  the  main  line  of 
reproach  to  the  present  Parliamentary  system.  It  does  not 
initiate  any  impressive  movements  in  advance.  In  other  words 
and  to  use  the  formula  which  will  often  be  used  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  it  does  not  get  things  done.  It  w'as  once  said  of  a  great 
Canadian  statesman  that  he  was  “  an  old  man  in  a  hurry  ”.  It 
might  now  be  said  of  the  generation  which  is  harvesting  the 
sheaves  of  the  late  war  that  it  is  chiefly,  or  at  least  vociferously, 
composed  of  young  men  in  a  hurry.  It  does  want  to  get  things  | 
done.  If  it  does  not  get  these  things  done  it  is  prone  to  condemn 
•the  present  legislative  system.  Parliament  is  not  sufficiently 
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alive.  It  is  stifled  in  the  folds  of  its  ancient  cerements.  But 
then  Parliament,  like  Lord  Eldon’s  Corporation,  has  neither  “  a 
body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be  saved  So,  when  you  fall 
out  with  the  system,  it  is  really  more  picturesque  to  attack  the 
individual.  The  Parliamentary  leader  can  wince,  or  retract,  or 
lose  his  temper  under  the  torture  of  your  criticisms,  and  the 
young  men  in  a  hurry  derive  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction 
from  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  their  victim. 

Still,  it  remains  true  that  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for 
them  by  a  real  change  in  the  status  of  Parliament.  In  a  Federal 
State,  like  the  United  States  of  America,  there  are,  besides  the 
Federal  Parliament,  as  many  other  Parliaments  as  there  are 
different  States  in  the  whole  Union.  In  the  days  of  Gladstone 
the  British  Parliament  still  remained  invested  with  a  certain 
unique  sacredness.  It  was  said  that  this  aged  statesman  never 
recovered  from  the  degrading  sight  of  a  free  fight  on  the  floor 
of  the  Commons,  after  an  Irish  division  in  which  the  late 
Colonel  Saunderson  played  a  conspicuous  part.  There  was  then 
very  little  popular  interest  taken  in  the  Parliaments  of  other 
lands.  Bismarck  was  a  name  one  often  discovered  in  the  press, 
but  Bismarck  never  had  the  itch  to  frequent  the  Guildhall  nor 
to  make  himself  the  object  of  the  plaudits  of  a  popular  crowd. 
Almost  nothing  was  known  of  the  Parliamentary  customs  or 
the  niceties  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  now  great  politicians  are  as  plentiful  as  the  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa.  They  swarm  to  the  meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  They  rub  shoulders — the  most  puissant  of  them — in 
the  corridor  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva. 
They  suddenly  emerge  from  the  welter  of  events  in  the  newly 
constituted  communities  which  have  compelled  our  attention 
since  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  They  are  unceremoniously 
obliged  to  stand  and  deliver  when  faced  with  the  insistent 
examination  of  journalists  and  press  photographers.  They  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  awesome  old  Roman  title  of 
Dictator,  but  when  one  of  these  Dictators  chances  to  visit  our 
shores,  and  bores  us  by  the  interminable  length  of  his  improvi¬ 
sations,  he  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  recapture  and  apply  to  his 
personality  those  ancient  Roman  attributes,  which  in  former 
times  forcibly  compelled  the  attention  and  respect  of  men. 

In  all  this,  however,  it  is  not  the  individual  but  the  system 
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that  is  being  attacked.  The  individual  may  be  in  real  life  the 
most  affable  and  accommodating  of  men.  Indeed,  successful 
politicians  generally  are  good  mixers  if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  entrap  them  when  abstracted  from  the  absorbing  whirl  of 
events.  But  the  politician,  despite  all  his  engaging  charms,  is 
connected  with  what  is  regarded  as  a  disheartening  vice  of  the 
present  Parliamentary  system.  We  are  not  facing  the  question 
of  Unemployment.  We  have  not  yet  got  Empire  Free  Trade 
within  the  range  of  Parliamentary  possibilities.  We  have  not 
even  agreed  on  a  measure  of  Electoral  reform.  Whose  fault  is 
it?  The  obvious  reply  is  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  certain 
picturesque  individuality;  but  as  the  Labour  member  who  laid 
unholy  hands  on  the  House  of  Commons’  jmace  tried  in  this 
rude  fashion  to  impress  on  us,  you  are  in  reality  invited  to  pass 
from  a  criticism  of  the  individual  to  a  condemnation  of  the  whole 
antiquated  Parliamentary  system. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  this  insistent  criticism 
and  condemnation.  Parliament,  as  we  have  seen,  is  put  in  the 
pillory  because  it  does  not  get  things  done.  Parliament,  we  are 
told,  is  not  a  debating  society  or  the  best  club  in  the  Empire,  or 
a  circus  for  tight  rope  oratorical  dancing,  or  even  a  pleasant 
haven  where  elderly  politicians  may  slumber  in  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  place  for  doing  things — now  we  come  back  to  the 
same  old  sentiment — or,  to  put  the  thought  in  rather  more 
technical  language,  it  is  a  central  organ  for  practically  operating 
the  decisions  of  social  purpose.  If  by  its  constitution,  or  its 
regulations,  or  the  attitude  of  mind  of  its  members,  it  is  not 
fitted  to  promote  downright  decisions  in  the  attainment  of  the 
community’s  social  purpose,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with 
Parliament.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  underlying  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  large  section  of  public  opinion  at  the  present  day 
that  there  is  indeed  something  wrong  with  Parliament;  and  one 
of  the  manifestations,  at  least,  of  this  fairly  universal  feeling  was 
the  appointment  and  now  the  report  of  Lord  Ullswater’s 
Conference  on  Electoral  Reform. 

This  Conference  has  ended  in  failure  and  the  result  could 
not  well  have  been  otherwise.  It  had  not  a  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  purview.  If  it  was  really  designed  to  procure  a 
radical  reform  of  Parliament,  it  did  not  set  out  to  discover  the 
fault  in  the  proper  quarter.  Indeed,  from  the  very  first,  the 
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scope  of  its  enquiry  was  of  rather  a  wondering  character.  No 
exact  terms  of  reference  were  given  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  expected  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  with  break¬ 
neck  speed.  It  was  told  that  it  must  rely,  as  stated  in  the  report 
of  its  Chairman,  on  suggestions  made  by  its  members  themselves. 
And  the  suggestion  which  was  finally  made  and  adopted  to 
guide  the  preliminary  search  of  the  Conference  was  a  fatal  and 
disconcerting  one.  It  was  this,  that  the  members  should  aim  at 
“  securing  that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  properly  reflect  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Electorate  ”. 

It  may  seem  exaggerated  language  to  assert  that  such  a 
suggestion  is  both  fatal  and  disconcerting.  Is  it  not  rather  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  democracy?  Should  not  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  really  popular  state,  properly  reflect 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Electorate?  On  second  examination, 
however,  we  discover  that  there  is  a  real  flaw  in  the  implication 
of  such  a  sentiment,  and  this,  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  Conference  failure.  The  main  object 
of  Parliament,  it  has  now  been  agreed,  is  to  get  things  done. 
But  if  a  man  is  striving  to  do  anything  which  is  really  worth  doing, 
there  are  two  stages  in  his  serious  effort  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.  There  is,  first,  the  stage  of  searching,  before 
he  makes  up  his  mind,  and  there  is,  second,  the  stage  of  conclu¬ 
ding  after  his  mind  has  been  definitely  and  fully  made  up.  In 
the  first  stage  he  gives  countenance  to  all  kinds  of  possible 
alternatives;  in  fact  he  tries  to  make  up  his  mind  as  between 
their  various  competing  claims;  and  it  is  only  a  due  and  often 
meticulous  process  of  deliberation  which,  in  the  second  stage, 
finally  persuades  his  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  a  definite  course. 
In  this  first  stage  he  needs  to  have  the  competing  claims  put 
before  him  from  every  point  of  view,  and  this  means  the  effort, 
often  requiring  time,  to  put  himself  in  contact  with  many  aspects 
of  his  object.  But,  in  the  second  stage,  the  more  time  he  spends 
the  less  confident  and  successful  he  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
attainment  of  such  an  ultimate  object.  All  that  he  has  to  do 
in  the  second  stage  is  to  see  that  his  resolution  is  most  adequately 
and  effectively  adopted  to  the  requirements  of  his  environment 
and  to  the  demands  of  his  practical  life. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  analysis  of  the  methods  of  operation  of 
the  individual  will  to  a  similar  analysis  of  the  scxial  purpose. 
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It  was  maintained  at  Lord  Ullswater’s  Conference  that  the  main 
object  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  properly  to  reflect  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Electorate.  The  House  of  Commons  is  then  to 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  mirror,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to 
be  passive  and  not  active.  But — and  here  the  question  is  vital — 
are  these  views  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  passively  to 
mirror,  the  views  of  the  Electorate  before  or  after  it  has  made 
up  its  mind  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  its  social  purpose? 
If  the  first,  then  Parliament  or  the  House  of  Commons  will 
have  to  contribute  very  much  more  than  a  mirror  does  to  the 
ultimate  delineation  of  its  object.  Parliament  must  then  be  the 
really  serious  organ  for  the  formulation  of  the  social  will.  If  the 
second,  then  any  so-called  doctrine  of  the  Separation  of  Powers 
or  anything  else  that  introduces  doubt  and  irresolution  into  the 
pursuit  of  the  social  purpose,  should  at  once  be  regarded  as 
positively  deleterious  or  dangerous. 

As  between  these  two  views  of  the  functions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Ullswater’s  Conference  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  considering  the  first.  It  began  by  devoting 
ten  valuable  sittings  to  debating  the  merits  of  Proportional 
Representation.  But  what  is  Proportional  Representation? 
Proportional  Representation,  in  its  root  idea,  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  ingenious  electoral  system  which  aims  at  making 
Parliament  a  mirror  of  the  undecided  mind  of  the  electorate. 
Every  variety  of  opinion  is  to  have  its  meed  of  representation. 
Every  struggling  minority  is  to  see  itself  wrangling  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  replica  of  the  social  whole.  The  more  its  operations 
are  evident,  the  less  Parliament  can  do.  The  more  it  exerts  its 
peculiar  influence,  the  less  prompt  and  effective  will  be  the 
attainment  of  a  Parliamentary  purpose.  Indeed,  the  very  con¬ 
centration  of  its  sittings  on  the  discussion  of  such  a  paralysing 
subject  appeared  to  exert  a  paralysing  influence  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Its  members  relapsed  into  the  same  attitude  of  suspended 
animation  which  the  adoption  of  this  particular  nostrum  was 
calculated  to  produce  in  Parliament.  They  could  come  to  no 
definite  decision.  They  were  never  even  in  a  mood  to  arrive 
at  It.  The  Chairman,  whose  unconquerable  sense  of  humour 
is  well  known  and  appreciated,  duly  set  forth  this  aspect  of  the 
Conference’s  work  in  his  own  characteristic  fashion.  Two 
resolutions  were  carried  by  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  against 
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I  Labour;  another  by  Labour  and  Conservatives  against  Liberals; 
but  lest  these  parties  might  discover  that  something  definite  had 
been  recommended,  the  winning  section  usually  added  some 
caveat  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  adopt  even  a  majority 
finding  as  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  enquiry.  One  resolution 
was  supported  by  the  Conservatives  only — and  this  was  evidently 
regarded  as  extremely  doubtful — if  something  definite  was 
really  going  to  be  done  at  all.  Another  alternative  was  only 
accepted  by  the  Liberals  if  a  previous  alternative,  which  they 
much  preferred,  was  definitely  sure  to  be  rejected.  Then  there 
were  various  Labour  exceptions  and  reservations  which  are  all 
duly  and  solemnly  set  forth.  Nobody  liked  what  they  were 
doing  or  what  they  were  voting  to  do.  Everbody  wanted  to  be 
doing  or  voting  to  do  something  rather  different. 

Nor  is  the  result  to  be  regarded  as  surprising.  If  this 
electoral  Conference  had  only  turned  its  attention  to  the  nations 
which  have  started  or  resumed  their  career  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  they  would  have  recognized  what  a  paralysing  result 
j  ensues  from  attempting  to  make  Parliament  into  a  reflection  of 
j  the  undecided  electoral  mind.  Take  Poland,  for  example. 

Here  we  have  a  nation  which  started  the  war  partitioned  between 
I  three  great  Empires,  with  three  different  Parliaments,  or  what 
corresponded  to  a  Parliament,  and  in  addition  many  racial 
j  minorities  and  separate  systems  of  administration.  All  these 

^  diversified  elements  had  to  be  welded  into  a  coherent  national 

[  whole.  A  Minorities  Treaty  safeguarded  minority  rights,  and 
it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  elections  to  political 
bodies  a  developed  system  of  Proportional  Representation. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Parliament  became  a  reflection  of 
the  competing  doubts  of  the  undecided  electoral  mind.  There 
seemed  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  realizing  a  matured  social 
purpose.  Ministries  rose  and  fell.  Coalitions  were  made  and  re¬ 
made.  There  was  a  real  danger  of  economic  chaos.  Parliament 
was  dilatory  in  Budget  debates.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
strengthening  of  the  Executive  in  its  relations  to  Parliament 
became  necessary,  and  it  was  this  strengthening  of  the  power  of 
!  the  Executive  which  was  achieved  in  the  movement  which  is 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Marshal  Pilsudski.  The 
Marshal  could  never  have  been  successful  so  quickly  or  so 
decisively  if  the  movement  he  initiated  had  not  been  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  dccp-scatcd  popular  demand.  His  reign  has  been,  in 
fact,  no  predatory  individual  autocracy,  but  yet  another  expression 
of  that  same  irreversible  conviction  of  the  national  consciousness 
that  Parliament  is  there  to  get  something  done,  and  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  its  very  constitution  inclines  to  irresolution  and  impo¬ 
tence,  then  the  Executive  must  be  strengthened  until  Parliament 
is  reformed  into  a  more  practical  attitude  of  mind. 

It  is  now  evident,  therefore,  that  no  conclusive  reply  to  the 
present-day  complaints  against  Parliament  can  be  made  so  long 
as  Parliament  is  regarded  as  a  replica  of  the  electorate  in  its 
undecided  attitude  of  mind,  and  before  any  decisive  formulation 
of  a  developed  social  purpose.  General  elections  must  end  in 
definite  and  decisive  majorities,  and  send  up  to  Parliament  a 
body  of  members  who  are  capable,  without  undue  delay,  of 
practically  shaping  the  first  inchoate  expression  of  the  social 
purpose  if  Parliament  is  to  stand  on  certain  ground,  and  to  have 
alluring  prospects  for  usefulness  in  the  future  development  of 
democracy.  And  in  this  connection  it  has  been  the  convincing 
experience  of  British  constitutional  history  that  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  people’s  social  purpose  can  best  and  most  explicitly 
be  reached  by  the  competing  operations  of  two,  and  only  two, 
political  parties.  There  may  be  any  number  of  cross  influences 
and  competing  groups  in  the  electorate.  Many  varieties  of  pro¬ 
pagandist  societies  may  vend  their  most  tempting  patent  wares 
before  the  decision  of  the  Election  is  taken.  This  is  the  time 
of  indecision,  the  hour  of  agonizing  uncertainty  when  loud 
speakers  may  deafen  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  a  final  and 
definite  result  may  appear  an  empty  and  unrealizable  dream. 
If  Proportional  Representation  and  all  such  paralysing  devices 
had  their  way,  this  chaos  of  the  undecided  mind  of  the  elector¬ 
ate  would  be  henceforth  transferred  to  the  arena  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  competing  propagandas,  instead  of  exerting 
their  influence  either  victoriously  or  the  reverse  on  one  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  before  the  Election,  would  simply 
carry  over  their  particular  credos,  through  elected  representa¬ 
tives,  to  air  them  in  lengthy  and  indecisive  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Even  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  increase  the  number  of  political  parties,  something 
of  the  same  results  may  be  discerned^  and  this  is  the  under¬ 
lying  cause  of  the  whole  of  the  complaints  against  Parliament 
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and  its  leaders  which  we  have  noted  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
present  political  situation. 

Let  us  illustrate,  however,  this  abstract  argumentation  by 
concrete  illustration  from  the  experience  of  other  lands.  There 
has  just  been  held  a  General  Election  in  Canada.  Here  wc  have 
a  country  in  which  the  operation  of  racial  and  religious  differ¬ 
ences  has  produced  a  large  amount  of  divided  sectional  feeling. 
There  is  not  only  the  national  but  there  are  also  developed  pro¬ 
vincial  interests,  and  all  these,  without  an  electoral  system  which 
conduces  to  a  real  decision,  might  make  it  very  difficult  to  come 
to  any  practical  determination  at  the  polling  booths.  In 
Alberta  and  Manitoba,  moreover,  there  is  an  organized  farmers’ 
movement  which  does  not  quite  seek  to  exert  its  influence  in 
the  same  directions  as  the  manufacturing,  financial,  and  trans' 
port  influences  of  Montreal  and  Toronto.  If  all  Canada’s  many 
different  sections  and  groups  were  encouraged  to  enter  Parlia¬ 
ment,  not  as  definitely  attached  to  one  of  the  two  political 
parties  but  as  organized  and  competing  groups,  then  the 
Canadian  Parliament  would  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of 
inefficiency  diat  it  would  certainly  become  the  recipient  of  even 
more  loud  voiced  criticism  than  the  British  Parliament  docs  at 
the  present  time.  But  the  conflict  of  competing  credos  has,  in 
this  case,  to  make  itself  evident  through  the  organization  of  the 
two  political  parties,  and  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  these  great 
political  parties  that  has  gained  a  victory  at  the  polls.  Critics 
may  decry  these  parties  and  say  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  them  and  that  they  are  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum 
and  so  forth,  but  the  fact  that  a  special  session  of  the  Canadian 
legislature  is  to  be  summoned  by  the  newly-elected  government 
on  the  question  of  Unemployment,  shows  that  here,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  felt  that  the  decision  of  the  electorate  has  conduced  to  some 
definite  result.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  government  in  office 
which  is  strong  enough  to  take  effective  steps  to  carry  out  the 
people’s  decision. 

How  different  is  the  position  when  this  division  into  two 
great  political  parties  focussing  the  divided  energies  of  the 
people’s  will  has  not  yet  been  definitely  materialized !  The  case 
of  Poland  has  already  been  quoted,  and  it  is  now  sufficiently 
evident  how  completely  the  Polish  experience  bears  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point.  But  a  case  which  constitutes  at  present  one  of  the 
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interesting  problems  of  politics  is  the  case  of  present-day 
Germany.  There  we  have  at  work  a  modern  Constitution  of 
the  highest  contemporary  interest.  It  is  based  on  popular  con¬ 
sent.  It  has  adopted  the  Referendum  and  a  right  of  Initia¬ 
tive.  To  avoid  too  much  over-loading  of  the  Parliament,  it  has 
committed  preliminary  discussions  of  industrial  questions  to  a 
representative  Economic  Council.  But  there  is  a  fly  in  all  this 
soothing  political  ointment.  The  system  of  election  is  one  of 
Proportional  Representation  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Poland, 
involves  the  perpetuation  of  a  multiplicity  of  competing  groups, 
which  impede  the  usefulness  of  the  Reichstag,  and  prevent  its 
discussions  from  resulting  in  any  decisive  materialization  of  the 
people’s  general  will.  The  task  of  making  up  the  people’s  mind 
is  transferred  from  the  General  Election  to  the  floor  of  the 
Reichstag.  Frantic  efforts  are  started  to  make  the  conflict  of 
competing  groups  conduce  to  any  definite  results.  New  parties 
spring  up  out  of  disseminated  fragments  of  the  old.  Combina¬ 
tions  shift  and  reform  themselves  with  the  versatility  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  The  result  is  to  bring  Germany  back  again  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  days  of  the  ass  of  Buridanus.  The 
Reichstag  for  the  time  being  has  been  dissolved;  and  legislation 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  executive  action  of  the  administrative 
order  under  a  safety-first  article  of  the  new  Constitution. 

All  this  inevitably  decreases  the  prestige  of  Parliament  and  it 
has  its  inevitable  repercussions  in  the  popular  thought  and 
opinion  of  our  own  country.  But  unfortunately  the  main 
source  of  the  evil  has  too  often  been  explored  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Theorists  ask  how  Parliament  may  be  strengthened 
in  its  control  which  too  often  means  its  paralysing  control  of  the 
Executive.  Lx)rd  Hewart,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  think 
that  all  will  be  well  if  we  retain  the  interpretation,  and  too  often 
the  variation,  of  Parliamentary  legislation  in  the  hands  of  the 
immoveable  Judiciary.  Others  plump  for  devolution  or  pro¬ 
vincial  Home  Rule,  or  an  extension  of  Committee  action  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  All  these  merit  a  close  examination — the 
closest  and  most  searching  we  can  devote  to  them.  It  may  be 
doubted,  for  example,  whether  things  will  really  be  done  in 
this  country  as  expeditiously  and  as  efficiently  as  the  electorate 
demands  until,  like  the  other  great  Dominions  of  the  Empire, 
we  have  the  provincial  and  as  well  as  the  national  legislature. 
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The  Clydesiders,  who  constitute  the  body  of  members  most 
clamorous  against  the  futility  of  the  unfortunate  present-day 
Parliament,  at  least  appear  to  be  of  this  opinion;  for  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  are  going  very  definitely  in  the  direction  of  a 
measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Scotland.  Then  there  is  the  further 
allotment,  at  least,  of  the  preliminary  handling  of  proposed 
industrial  legislation — the  most  important  and  urgent  of  the 
present-day  questions — to  a  functional  Parliament  subordinate, 
like  the  German  Supreme  Economic  Council,  to  the  territorial 
one.  In  this  connection  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the 
Melchett-Turner  Conferences  are  no  longer  being  continued 
with  the  old  verve  and  assiduity.  Parliament  will  be  needed  to 
regulate  the  industrial  policy  for  the  future,  but  Parliament  will 
only  succeed  if  it  carries  out  an  industrial  policy  which  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  eventually  be  operated,  by  mutual  discussion 
and  agreement  between  the  organized  bodies  of  masters  and  men 
in  a  country  like  our  own.  To  fail  in  this  would  be  again  to 
lead  the  people  in  the  path  of  Parliamentary  revolution. 

Still,  the  territorial  Parliament  will  inevitably  continue  as  the 
supreme  federating  organ  of  the  people’s  will  in  the  developed 
modern  state;  and  a  further  federation  of  these  different  national 
Parliaments  into  still  more  comprehensive  international  groups 
is  the  only  hope  for  Disarmament  and  the  final  establishment 
of  a  reign  of  peace  for  tortured  humanity.  Of  course,  when 
Parliaments  are  multiplied,  the  Parliamentary  politician  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  assume  a  less  over-awing  popular  impor¬ 
tance  among  the  diversified  movements  of  modern  life.  He 
may  be  a  first  among  equals,  but  very  definitely  it  is  only  among 
equals  that  he  is  now  privileged  to  exert  his  appropriate  influence. 
He  is  the  figure-head  of  a  system;  and  it  is  because  the  critics 
are  murmuring  about  the  defects  of  this  system  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  so  prevalent  to-day  a  very  devastating  depreciation 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  same 
master  criticism  that  things  are  not  being  done,  or  that  they  are 
being  done  too  slowly  and  ineffectively;  and  in  default  of  a 
system  to  be  damaged  by  your  brick-bats,  you  must  direct  your 
missiles  against  the  quivering  flesh  of  the  individual. 

The  main  remedy,  however,  must  still  be  the  organization  of 
the  people’s  purpose  through  the  operation  of  a  developed  two- 
party  system.  This  has  just  been  fully  recognized  in  Turkey  of 
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all  places,  where  an  opposition  party,  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
definite  political  programme,  has  just  been  formed  in  the 
National  Assembly  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  People’s  Party, 
which  is  led  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Ismet  Pasha.  It  has  thus 
become  evident  to  Turkey  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  experience  that,  only  through  the  operation  of  such  a  two- 
party  arrangement,  can  there  be  a  decisive  manifestation  for  the 
execution  of  the  popular  will.  All  that  prevents  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  practical  result  must,  as  the  course  of  this  article 
has  shown,  seriously  interfere  with  the  ultimate  prospects  and 
fundamental  usefulness  of  Parliament.  A  reformed  House  of 
Lords,  for  example,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  official  proposal 
pioneered  by  the  late  Lord  Cave,  meant  that  interests  defeated 
at  the  polling  booth  might  still  be  allowed  a  privileged  position 
in  Parliament  to  paralyse  the  popular  will,  would  create  a  grave 
and  uncompromising  crisis  in  the  development  of  British  demo¬ 
cracy.  For,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  we  are  now  the 
torch-bearers  in  an  agitated  generation  which  insistently  demands 
that  there  shall  be  a  real  practical  issue  of  Parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate.  Parliament,  like  many  other  institutions  of 
our  social  life,  is  evidently  held  tight  in  the  pillory  because  there 
are  really  serious  doubts  among  the  people  as  to  its  practical 
energy  and  helpfulness. 


LEWIS  CARROLL* 
By  Walter  de  la  Mare 


Every  century,  indeed  every  decade  of  it,  flaunts  its  own 
little  extravagences  and  aberrations  from  a  reasonable 
human  standard.  Passing  fashions  in  dress  and  furniture, 
in  plays,  music  and  pictures,  and  even  in  ideas  and  sentiments, 
resemble  not  only  the  caprices  of  our  island  climate,  but  also  the 
extremes  made  manifest  in  English  character,  both  of  which  in 
spite  of  such  excesses  yet  remain  true  to  a  more  or  less  happy 
medium.  And  so  too  with  literature. 

The  Victorian  age  was  rich  in  these  exotics.  It  amuses  us 
moderns,  having  dried  and  discoloured  them,  to  make  little  her¬ 
bariums  of  them.  We  may  even  be  on  easier  terms  with  the  great 
writer  of  the  Eighties  if,  for  symbol,  he  wears  whiskers,  though 
less  so  perhaps  with  feminine  dignity  trailing  a  crinolette.  But 
there  is  one  Victorian  wild  flower  which  makes  any  such  condes¬ 
cension  absurd — and  it  is  called  Nonsense.  Unlike  other  “sports” 
of  its  time,  this  laughing  heart’s-ease,  this  indefinable  “  cross  ” 
between  humour,  fantasy  and  a  sweet  unreasonableness,  has 
proved  to  be  of  a  hardy  habit  and  is  still  living  and  fragrant. 
And  we  discover  it  suddenly  in  full  bloom  under  the  very  noses 
of  Martin  Tupper  and  Samuel  Smiles.  .  .  . 

But  even  M.  Emile  Cammaerts  in  his  Poetry  of  Nonsense — a 
little  book  as  rich  in  appreciation  and  interest  as  it  is  original  in 
theme — has  been  able  to  cite  very  few  specimens  of  true  Non¬ 
sense  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  And  the 
practice  of  the  art  seems  to  be  as  clearly  localised  in  space  as  it 
is  in  time.  The  French  word  non-sens  has  not  this  particular 
nwance  and  the  German  un-sinn  is  in  meaning,  I  gather,  to 
madness  nearer  allied. 

Its  acknowledged  masters  in  English  literature  were  two  in 

*  This  article  is  an  abridged  version  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  that 
will  appear  in  a  collection  of  papers  by  various  contributors  entitled  The 
Eighteen  Eighties  to  be  published  in  the  autumn  for  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature. 
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number.  Two  years  after  the  appearance  in  i8io  of  Jane 
Taylor’s  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds  Edward  Lear  came  into  the 
world.  He  was  followed  eighteen  years  later,  and  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Charles  Lamb,  by  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson, 
who  having  latinised  his  Charles  and  transmogrified  his  Lut¬ 
widge,  was  destined  at  last  to  be  known,  and  beloved,  all  the 
world  over  by  his  pen-name  Lewis  Carroll. 

Lear’s  first  Book^  of  Nonsense  was  published  in  1846,  a  year 
after  the  death  not  only  of  the  author  of  T he  Ingoldsby  Legends 
but  also  of  Thomas  Hood,  a  poet  who  because,  perhaps,  he  was 
also  a  punster,  has  not  even  yet  had  his  due.  T he  Rose  and  the 
Ring  followed  in  1855.  Hood,  like  Lear  and  Thackeray,  could 
fit  pictures  to  his  rhymes  as  amusing  as  themselves,  but  Lear  was 
an  artist  by  profession.  He  contributed  the  handsome  plates  to 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  lavishly  illustrated  English  books  about 
birds;  and  it  is  as  appropriate  that  its  title  should  have  so  alluring 
a  flavour  as  The  Family  of  the  Psittacidae  as  that  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  pamphlet  in  which  Dodgson  collaborated  with  his  alter 
ego  should  have  been  called  The  New  Method  of  Evaluation  as 
Applied  to  11. 

Lear  left  this  world — much  the  poorer  by  his  absence — in 
1888;  four  years  after  Calverley.  Lewis  Carroll,  the  veritable 
pied  piper,  having  visited  “  valleys  wild  ”  on  his  way  from 
Hamelin,  vanished  from  its  ken  in  the  Eighties,  while  Dodgson 
himself  lived  on  until  a  year  after  Queen  Victoria’s  second 
Jubilee. 

The  rich  sheaves  of  pure  Nonsense  had  by  then  been  garnered. 
While  The  Hunting  of  the  Snarly  was  of  1876  and  Prince  Uggug 
had  edged  into  being  at  Hatfield  to  amuse  Princess  Alice  in 
1872,  by  1889,  when  Sylvie  and  Bruno  w'as  published,  another 
order  of  nonsense  was  in  flower.  The  Green  Carnation  and  The 
Yellow  Book^  are  symptomatic  of  a  very  different  and  a  wholly 
adult  species.  Satire  and  parody  in  themselves  are  mortal 
enemies  of  true  Nonsense;  and  though  such  sallies  as  “  On  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  it  becomes  more  than  a  moral  duty  to  speak 
one’s  mind.  It  becomes  a  pleasure  ”;  or  “  A  little  sincerity  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  absolutely  fatal  or 
“  Punctuality  is  the  thief  of  time  ” — though  pleasantries  of  this 
nature  may  faintly  echo  (and  may  even  have  been  inspired  by) 
Humpty  Dumpty,  Oscar  Wilde  would  not  perhaps  have  greeted 
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the  kinship  with  a  cheer,  and  Humpty  Dumpty,  quite  apart  from 
his  setting,  conversed  in  a  far  less  worldly  English. 

As  compared  with  wit,  too.  Nonsense,  in  M.  Cammaerts’ 
metaphor,  is  what  bubble  is  to  needle,  though  wit  itself  is  power¬ 
less  to  prick  the  bubble.  Twinkling  on  in  its  intense  inane,  it  is 
as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ultracommonsensical,  the  immitig- 
ably  adult  and  the  really  superior  as  are  the  morning  stars.  That 
flat  complacent  veto — “  This  is  nonsense !”  (in  the  cast-iron  sense 
of  the  word),  while  intended  as  a  sentence  of  death,  means  little 
more  dian  “We  are  not  amused.” 

But  what  is  this  Nonsense.?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
merry,  the  comical,  the  frivolous,  the  absurd,  the  grotesque  and 
mere  balderdash? 

In  what  does  it  consist? 

They  hunted  till  darkness  came  on,  but  they  found 
Not  a  button,  or  feather,  or  mark. 

By  which  they  could  tell  that  they  stood  on  the  ground 
Where  the  Baker  had  met  with  the  Snark. 

That  unfortunately  is  the  position.  None  the  less  a  glance 
at  Alice  in  Wonderland  with  its  bright  full  moon  of  Nonsense 
for  lantern,  may  help  to  enlighten  it  a  little.  And  first,  Lewis 
Carroll.  ...  He  was  born — and  I  am  taking  these  particulars 
from  Mr.  Collingwood’s  Ufe  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll — in  a 
little  village  called  Daresbury,  seven  miles  from  Warrington.  So 
peaceful  was  his  father’s  Vicarage  that  even  the  creaking  of  a 
passing  farm-cart  was  something  of  an  event.  Here  Charles 
spent  his  first  eleven  years.  He  made  pets  of  toads  and  snails. 
He  carried  out  little  martial  experiments  on  earthworms.  He 
peeled  rushes  in  the  belief  that  the  pith  might  be  of  use  to  the 
poor,  though  he  never  explained  precisely  how.  Before  he  was 
in  his  teens  he  expressed  an  interest  in  the  looks  of  logarithms, 
and  at  twelve  was  skilled  in  the  invention  of  games.  Mantled 
in  wig  and  robe,  and  wand  in  hand,  he  practised  as  a  parlour 
conjuror.  He  made  a  toy  theatre  and  marionettes,  and  wrote 
thdr  plays  himself.  And  from  his  preparatory  school  in  1844 
wc  have  tidings  of  his  first  “  little  girl  “  The  boys  that  I 
think  that  I  like  the  best  are  Harry  Austin  and  all  the  Tates  of 
which  there  are  7  besides  a  little  girl  who  came  down  to  dinner 
the  first  day,  but  not  since.” 
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His  first  schoolmaster  reported  that  Charles  had  become 
skilled  in  Latin  verse,  had  a  “  very  uncommon  share  of  genius  ”, 
and  showed  a  “  love  of  precise  argument  He  warned  his 
father  however  against  letting  his  son  realise  his  superiority  over 
his  fellows.  “  The  love  of  excellence,”  he  remarked,  “  is  far 
beyond  the  love  of  excelling.”  That  Charles  did  occasionally 
realise  his  superiority  over  his  fellows,  and  that  he  even  thought 
it  desirable  at  times  to  be  candid  concerning  the  near  and  dear, 
is  revealed  by  a  remark  he  made  about  a  relative  who  was  for 
some  years  a  resident  in  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  He 
said  that  he  was  well-intentioned  but  vulgar.  Three  months 
afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion.  He  said,  “  He  is  now  less 
well-intentioned  and  more  vulgar.” 

Long  before  he  went  up  to  Rugby  in  1846 — and  eleven  years 
after  he  had  left  his  schooldays  behind  him  he  confessed  that 
“  no  earthly  consideration  ”  would  induce  him  to  go  through 
them  again — he  set  up  as  editor  (and  chief  contributor)  of  one 
or  two  of  those  home-made  magazines  which  are  apt  to  be 
ephemeral  but  none  the  less  give  excellent  opportunity  and 
practice  to  the  budding  author.  And  in  the  shade  of  “  The 
Rectory  Umbrella  ”  of  1849  appeared  not  only  his  first  nonsense 
rhymes  but  his  first  humorous  drawings.  They  explore  a  world 
of  the  grotesque  entirely  his  own  and  are  unmistakably  in  the 
manner  of  the  pictures  he  afterwards  made  for  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land,  and  shared  with  Tenniel.  And  never  surely  were  author 
and  artist  in  a  closer  and  happier  partnership.  .  .  . 

Seldom  has  any  child  shown  himself  so  clearly  the  father-to-be 
of  the  man.  This  roving  ingenuity,  this  skill  in  the  use  of 
words,  this  delight  in  logic  and  mathematics,  this  passion  for  in¬ 
vention,  this  penchant  for  puns,  puzzles,  parodies  and  palaver- 
such  things  as  these  were  to  occupy  Dodgson’s  long  working  days 
and  his  absorbed  leisure  during  the  forty-seven  years,  from  1851 
onwards,  which  he  spent  at  Christ  Church.  He  positively 
“  belonged  to  the  ‘  house  says  Mr.  Dodgson  Collingwood,  his 
biographer,  ”  never  leaving  it  for  any  length  of  time  ”  from  the 
day  when  on  Pusey’s  Nomination  he  won  his  studentship  there 
until  his  death.  He  “  became  almost  a  part  of  it  ”,  the  conditions 
of  this  initial  privilege  being  celibacy  and  the  taking  of  Holy 
Orders.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1861,  but  “  never  proceeded 
to  priest’s  orders,”  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  ‘‘  partly,  I  think, 
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because  he  felt  that  if  he  were  to  do  so  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
undertake  regular  parochial  work  “  He  was  essentially  a 
religious  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.”  .  .  . 

Though  he  was  the  acknowledged  wit  of  the  Common  Room 
at  Christ  Church  when  the  elect  were  entertained,  he  was 
naturally  shy  and  retiring.  By  no  means  a  bear  in  company,  he 
hated  being  lionised  and  detested  publicity — a  term  which  it  is 
surprising  though  hardly  reassuring  to  learn  was  “  in  common 
use  ”  as  far  back  as  1837.  He  generally  declined  to  welcome 
any  tribute  to  Lewis  Carroll.  If  his  morning  postman  brought 
messages  of  joy  and  gratitude  in  a  strange  handwriting  to  the 
explorer  of  Wonderland,  Dodgson  returned  a  printed  and  rather 
frigid  reply :  “  Mr.  C.  L.  Dodgson  .  .  .  neither  claims  nor 
acknowledges  any  connection  with  any  pseudonym  or  with  any 
book  not  published  under  his  own  name.”  And  when  one  after¬ 
noon  at  tea  a  genial  Dean  at  a  friend’s  house  referred  with 
buoyant  approval  to  the  author  of  the  Alices,  he  was  so  much 
vexed  by  this  intrusion  that  he  entreated  his  hostess  to  give  him 
warning  when  next  the  Dean  threatened,  in  order  that  he  might 
retreat  to  his  bedroom  in  good  time.  The  practice  sounds  a  little 
austere  and  yet  might  in  many  circumstances  prove  grateful  and 
comforting.  He  was  of  opinion,  perhaps,  that  though  a  book  is 
public  property,  its  author  is  not;  and  that  books  best  speak  for 
themselves.  .  .  . 

As  time  went  on  indeed,  the  division  between  these  two 
strange  collaborators,  Dodgson  and  Lewis  Carroll,  widened. 
Later  books — the  two  parts  of  Sylvie  and  Bruno  and  even  a  good 
deal  of  The  Hunting  of  the  Snarly — are  not  comparable,  except 
here  and  there,  with  the  Alices.  None  the  less,  whatever  may 
have  happened  to  Lewis  Carroll  in  these  later  years,  the  small 
boy  in  Dodgson  who  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with 
logarithms,  who  armed  earthworms  with  tiny  sections  of  clay 
pipe,  and  revelled  in  puns  and  puzzles,  lived  on.  He  was  his 
own  happiest  company  in  his  solitude  at  Christ  Church;  and 
college  life,  he  said,  is  “  by  no  means  unmixed  misery  ”.  There 
this  recluse  indulged  in  more  hobbies  than  the  king  in  the  story 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  had  horses.  The  foremost  of  them  was 
being  methodical.  He  first  summarised,  then  filed,  all  his  letters. 
He  kept  lists  of  the  unanswered — containing  sometimes  as  many 
as  seventy  or  eighty  names — and  to  such  admirable  effect  that 
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he  once  apologised  to  a  friend  for  not  acknowledging  a  letter 
twenty-four  months  old,  and  sent  his  thanks  to  another  for  a 
present  that  had  reached  him  five  years  before. 

He  was  a  skilful  amateur  photographer  (“  in  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess  ”),  his  portraitures  being  remarkable  for  his  original 
attempts  at  “  pictorial  effects  ”,  and  he  particularly  enjoyed 
practising  his  art  on  a  distinguished  sitter.  He  invented  a  system 
of  mnemonics  and  of  electoral  reform,  a  postage-stamp  case, 
poetical  acrostics  and  the  nyctograph,  and  improved  the  game  of 
backgammon.  He  published  a  volume  of  parodies,  chiefly  of 
Tennyson  and  even  of  Longfellow,  but  none  quite  equal  to  “  Will 
you  walk  a  little  faster.?”  or  “  Beautiful  Soup.”  He  wrote  a  little 
treatise  on  Reading,  and  Wise  Words  about  Letter  Writing. 

And  though  he  once  in  a  letter  played  a  joke  on  one  of  his 
little  girls  which  was  not  quite  successful,  he  kept  the  rules 
which  he  himself  laid  down — rules  that  are  easily  elastic  enough 
to  welcome  even  the  inexhaustibly  Queery-Leary  epistles  of  the 
author  of  There  was  an  Old  Man  who  said,  Hush  !” : 

...  So  then  I  hope  to  hear  your  ways 
Arc  bent  on  English  moves 

For  that  I  trust  once  more  to  gaze 
Upon  the  friend  I  loves  .  .  . 

But  if  you  arc  not  coming  now 
Just  write  a  line  to  say  so — 

And  I  shall  still  consider  how 
Ajoskyboskybayso. 

No  more  my  pen :  no  more  my  ink : 

No  more  my  rhyme  is  clear. 

So  I  shall  leave  off  here  I  think — 

Yours  ever, 

Edward  Lear. 

Dodgson  was  actively  interested  in  public  affairs,  too.  When 
the  erection  of  a  belfry  in  Tom  Quad  was  proposed  he  made 
witty  sport  of  the  design — in  both  senses  of  the  word :  “  Its  chief 
architectural  merit  is  its  simplicity — a  simplicity  so  pure,  so  pro¬ 
found,  in  a  word  so  simple  that  no  other  word  will  fitly  describe 
it.”  He  thus  transported  the  hated  belfry  into  the  atmosphere  of 
Wonderland.  In  T he  Dynamics  of  a  Parti-cle,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fancy  of  the  mathematician  is  at  play.  This  pamphlet 
appeared  in  1865  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  contesting  (in  vain) 
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the  scat  he  had  held  at  Oxford  University  for  eighteen  years,  and 
it  proved  to  be  not  of  a  kind  that  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
humour. 

Apart  from  A  Game  of  Logic  and  A  Tangled  Tale  with  ten 
stub^rn  “  knots  ”  in  it,  Dodgson  invented  also  no  less  than  four 
parlour  paper  pastimes,  which  he  called  Misch-masch,  Doublets, 
Lanricks  and  Syzygies,  the  last  so  ingeniously  elaborated  that  even 
intelligent  novices  might  spend  hours  in  heated  argument  over 
its  rules  for  scoring. 

Mathematics  indeed  and  her  sister  science  Logic  were  not  only 
his  serious  occupation  but  the  delight  of  his  leisure.  He  was  at 
times  a  poor  sleeper  and  to  while  away  the  lagging  hours  and,  as 
he  confessed,  to  keep  trespassing  thoughts  at  bay,  he  set  himself 
“  Pillow  Problems  ”,  and  invented  a  method  of  recording  them 
in  the  dark.  Alas,  even  these,  quite  apart  from  his  Euclid  and 
his  Modern  Rivals  lie  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Victoria, 
captivated  by  Alice  in  Wonderland,  sent  for  the  rest  of  its  author’s 
works,  and  was  thereupon  presented  with  copies  of  The 
Condensation  of  Determinants,  and  A  Syllabus  of  Plane 
Algebraical  Geometry.  Dodgson  himself  in  one  of  his  books 
denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  It  is  none  the  less  remark¬ 
able  that  the  author  of  a  book  so  remote  from  the  realm  of 
phantasy  as  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands 
could  and  did  share  her  delight  in  Wonderland  with  the  youngest 
of  her  subjects.  But  here  is  precisely  its  supreme  achievement. 
It  is,  in  the  words*  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  one  of  the  very  few 
books  in  the  world  “  which  can  be  read  with  equal  pleasure  by 
old  and  young.  ...  It  is  the  only  child’s  book  of  nonsense 
that  is  never  childish.”  And  not  only  that :  it  admits  us  into  a 
state  of  being  which  until  it  was  written  was  not  only  unexplored 
but  undiscovered.  Nevertheless  like  other  rare  achievements  it 
was  the  fruit  apparently  of  a  happy  accident.  For  once  in  a 
while  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  came  together. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  4th,  1862,  in  the  Long  Vacation,  a 
minute  expedition  set  out  from  Oxford  up  the  river  to  Godstow. 

*  These  I  have  taken  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fuller,  her- 
Jclf  one  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  litde  girls  and  the  mother  of  yet  another — 
whose  happy  thought  it  was  to  endow  a  cot  in  the  Childrens’  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  to  his  memory. 
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It  returned  laden  with  a  treature  compared  with  which  that  of 
the  Golden  Hind  was  but  dross.  It  consisted  of  Canon  Duck¬ 
worth,  then  a  tutor  at  Christ  Church  and  the  “  duck  ”  in  the 
story  itself,  of  Dodgson,  and  the  three  little  Liddells,  whom 
Dodgson  had  nicknamed  Prima,  Secunda  and  Tertia.  They 
were,  each  in  her  own  degree,  members  of  a  happy  band  of 
children  who  were  the  delight  and  solace  of  Carroll’s  long  years 
at  Christ  Church.  A  few  of  them  remained  his  intimate  friends. 
But  in  general  they  reigned  in  turn  as  briefly  as  the  Aprils  that 
have  followed  one  another  throughout  the  centuries.  He  col¬ 
lected  them  wherever  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  them, 
especially,  so  it  seems,  at  the  sea-side  and  in  railway  trains.  It 
is  related  that,  bound  for  the  beach,  he  would  leave  his  lodgings 
at  Eastbourne  armed  not  only  with  puzzles  but  with  a  supply  of 
large  safety  pins,  in  case  any  little  girl  intent  on  paddling  should 
be  in  need  of  one.  Unlike  most  other  dons,  he  provided  not  cakes 
or  goodies  for  their  entertainment  in  his  “  large,  lofty  and  ex¬ 
tremely  cheerful-looking  study,”  where  he  insisted  on  keeping  all 
his  furniture  and  carpets  in  precise  alignment,  but  a  musical  box, 
toys  and  an  old  Woolly  Bear,  not  to  mention  home-made  devices 
for  lighting  his  gas  and  for  boiling  his  kettle.  In  London  he  took 
them  to  plays  and  pantomimes,  and  blessed  any  small  actresses 
who  shone  behind  the  footlights  with  a  like  generosity  and  kind¬ 
ness.  However  brief  the  reign  of  these  (occasionally  fractious) 
little  princesses,  he  was  faithfully  fickle  to  one  and  all  of  them— 
each  in  turn.  Not  so  with  small  boys.  Bruno  may  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  imp,  elf  and  infant  Samuel,  but  for  small  boys  in  general 
Dodgson  and  even  Carroll  professed  an  aversion  “  almost  amount¬ 
ing  to  terror  But  then,  as  Mrs.  Meynell  has  pointed  out,  small 
boys  in  Art  have  never  been  neglected.  It  was  Carroll’s  preroga¬ 
tive  “  to  make  great  amends  to  little  girls 

Of  the  three  children  who  accompanied  him  to  Godstow  that 
afternoon,  it  was  Secunda — Alice  Pleasance  Liddell — “  courteous, 
trustful,  wildly  curious  .  .  .  loving  as  a  dog  and  gende  as  a 
fawn  ”,  who  was  desdned  as  “  Alice  ”  to  be  immortal.  She  was 
the  mistress  jewel  in  his  carcanct.  They  paddled  on;  Duckworth 
was  stroke  of  the  “  pair  ”,  Dodgson  bow,  and  Alice’s  Adventures 
Underground  were  told,  on  and  on,  over  stroke’s  shoulder  to 
Secunda  who,  with  her  sisters,  and  robes  in  lap,  sat  at  the  tiller. 
“  Yes,”  the  skipper  agreed,  on  the  question  being  put  to  him,  “  I 
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am  inventing  as  we  go  along.”  Carroll  was  then  thirty,  Blake 
being  two  years  older  when  Songs  of  Innocence  was  published. 

Now  afternoons  in  July,  if  fair  and  cloudless,  are  apt  to  be 
narcotic.  The  rhythm  of  sculling  quiets  the  mind  and  sets  the 
workaday  wits  drowsing.  The  low  secret  chuckle  of  the  water, 
the  lovely  light  on  its  surface,  rimpling  up  into  those  three  rapt 
litde  faces,  would  have  decoyed  any  imagination  into  activity. 
And  Carroll’s  voice  flowed  gently  on  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  clucking  of  the  river,  the  dipping  swallows  and  the  faint  stir 
of  the  wind  in  the  branches  at  the  water  side. 

It  was  at  Duckworth’s  suggestion  that  he  laboured  on  into  the 
small  hours  that  evening,  pen  and  paper  for  company  and  mid¬ 
night  oil  for  illumination.  “  His  memory  was  so  good,”  said  his 
friend,  “  that  I  think  the  story  as  he  wrote  it  down  was  almost 
word  by  word  the  same  as  he  had  told  it  in  the  boat.”  The  MS.  was 
bestowed  on  the  Deanery,  and  here  Henry  Kingsley  chanced  on 
it.  Why  should  such  a  treasure  remain  hidden  under  a  bushel  ? 
He  urged  Mrs.  Liddell  to  persuade  its  author  to  publish  it,  and 
suggested  Tenniel  as  illustrator.  Alice’s  Hour  in  Elfland  having 
been  discarded  as  a  title,  it  appeared  exactly  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  in  spite  of  its  temporary  withdrawal  from  circulation 
owing  to  the  poor  reproduction  of  its  pictures,  it  instantly  cap¬ 
tivated  the  sedate  Victorians  and  has  never  since  suffered  the 
faintest  eclipse. 

There  are  variants  of  this  account.  But  what  they  all  have  in 
common  is  evidence  that  the  tale,  rhymes  and  all,  and  “  finished  ” 
to  the  finest  edge  of  craftsmanship,  seems  for  the  most  part  to 
have  floated  into  Carroll’s  mind  as  spontaneously  as  did  one  of 
the  best  known  lines  in  English  verse :  “  For  the  Snark  was  a 
Boojum,  you  see.”  “  Every  word  of  the  dialogue,”  he  said, 
“  came  of  itself.”  And  though  he  confesses  elsewhere  that  his 
“  jaded  muse  was  ”  at  times  “  goaded  into  action  .  .  .  more 
because  she  had  to  say  something  than  because  she  had  something 
to  say  ”,  and  that  he  despatched  Alice  down  the  rabbit  hole  not 
knowing  in  the  least  what  was  to  become  of  her;  and  though, 
whenever  the  crystal  wellspring  ceased  to  flow,  he  could  always 
pretend  to  fall  fast  asleep  (whereas  of  course  he  had  actually  come 
wide  awake) — all  this  little  affects  the  marvel,  and  is  interesting 
mainly  because  Dodgson  in  Sylcie  and  Bruno  expressed  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  any  writing  that  was  chiefly  the  result  of  taking  pains. 
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He  maintained  that  all  such  writing  cannot  but  remain  unim¬ 
passioned  and  uninspired. 

What,  then,  of  the  scorned  delights,  and  the  laborious  days; 
what  of  the  loading  of  every  rift  with  ore;  and  that  midnight  oil 
in  the  study  of  Christ  Church.?  A^e  these  the  sighs  of  a  Dodg- 
son  weeping  over  a  lost  Carroll.?  Or  was  it  merely  that,  with 
advancing  age,  he  himself,  like  most  elderly  writers,  when  re¬ 
calling  the  light  that  shone  upon  their  youthful  achievements 
and  the  dews  that  dropped  on  them  from  heaven,  forgot  the  care, 
the  patience  and  the  pains.?  Yet  another  marvel  is  that  Wonder¬ 
land  should  have  been  followed  by  so  consummate  a  sequel  as 
Through  the  Lool{ing-Glass.  They  are  twin  stars  on  whose 
relative  radiance  alone  literary  astronomers  may  be  left  to 
disagree. 

Both  stories  have  a  structural  framework — in  the  one  playing 
cards,  in  the  other  a  game  of  chess,  the  moves  in  which  Dodgson 
afterwards  punctiliously  justified.  These  no  doubt  suggested  a 
few  of  his  chief  characters,  or  rather  their  social  status;  but  what 
other  tale-teller  could  have  made  Carroll’s  use  of  them?  All 
that  he  owed  to  the  device  of  the  Looking-Glass,  except  that  it 
is  one  which  has  perplexed  and  delighted  child,  philosopher  and 
savage  alike,  is  that  the  handwriting  in  the  story  is  the  wrong 
way  round,  and  that  when  Alice  wished  to  go  forwards  she  had 
to  walk  backwards — a  method  of  progression  that  is  sometimes 
of  service  even  in  life  itself.  Both  stories,  too — and  this  is  a  more 
questionable  contrivance,  particularly  as  it  introduces  a  rather 
sententious  elder  sister — turn  out  to  be  dreams;  and  one  little 
girl  I  know  of  burst  out  crying  when  the  awakening  came.  .  .  . 

It  is,  however,  their  rational  poise  in  a  topsy-turvy  world  (a 
world  seen  upside-down,  as  M.  Cammaerts  says,  and  looking  far 
more  healthy  and  bright),  that  gives  the  two  tales  their  exquisite 
balance.  For  though  laws  there  certainly  are  in  the  realm  of 
Nonsense,  they  are  all  of  them  unwritten  laws.  Its  subjects  obey 
them  unaware  of  any  restrictions.  Anything  may  happen  there 
except  only  what  can’t  happen  there.  Its  kings  and  queens  arc 
kings  and  queens  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  Mock 
Turtle  is  a  Mock  Turtle,  even  though  once  he  was  a  real  Turtle 
— by  a  divine  right,  that  is,  on  which  there  is  no  need  to  insist. 
A  man  there,  whether  he  be  Tweedledum  or  the  Carpenter  or 
the  White  Knight,  apart  from  his  being  a  gentleman  so  perfect 
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that  you  do  not  notice  it,  is  never  “  a  man  for  a’  that,”  simply 
because  there  isn’t  any  “  a’  that  And  though  “  morals  ” 
pepper  their  pages — “  Everything’s  got  a  moral  if  only  you  can 
find  it  ” — the  stories  themselves  have  none.  “  In  fact,”  as 
Carroll  said  himself,  “  they  do  not  teach  anything  at  all 

Instead,  they  stealthily  instil  into  us  a  unique  state  of  mind. 
Their  jam — wild  strawberry — is  the  powder — virgin  gold-dust 
—though  we  may  never  be  conscious  of  its  cathartic  effects. 
Although  too  Carroll’s  Nonsense,  in  itself,  in  Dryden’s  words, 
may  be  such  that  it  “  never  can  be  understood  ”,  there  is  no  need 
to  understand  it.  It  is  self-evident.  Besides,  haven’t  we,  like  the 
Red  Queen  herself,  heard  other  kinds  of  nonsense,  and  in  very 
sober  spheres,  “  compared  with  which  this  would  be  as  sensible 
as  a  dictionary  ”  ?  It  lightens  our  beings  like  sunshine,  Hke  that 
divine  rainbow  in  the  skies  beneath  which  the  living  things  of 
the  world  went  out  into  radiance  and  freedom  from  the  narrow 
darkness  of  the  Ark. 

And  what,  for  example,  even  from  a  strictly  conventional  point 
of  view,  is  unusual,  unpractical,  amiss  in  the  Duchess’s  kitchen. 
She  is  gracing  it  with  her  presence,  and  these  are  democratic 
times;  she  is  nursing  a  baby,  and  Noblesse  oblige]  and  the 
kitchen  is  full  of  smoke,  which  Victorian  kitchens  often  were. 
What  do  we  expect  in  a  kitchen.?  A  cook,  a  fire,  a  cat,  and  a 
cauldron  with  soup  in  it.  It  is  precisely  what  we  get — and,  to 
give  it  flavour,  someone  has  been  a  little  free  with  the  pepper. 
The  cook,  it  is  true,  is  throwing  frying-pans  and  saucepans  at 
her  mistress,  but  nowadays  there’s  many  a  lady  in  the  land  who 
would  forgive  the  fusillade  if  only  she  could  secure  the  cook. 
As  for  the  Duchess’s  remarks,  they  are  as  appropriate  as  they  are 
peremptory.  And  do  we  not  expect  the  high-born  to  be  a  little 
high-handed.  Alice  enquires  why  her  cat  grins  like  that. 

“  It’s  a  Cheshire  cat,”  she  says,  “  and  that’s  why.” 

Alice  smiled  that  she  didn’t  know  cats  could  grin. 

“  They  all  can,”  said  the  Duchess,  “  and  most  of  them  do.” 

Alice  didn’t  know  of  any  that  did. 

“  You  don’t  know  much,”  said  the  Duchess,  “  and  that’s  a 
fact.” 

So  far,  so  practical.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
‘  large  kitchen  ”  into  which  nine-inch  Alice  had  so  uncere¬ 
moniously  intruded  belonged  to  a  little  house  in  a  wood  only 
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about  four  feet  high,  nor  that  the  Duchess’s  grunting  infant  as 
soon  as  it  breathes  the  open  air  in  Alice’s  arms  turns  placidly 
into  a  small  pig.  And  that,  except  metaphorically,  children 
don’t  do.  Not  in  real  life,  that  is.  Only  in  dreams. 

And  it  is  here  that  we  stumble  on  the  sovereign  element  in 
the  Alices.  It  consists  in  the  presentation  of  what  is  often 
perfectly  rational,  practical,  logical,  and,  maybe,  mathematical, 
what  is  terse,  abrupt  and  pointed,  in  a  state  and  under  conditions 
of  life  to  which  we  most  of  us  win  admittance  only  when  we  are 
blessedly  asleep.  To  every  man  his  own  dreams,  to  every  man 
his  own  day-dreams.  And  as  with  sense,  nonsense  and  un-sense; 
as  with  me,  you  and  a  sort  of  us-ishness;  as  with  past,  future  and 
the  all-and-almost-nothing  in  between;  so  with  Greenwich  time, 
time  and  dream  time;  good  motives,  bad  motives,  and  dream 
motives;  self,  better  self  and  dream  self.  Dreaming  is  another 
state  of  being,  with  laws  as  stringent  and  as  elastic  as  those  of 
the  world  of  Nonsense.  And  what  dream  in  literature  has  more 
blissfully  refreshed  a  prose-ridden  world  than  the  dream  which 
gently  welled  into  Dodgson’s  mind  that  summer  afternoon,  j, 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  when,  oars  in  hand  and  eyes  fixed  on 
little  Alice  Liddell’s  round-orbed  countenance,  the  Lewis  Carroll  I 
in  him  slipped  off  into  Wonderland.  I 

Who  can  say  what  influences  one  silent  consciousness  may 
have  upon  another?  May  it  not  be  to  some  magical  suffusion 
and  blending  of  these  two,  the  mathematician’s  and  the  child’s, 
that  we  owe  the  Alices}  Even  the  technical  triumph  of  the 
two  books  consists  in  having  made  what  is  finally  declared  to  be 
a  dream  actually  and  always  seem  to  be  a  dream.  Open  either 
of  them  at  random ;  ask  yourself  any  one  of  the  questions  on  the 
page  exposed;  endeavour  to  find  an  answer  not  merely  as  apt 
and  pungent  as  are  most  answers  of  the  Alice  order,  but  one 
that  will  at  the  same  time  fret  by  not  so  much  as  a  hair’s  breadth 
the  story’s  dream-like  crystalline  tissue :  and  then  turn  back  to 
the  book  for  Carroll’s  answer.  That  alone,  though  a  trivial  one, 
will  be  proof  enough  of  the  quality  of  Carroll’s  genius. 

And  what  of  the  visionary  light,  the  colour,  the  scenery;  that 
wonderful  sea-scape,  for  example,  in  The  Walrus  and  the  Car-  I 
penter,  as  wide  as  Milton’s  in  ll  Penseroso — the  quality  of  its  f 
sea,  its  sands,  its  spaces  and  distances?  What  of  the  exquisite  | 
transition  from  one  setting  on  to  another  in  a  serene  seductive  I 
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discontinuity  in — for  but  one  example — the  chapter  entitled 
“Wool  and  Water  ”? 

As  for  the  relation  between  the  world  of  our  dreams  and 
the  world  of  our  actual,  our  modern  oneirocritics  have  their 
science,  but  the  lover  of  the  Alices  is  in  no  need  of  it.  What 
relation  any  such  dream-world  has  to  some  other  state  of  being 
seen  only  in  glimpses  here  and  now  may  be  a  more  valuable 
but  is  an  even  less  answerable  questsion.  In  any  case,  and  even 
though  there  are  other  delights  in  them  which  only  many  years’ 
experience  of  life  can  fully  reveal,  it  is  the  child  that  is  left  in 
us  who  tastes  the  sweetest  honey  and  laves  its  imagination  in 
the  clearest  waters  to  be  found  in  the  Alices. 

How  the  books  fare  in  translation  I  cannot  say.  It  would  be 
insular,  in  any  case,  since  their  nonsense  is  solely  their  own,  to 
flatter  ourselves  overmuch  that  it  is  not  only  English  of  the 
English  but  how  strangely  verdant  a  Victorian  oasis  amid  such 
quantities  of  sand !  May  that  nonsense  in  all  its  varieties  con¬ 
tinue  to  blossom  like  the  almond  tree,  for  the  oaks  of  the  forest 
will  flourish  none  the  less  bravely  in  its  floral  company.  Indeed 
there  are  times  and  crises  in  affairs  not  only  personal,  but  public, 
political  and  even  international,  when  the  following  tribute  from 
M.  Cammaerts  may  first  serve  for  a  solace  and  then  for  a  solemn 
warning : 

The  English,  he  says,  speak,  in  an  off-hand  way,  of  “  possessing  a 
Sense  of  Humour  ”  or  of  not  possessing  it,  little  realising  that  this 
sense,  with  the  meaning  they  attach  to  it,  is  almost  unique  in  the  world, 
and  can  be  acquired  only  after  years  of  strenuous  and  patient  effort. 
For  many  foreigners,  Einstein’s  theories  present  fewer  difficulties  than 
certain  limericks.  .  .  . 

Than  certain  limericks !  We  can  at  need,  that  is,  while  still  we 
keep  the  mint,  dole  out  these  precious  coppers  whensoever  the 
too  too  intellectual  alien  becomes  a  little  too  superior;  while  for 
our  own  precious  island  currency  we  can  treasure  the  gold  of  the 
crystal-watered  land  of  Havillah — Carroll’s  and  the  Alices’.  And 
if  at  any  time  we  ourselves  need  an  unfaltering  and  unflattering 
looking-glass,  which  is  not  unscldom,  there  is  always  the  Cheshire 
Cat. 
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By  Lieut.-Colonel  Baird  Smith,  D.S.O. 

Among  the  more  distinctive  and  peculiar  features  of  the 
world-wide  heterogeneous  association  of  Dominions, 
Dependencies,  Crown  Colonies,  and  Vassal  States  known 
as  the  British  Empire,  are  its  attenuated  connecting  links;  those 
inordinately  long  lines  of  sea-communications  which  themselves 
constitute  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  defensive  framework. 

The  relation  of  the  length  of  these  communications  to  the 
time  required  to  traverse  them  has  not  remained  constant; 
modern  means  of  transport  and  intercommunication  gradually 
brought  all  parts  of  the  Empire  nearer  together.  Thus  it  became 
practicable,  not  only  to  maintain  minimum  garrisons  in  distant 
colonies,  but  by  means  of  a  navy  supreme  at  sea  to  make  en¬ 
croachment  by  a  hostile  European  Power  almost  impossible.  A 
chronic  shortage  of  military  strength,  added  to  a  situation  of 
complete  naval  security,  encouraged  a  progressive  economy  in 
the  provision  of  garrisons;  as  the  Empire  continued  to  expand, 
so  its  visible  military  resources  appeared  to  shrink. 

The  larger  colonies,  seemingly  defenceless,  though  possessed 
of  political  ambitions,  had  come  to  assume  in  the  minds  of  certain 
Victorian  statesmen  the  character  of  embarrassing  and  unprofit¬ 
able  investments;  and  thus  for  years  a  retarding  influence  was 
exercised  on  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  Imperial  Defence. 
The  earliest  of  such  schemes  may  be  taken  as  that  unfortunate 
attempt  to  make  the  American  colonists  contribute  cash  and  men 
to  their  own  defence  against  the  Red  Indians;  a  scheme  which 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  young  plant  of  Empire.  The  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  these  seceded  colonies  produced  a  frontier 
with  Canada  that  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean;  so  that,  as  the 
growing  importance  of  that  Dominion  to  the  existence  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  the  nourishment  of  the  British  population,  came 
to  be  rightly  appreciated,  this  open  frontier  invited  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Imperial  government’s  military  advisers. 

To  quarter  permanent  garrisons  along  the  whole  defenceless 
line  would  not  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  employing  the  entire 
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I  available  Imperial  forces  to  defend  it  in  war  against  so  powerful 
a  neighbour;  but  these  forces,  even  if  they  had  been  sufficient  for 
such  a  task,  had  other  and  more  immediate  commitments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Resort  was  therefore  had  to  a  form  of  paper 
defence;  a  mutual  frontier  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  embodied  in  a  treaty,  while  Canada  was 
definitely  guaranteed  the  necessary  Imperial  assistance  in  a  war 
of  self-defence.  Thus  the  two  nations  remained  separated  by 
a  line  neither  garrisoned  nor  fortified;  whose  seeming  self- 
sufficiency  is  often  used  as  an  argument  for  total  abolition  of 
all  Imperial  defences  whatsoever. 

Guarantees  of  military  assistance  to  any  of  the  Dominions  or 
Colonics  in  time  of  war  rested  of  course  on  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  fleets  to  keep  the  command  of  the  seas;  and  on  the 
assumption  that  such  power  existed  were  based  their  various 
schemes  of  local  defence.  It  being  generally  impossible  to  fore¬ 
tell  from  whence  the  calls  for  help  might  come,  the  nearer  home 
the  scanty  Imperial  forces  were  concentrated,  the  more  quickly 
could  portions  of  them  be  dispatched  in  the  required  directions. 
Such  concentration  would  naturally  be  more  easily  effected,  if 
oversea  distant  garrisons  were  kept  at  a  minimum. 

By  1871  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  denuded  of 
regular  military  establishments  other  than  the  bases  of  the  Imperial 
fleets;  they  continued  however,  to  raise  and  train  their  local 
militias.  In  South  Africa  alone  the  troubled  relations  between 
the  British  and  Dutch  settlers  and  the  uncertain  temper  of  the 
African  tribes  made  any  weakening  of  the  Imperial  garrison 
inadvisable. 

!  In  1879  Lord  Carnarvon’s  Committee  examined  the  general 
question  of  “  Colonial  Imperial  Defence  ”;  and  the  results  of 
its  labours  were  available  to  the  Colonial  Conference  which  met 
eight  years  later.  Both  bodies  agreed  that  an  Imperial  system  to 
coordinate  and  supplement  local  defences  was  urgently  neces¬ 
sary.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  system.  Imperial  or  other, 
resulted  from  these  discussions;  here  and  there  a  naval  base 
was  brought  up  to  date  and  plans  for  fortifying  such  distant 
I  places  as  the  Torres  Strait  or  St.  George’s  Sound  were  drawn  up. 

I  But  the  numerical  strength  of  the  military  forces  continued  to 
bear  very  litde  relation  to  the  duties  they  might  be  called  on  to 
perform. 
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The  financing  of  Imperial  Defence  remained  unsolved;  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  moved  to  write  (i)  “It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  past  Imperial  carelessness  that  the  very  principles 
upon  which  the  burden  of  defence  should  be  divided  between 
ourselves  and  the  Colonies  have  never  been  settled.”  What 
Professor  Seeley  called  (2)  “  the  peaceful  uninterrupted  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Victorian  Age  ”  had  produced  a  complete  indifference 
to  all  such  abstract  discussions. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  passed  the  period 
of  Britain’s  “  splendid  isolation.”  The  sight  of  the  huge  armed 
camps  of  the  Continent,  in  close  proximity  to  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  aroused  the  fears  and  stirred  the  patriotism  of  a  great 
soldier.  In  his  campaign  for  National  Service  Lord  Roberts 
took  pains  to  explain  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  double 
nature  of  the  problem;  first  the  protection  of  these  Islands  from 
invasion,  next  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Speaking 
at  Newcastle  in  December,  1905,  he  said :  “  Our  whole  military 
organization  must  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
British  Navy  should  be  the  strongest  in  the  world.”  To  no 
assembly  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time  would  this  assumption 
have  appeared  anything  but  reasonable;  indeed,  it  had  long 
been  regarded  as  axiomatic. 

The  newly  formed  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  with  the 
object-lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  fresh  in  its  mind,  was 
exercised  with  three  problems — Home  defence,  Colonial  defence, 
and  the  defence  of  India.  As  to  the  first,  it  soon  arrived  at  the 
reassuring  conclusion  that  no  enemy  would  attempt  to  invade 
Great  Britain  with  a  force  less  than  70,000  men;  that  to  collect 
shipping  for  this  army  in  secret  would  be  impossible,  and  to 
attempt  to  land  it  on  the  coast  of  England  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
“  Blue  Water  School  ”  with  Admiral  Lord  Fisher  at  its  head, 
scoffed  at  the  whole  invasion  idea.  As  to  Colonial  defence,  it 
was  briefly  explained  to  Parliament  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Balfour :  (3)  “  the  general  question  ...  is  purely  maritime 
and  presents  no  special  difficulties  so  long  as  we  retain  command 
of  the  sea.”  The  loss  or  surrender  of  that  command  was,  of 
course,  to  him  inconceivable. 

The  defence  of  India,  then  regarded  as  the  chief  problem,  was 
at  least  made  easier  by  the  ubiquitous  existence  of  this  powerful 
armada;  it  in  a  measure  explained  the  niggardliness  of  the 
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Imperial  military  budgets,  and  the  meagre  provision  of  garrisons 
for  the  steadily  growing  possessions  overseas.  In  the  Far  East, 
where  the  interest  of  British  trade  had  long  rested  on  the  support 
of  unchallenged  naval  supremacy,  and  no  extensive  territorial 
settlements  had  to  be  guarded,  a  system  of  small  parcels  of 
soldiers  had  so  far  sufficed.  But  now  the  political  situation  was 
entirely  changed;  a  new  Asiatic  Power  had  added  its  modern 
fleet  to  others  already  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  and  with  it  and  its 
highly-trained  army  had  defeated  Russia  on  land  and  sea.  An 
actual,  local  military  security  of  the  British  setdements  no  longer 
existed;  their  safety  depended  on  Imperial  prestige.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  British  troops  here  distributed  in 
separate  posts  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  brigade.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  was  in  the  nature,  then,  of  a  wise  insurance. 

A  complete  absence  of  Imperial  garrisons  in  Australasia  caused 
no  apprehension  of  danger;  no  irruption  of  native  tribes  was  to 
be  feared,  and  the  local  defences  could  safely  be  left  to  the 
colonists  themselves.  Only  one  consideration  of  defence  re¬ 
mained;  a  doubt  whether  the  making  of  a  white  Australia  was 
not  too  slow  a  process,  or  whether  it  could  ever  be  interrupted  by 
those  who  wished  to  paint  the  continent  another  colour. 

The  question  of  the  South  African  colonies  was  again  different. 
Here  the  Empire  by  a  series  of  difficult  and  costly  small  wars, 
at  one  time  with  savages,  at  another  with  Boer  farmers,  had  at 
length  established  its  authority  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi. 
On  the  eve  of  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  new  Union  of 
South  Africa  an  Imperial  garrison  of  four  regiments  of  cavalry, 
six  battalions  of  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery  and 
engineers,  was  still  quartered  in  the  country;  but  this  garrison, 
for  various  reasons,  the  British  government  now  proposed  to 
withdraw.  As  a  substitute  a  local  defence  force  was  organized 
which,  perhaps  unavoidably,  re-created  a  military  distinction 
between  former  antagonists;  since  the  mainly  British  urban  popu¬ 
lation  furnished  the  infantry  units,  the  Boer  farmers  the  resus¬ 
citated  “  commandos.”  This  organisation  was  still  far  from 
complete  in  1914. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  at  once  put  to  a  severe  test. 
The  intense  pre-occupation  of  the  British  Government  with  the 
war  in  France,  and  the  recall  of  the  remaining  British  troops, 
offered  to  the  malcontent  elements  an  opportunity  to  strike  for 
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independence.  But  the  German  war-direction  unthinkingly 
provided  a  diversion;  its  obstinate  resolve  to  defend  the  indefen¬ 
sible  German  colonies  gratuitously  created  a  long  colonial  war, 
to  distract  the  domestic  jealousies  of  its  Dutch  and  British 
enemies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  Union  government  offered 
to  dispense  with  an  Imperial  garrison;  and  in  the  general 
scramble  for  economies  the  British  government  accepted  the 
offer.  By  December,  1921,  one  more  province  of  the  Empire 
was  accordingly  stripped  of  its  Imperial  defences.  The  cost  of 
raising  and  training  the  South  African  Defence  Force  on  the 
original  1912  scale  was  now  judged  to  be  prohibitive;  the  revived 
“  commandos  ”,  cheap,  efficient,  and  predominantly  Dutch,  by 
degrees  reoccupied  their  former  now  undisputed  position  of 
local  military  advantage. 

In  Egypt  the  British  garrison  was  also  an  army  of  occupation. 
In  its  double  role,  strategically  posted  on  the  Empire’s  communi¬ 
cations  with  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  ensuring  law  and  order 
in  Egypt  itself,  it  appeared  to  encroach  on  Egyptian  liberty;  but 
so  far  this  encroachment  had  little  political  significance.  A 
normal  garrison  of  one  British  mixed  brigade  sufficed  for  these 
duties;  while  a  solitary  battalion  in  the  re-conquered  Sudan 
might  doubtfully  be  regarded  as  an  effective  British  military  out¬ 
post.  In  the  scheme  of  Egypt’s  defence  against  some  unlikely 
external  aggression  the  native  Egyptian  army  was,  of  course, 
included. 

By  1910  the  main  strength  of  the  British  fleet  was  being  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  North  Sea;  a  comparatively  weak  squadron  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Mediterranean  face  to  face  with  the  fleets  of 
France,  Italy  and  Austria.  The  bases  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
still  held  their  military  garrisons;  which  were  always  liable  to  be 
requisitioned,  all  or  in  part,  for  service  elsewhere  in  the  field. 
The  question  of  their  replacement  by  substitutes,  when  necessary, 
rested  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  British  fleet  to  protect  these 
bases;  which  held  altogether  some  seven  infantry  battalions  and 
fifteen  companies  of  fortress  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  system  of  putting  packets  of  first-line  trewps  into  such 
places,  still  wrongly  regarded  as  modern  fortresses,  was  quite  out 
of  date  in  the  twentieth  century,  though  perhaps  not  obviously 
so  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Rock  for  instance  might  appear 
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to  the  uninitiated  as  the  last  word  in  strategic  domination,  but 
with  the  development  of  land  and  sea  artillery  and  of  air-craft, 
it  was  no  longer  capable  of  unaided  all  round  self  defence. 

Dumped  in  such  places  as  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Bermuda,  West 
Africa  and  Honduras,  more  small  parcels  of  British  troops,  in 
all  amounting  to  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  about  eleven 
companies  of  fortress  artillery  and  engineers,  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  caretakers.  The  real  security  of  these  islands  and  dependencies 
lay  not  in  their  sparse  garrisons,  but  in  the  assumed  sureness  of 
succour  in  their  hour  of  danger,  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
British  Navy. 

By  the  time  that  the  expansion  of  British  power  in  India  had 
reached  its  limit,  some  50,000  British  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  Peninsula,  almost  inextricably  mixed  with  a  supposed  loyal 
Sepoy  army  of  six  times  their  own  numbers.  The  security  of 
British  rule  had  come  to  depend  on  the  trustworthiness  of  a  host 
of  mercenaries;  so  that  in  1858,  after  the  Mutiny  had  been 
I  quelled,  it  became  necessary  to  disband  or  strike  off  the  muster- 
rolls  about  half  this  overgrown  establishment  of  Indian  regulars 
and  irregulars,  to  dismantle  some  of  the  arsenals,  and  to  take  the 
remainder  into  British  charge.  The  Bengal  army  was  re-consti¬ 
tuted,  and  British  troops  took  sole  possession  of  all  artillery  and 
ordnance  stores;  while  the  future  proportion  of  British  to  Indian 
soldiers  was  definitely  fixed  at  one  to  three. 

As  to  externals,  the  Russian  menace  had  long  continued  to  be 
the  chief  consideration  in  the  training  and  distribution  of  the 
British-Indian  army.  In  1899  the  proposal  to  borrow  a  part  of 
the  white  troops  for  service  in  Natal  was  very  reluctantly  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Indian  government;  and  even  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  newest  re-organization  of  the  forces  in  India 
assumed  the  north-west  frontier  as  their  area  of  concentration  for 
war.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Defence  Committee,  the  continued 
existence  as  a  buffer  against  Russian  aggression  of  an  Afghanistan 
devoid  of  railways,  almost  roadless,  and  poor  in  natural  resources, 
was  sufficient  security  that  a  long  period,  perhaps  twelve  months 
or  more,  would  be  available  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities; 
during  which  fresh  forces  could  be  concentrated  in  support  of 
those  already  in  line.  As  to  what  this  first  line  should  be,  the 
authority  of  Lord  Kitchener  was  quoted,  (4)  for  estimating  it  at 
“  eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  corresponding  number  of  other 
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arms.”  The  Indian  garrison  being  just  able  to  provide  these 
numbers,  Parliament  was  accordingly  invited  to  assume  that  “  the 
first  strain  of  war,  though  heavy,  will  not  be  overwhelming”. 
(5)  In  1909,  two  armies,  with  head-quarters  at  Rawal  Pindi  and 
Poonah  respectively,  were  grouped  in  some  ten  divisions  of  all 
arms  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  of  their  successive  concentration 
for  defence  of  the  north-west  frontier.  The  British  troops  in 
these  armies  totalled  about  75,000  men. 

The  year  1909  saw  another  Imperial  Conference  assemble  in 
London,  at  which  some  frank  disclosures  of  the  urgent  naval  and 
military  situation  were  made  to  the  Dominion  delegates;  but  they 
were  unable  at  the  time  to  offer  advice  or  help.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  general  situation  continued  to  weigh  heavily 
on  the  minds  of  those  responsible,  up  till  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  menace  to  India  had  receded  into 
the  background,  and  the  far  greater  danger  nearer  home  had  over¬ 
shadowed  everything.  The  time-honoured  system  of  Imperial 
defence  based  on  a  small  army  and  a  navy  large  and  powerful 
enough  to  deal  with  any  conceivable  hostile  combination,  was 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  through  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  German  fleet.  If  this  growth  remained  unchecked,  the 
balance  could  only  be  restored  by  an  alliance  with  another  great 
Power.  As  preparation  to  meet  this  danger,  no  considerable 
precautionary  concentration  of  the  military  forces  could  be 
effected  without  further  denuding  the  Empire’s  outer  defences; 
nothing  could  be  done  beyond  perfecting  the  small  “  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,”  and  its  mobilization  arrangements,  and  schedul¬ 
ing  its  possible  sources  of  reinforcements.  The  concentration  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  in  home  waters,  while  the  prospective  enemy’s 
squadron’s  were  still  numerically  inferior,  at  least  provided  naval 
security  for  the  British  Isles;  and  so  far  as  all  these  measures 
went,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Empire  was  prepared  for  war. 
But  preparation,  to  be  adequate,  must  be  commensurate  with  the 
forseen  occasion;  which  here  was  a  contemplated  adventure, 
alongside  an  Ally,  in  a  Continental  War  of  inestimable  size  and 
duration.  For  this  the  military  provision  soon  proved  wholly 
insufficient. 

Though  the  recent  enormous  expansion  of  Imperial  strength 
during  four  years  of  war  might  seem  to  support  the  contention 
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that  the  Empire  docs  indeed  rest  on  solid  military  foundations, 
yet  actual  security  to-day  must  be  estimated  not  by  potential 
resources,  but  by  existing  and  immediately  available  means  of 
defence.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  Empire  will  always  have, 
as  in  1914,  allies  to  stand  in  the  line,  while  its  immense  latent 
strength  is  once  again  gradually  developed.  Nor  can  it  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Imperial  wealth,  depleted  to-day  by  huge 
internal  and  external  debt  redemptions,  will  always  suffice  to 
pay  for  that  development.  The  Empire  may  be  faced  by  a  power¬ 
ful  combination  of  enemies;  resolved  to  deny  it  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  supplementary  armament  after  war  is  declared. 

For  the  unhindered  concentration  of  outlying  forces,  or  of  the 
succours  furnished  by  the  Dominions,  a  navy  no  longer  “  the 
strongest  in  the  world,”  hard  pressed  to  maintain  the  sea  lines  of 
supply,  may  conceivably  not  suffice.  The  recent  abrogation  of 
that  naval  supremacy,  which  nineteenth-century  statesmen  re¬ 
garded  as  fundamental,  is  to-day  represented  as  both  politic  and 
unavoidable;  yet  with  it  has  gone  the  main  foundation  of  the 
older,  concrete  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 

It  is  now  highly  improbable  that  any  considerable  new  territory 
can  in  future  be  included  in  the  Empire’s  straggling  bounds; 
which  may  be  regarded  as  stretched  to  their  utmost  capacity  by 
a  series  of  ”  Mandates.”  The  fact  that  these  are  in  many  ways 
different  from  other  and  older  responsibilities  cannot  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  Imperial  defence  scheme  must  at  present  include 
them  all.  In  process  of  time,  by  development  and  immigration, 
the  mandated  territories  suitable  for  white  settlement  may  develop 
into  self-governing  Dominions,  some  attain  complete  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  all  become  responsible  for  their  own  defence.  The 
Mandatory  Power  for  the  present  provides  them  with  the  security 
of  its  own  prestige;  if  its  actual  strength  remains  hidden,  it  is 
none  the  less  assumed  by  those  protected  to  be  there.  Yet  the 
enormous  accretion  of  territories  requiring  this  invisible  protec¬ 
tion  has  occured  during  a  period  of  continual  shrinkage  and  re¬ 
trenchment  of  the  Imperial  armaments. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  the  scheme  of  Imperial  defence  has 
been  tacitly  re-adjusted,  to  conform  not  so  much  to  a  new  world- 
political  situation,  as  to  an  atmosphere  of  growing  international 

I  treaty-agreement.  What  may  be  termed  “  values  ”  in  the  Imperial 
tttstegic  [^ition  ar«  to  a  large  extent  transformed;  certain  inter- 
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national  leagues  and  pacts,  and  certain  agreements  of  naval 
armaments-restriction  are  now  assumed  to  afford  substantial 
guarantees  of  security.  The  strength  of  the  British  Navy  is  no 
longer  exclusively  determined  by  the  concrete  needs  of  Imperial 
defence,  but  by  a  kind  of  “  relativity  by  which  whole  foreign 
navies  are  treated  as  offensively  nonexistent,  and  excluded  from 
the  defensive  equation.  Batdeship  fleets  are  regarded  as  perhaps 
obsolescent;  while  the  cruisers  necessary  to  patrol  the  Empire’s 
communications  are  no  longer  estimated  solely  from  the  work 
they  might  have  to  do,  but  from  an  artificial  Anglo-American 
“  parity  ”. 

The  problem  of  defence  enters  now  the  regions  of  the 
intangible,  wherein  older  standards  and  measures  appear  often 
devoid  of  meaning,  and  new  political  formulae  seem  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  fleets  and  armies.  The  outbreaks  of  wars,  however 
unlikely,  are  yet  conceived  as  affording  time  to  decide  who  is 
the  “  aggressor  that  is,  the  party  to  be  subjected  to  economic 
outlawry  or  even  military  coercion  by  the  combined  co-signatories 
of  some  “  Pact  ”  or  “  Covenant  ”. 

As  participant  in  this  new  form  of  war-prevention  Great 
Britain  stands  personally,  not  necessarily  imperially,  deeply  com¬ 
mitted,  and  is  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  pledged  to  the  aim 
of  general  disarmament.  In  the  confusion  of  such  opposite 
demands,  the  difference  between  a  World-Empire,  loosely  strung 
together,  and  so-called  Great  Powers  compactly  established 
within  continental  frontiers,  is  constantly  overlooked  or  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  British  Empire  is  cast  to  fill  an  Imperial  r61e; 
which  demands  many  more  accessories  than  suffice  for  the  lesser 
parts  played  by  European  states.  In  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain’s 
continental  neighbours  and  prospective  associates  in  peace-pre¬ 
servation,  she  may  appear  sufficiently  provided  for  that  purpose; 
the  security  of  her  huge  Empire  is  no  great  concern  of  theirs. 
That  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  Empire’s  enemies;  who, 
the  more  they  are  persuaded  that  it  exists  mainly  on  good  will, 
the  sooner  will  they  be  encouraged  to  “  call  the  bluff.” 

(1)  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

(2)  The  Empire.  A  lecture  by  Professor  Seeley,  April,  1889. 

(3)  Hansard,  May,  1905. 

(4)  Hansard,  May,  1905. 

(5)  Hansaid,  May,  1905. 
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By  Mrs.  Patrick  Ness 

IF  you  lay  open  a  map  of  Africa  you  will  find  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  a  vast  territory  across  the  centre  of  which  is  written 
the  word  “  Sahara  This  desert  is  the  core  of  the  French 
African  possessions  which  cover  (including  Madagascar)  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  African  continent.  Into  this  great  French 
Colonial  Empire  intrude  the  fragments  of  British  West  Africa, 
Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Gambia;  the 
Spanish  strips  of  Morocco,  Rio  de  Oro,  and  Rio  Muni;  Portuguese 
Guinea,  and  that  strange  native  country  Liberia.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  Nigeria,  they  are  all  so  small  in  comparison  that 
they  resemble  excrescences  on  the  smooth  surface  of  an  apple. 

Yet  if  anyone  has  grasped  the  magnitude  of  this  French 
African  Territory  stretching  nearly  3,000  miles  as  the  crow  flics 
from  North  to  South,  and  2,700  miles  from  East  to  West,  one 
may  be  almost  forgiven  for  picturing  it  as  largely  a  waste  of  sand, 
so  natural  is  it  to  think  of  the  Sahara  as  a  land  of  unconquerable 
desolation.  The  Empire  may  often  indeed  be  thought  of  as  a 
series  of  separate  groups  or  units;  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia 
in  the  north;  Senegal  and  French  Guinea  on  the  west;  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Dahomey,  the  French  Cameroons,  and  the  Congo  on  the 
south,  half  encircling  a  barren  waste  which  separates  each  from 
the  other,  the  Niger  Provinces  and  the  Upper  Volta,  being 
mentally  included  in  the  separating  barrier. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  further  from  the  truth  to-day. 
Quietly  through  the  twentieth  century  France  has  worked,  ex¬ 
plored,  cemented  until  communications  reach  out  north,  south, 
cast  and  west  linking  up  that  part  of  the  African  continent  where 
the  French  are  endeavouring  to  make  Frenchmen  of  the  Africans 
lest  in  the  words  of  that  great  French  soldier,  explorer,  priest, 
and  saint,  Charles  de  Foucauld,  who  was  killed  in  the  War  in 
1915  at  Tamenrasset  in  the  land  of  the  veiled  Tauregs,  “  If  we 
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have  not  ”  (fifty  years  hence)  “  been  able  to  make  these  people 
French,  they  will  drive  us  out.”* 

France  has  brought  her  civilisation  to  West  Africa  wherever 
possible,  but  ro¬ 
mance  clings  to  the 
Sahara  as  much  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  when 
the  great  caravan 
routes  from  Tripoli 
and  Morocco  linked 
the  famous  Desert 
Empires  with  the 
Mediterranean.  Ex¬ 
cept  by  the  student 
of  history  or  by 
those  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  Africa  these 
Empires  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  the  name 
alone  of  Timbuctoo, 
founded  by  the 
Tauregs  in  the 
eleventh  century, 
being  remembered 
for  its  magnificence. 

These  old  civilisa¬ 
tions  have  passed 
away,  but  a  new 
civilisation  is  claim¬ 
ing  the  desert  and 
its  surrounding  fer¬ 
tility. 

Look  at  a  map  of 
French  West  Africa. 

On  what  is  known 
as  the  “  Bend  of  the 
Niger  ”  lies  Niamey 
where  resides  the 
Governor  of  that 
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part  of  the  French  Niger  Provinces.  It  is  as  the  crow  flies 
roughly  1,300  miles  due  east  from  the  Atlantic,  1,600  miles  from 
the  Mediterranean,  2,400  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  500  miles 
from  the  sea  that  lies  to  the  south.  Nevertheless  roads  radiate 
from  it  in  all  directions  connecting  it  direedy  or  indirectly  with 
practically  all  other  parts  of  Africa. 

From  Niamey  the  coast  of  Senegal  may  be  reached  in  nine 
days  by  road  and  rail.  One  may  arrive  in  Algiers  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  likewise  on  the  ninth  day  by  road,  “  piste  ”  (track)  and 
rail.  One  may  motor  in  three  days  on  a  magnificent  road  to 
Lake  Chad  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  once  there  follow  a 
“  piste  ”  round  the  French  shores  of  the  Lake  to  Fort  Lamy, 
where  road  and  river  communications  link  up  with  the  French 
Cameroons  and  the  French  Congo.  There  is  also  road  com¬ 
munications  with  Dahomey.  All  this  and  more  on  French  roads, 
rivers  and  railways,  while  from  Fort  Lamy  motor  tracks  run  to 
Khartoum,  Kenya  Colony  and  Central  Africa,  from  which  there 
arc  now  varying  routes  by  which  a  traveller  may  reach  South 
Africa.  Also  Lagos,  the  Nigerian  capital  on  the  west  coast,  is  but 
five  days  from  Niamey  by  road  and  rail,  joining  the  railway  at 
Zaria. 

I  was  in  Niamey  six  months  ago.  It  is  a  lovely  spot.  There 
the  Niger  is  broad  as  a  lake,  full  of  fairy  islands  lying  on  so 
dazzling  a  surface  that  it  hurts  to  look  at  them.  For  miles  to 
right  and  left  the  river  can  be  seen  as  it  flows  majestically  on  its 
way.  I  stood  on  the  white  terrace  of  the  Residency,  where  I  had 
lunched  with  H.E.  the  Governor  and  Madame  Choteau,  and 
marvelled  at  the  gorgeous  view.  On  another  eminence  above  the 
river  I  could  see  a  new  stone  “  Palace  ”  in  course  of  construction 
with  pointed  half-gothic  windows.  And  when  it  is  finished  the 
present  Residency  will  be  the  site  of  an  hotel,  for  France  is  doing 
nothing  by  halves  in  her  African  Empire. 

I  had  come  to  Niamey  from  Lake  Chad,  not  from  the  shores 
which  lie  in  French  territory,  but  from  those  that  bound  that  part 
of  the  lake  which  is  in  British  Nigeria.  These  shores  are  not 
easily  approached  by  a  fine  motor  road,  as  are  those  at  Nguigmi 
in  French  territory,  but  by  a  difficult  toilsome  sandy  track  from 
Kukawa  which,  for  many  miles,  had  been  literally  overlaid  for 
me  with  grass  matting  by  order  of  the  Ajia  of  Kukawa,  for 
it  was  the  second  time  only  that  motor  vehicles  had  reached 
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Baga  Seyoram.  And  my  motors,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  British, 
for  in  Nigeria  I  had  bought  a  Morris  car  and  hired  a  Morris 
Commercial  lorry  for  use  in  the  first  2,000  miles  of  my  journey 
from  Nigeria  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  Niamey  I  motored  along  the  Niger  for  another  two 
days,  which  brought  me  to  Gao  where,  before  the  days  of 
Timbuctoo,  stood  the  capital  of  the  great  Songhay  Empire. 
Almost  all  trace  of  the  old  civilisation  has  passed  away.  Instead 
there  is  an  hotel  with  electric  light,  large  baths,  and  douches, 
and  cold  water  laid  on  in  every  bedroom.  After  several  weeks 
of  sleeping  in  mud  rest-houses  it  was  hard  to  realise  that  at  Gao 
I  was  several  hundred  miles  further  from  railhead  than  is  any 
place  in  Nigeria. 

At  Gao  I  paid  off  my  native  servants,  and  sent  my  car  and 
the  lorry  back  to  Nigeria.  For  at  Gao  I  was  to  take  the  French 
Transport  of  the  Cie.  Transsaharienne.  In  London,  before 
starting,  I  had  booked  a  seat  through  the  Cie.  Transatlantique 
acting  for  the  Cie.  Transharaienne  in  a  car  due  to  leave  Gao  for 
the  north  on  March  14.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  do  so  seemed 
so  fantastic,  and  my  misgivings  as  to  finding  any  car  ready  to 
start  on  a  given  date  were  so  deep,  that  I  took  the  precaution 
of  obtaining  a  guarantee  from  Paris.  For  though  my  real  objec¬ 
tive  was  that  strange  little-visited  Lake  Chad,  where  transport 
over  its  length  and  breadth  is  in  grass  canoes  poled  by  natives, 
its  depth  being  seldom  more  than  9  feet,  I  had  no  wish  to  push 
on  to  Gao  without  some  assurance  of  being  able  to  proceed 
northwards. 

Even  with  my  guarantee  I  had  been  dismayed  while  in  Nigeria 
at  receiving  a  telegram  from  Gao  sent  me  through  Mr.  H. 
Richmond  Palmer,  then  the  Lt.-Governor  of  Northern  Nigeria, 
who  so  kindly  prepared  my  way  before  me  wherever  possible,  in¬ 
forming  me  that  the  car  was  to  start  a  week  earlier  than  originally 
arranged.  This  was  upsetting,  since  I  could  not  possibly  reach 
Gao  on  March  6.  Trusting,  however,  to  my  guarantee  I  replied 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  car  should  wait  till  the  14th,  and 
on  arrival  found  that  though  all  other  passengers  had  gone  on 
the  6th,  a  car  was  being  sent  across  for  me  alone  with  its  com¬ 
plement  of  two  drivers. 

Now  it  must  not  be  thought,  that  because  this  desert  journey 
from  Gao  on  the  Niger  to  Rcggan  in  the  Tcrritoircs  du  Sud  ' 
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to  the  south  of  Algeria  is  a  regular  service,  it  runs  daily  or  even 
weekly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  season  of  1929-30  a  car  was 
scheduled  to  cross  only  nine  times  between  November  13  and 
May  II,  after  which  the  terrible  summer  heat  descends  on  the 
Sahara,  when  up  to  date  no  service  cars  had  crossed. 

The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Gao  to  Reggan  across  this 
uninhabited  part  of  the  Sahara  called  the  Tanezrouft  (and  the 
route  taken  is  direct)  is  1,300  kilometres  (807.768  miles),  and 
the  time  allowed  48  hours,  voluntary  stops  not  being  calculated 
for,  except  those  for  meals,  involuntary  stops,  however,  being 
frequent  on  account  of  much  heavy  sand.  The  cars  used  have 
ordinary  wheels  with  Dunlop  balloon  tyres,  the  larger  service 
car  which  holds  ten  (eight  passengers  and  two  drivers)  having 
six  wheels. 

For  683  out  of  the  807  miles  there  is  no  made  track,  the 
wheel  marks  of  cars  that  have  gone  before  being  the  only  artifi¬ 
cial  guide,  except  for  a  few  empty  petrol  tins  set  up  on  end,  or, 
in  one  place,  a  long  spaced  line  of  empty  bottles  planted  by  their 
necks,  where  drifting  sand  might  easily  obliterate  all  trace  of 
wheel  marks.  As,  however,  wheel  marks  constantly  diverge, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  inexperienced  driver,  or  one 
who  does  not  know  the  configuration  of  the  country,  to  follow 
a  wrong  track,  and  so  lose  his  sense  of  direction.  And  if  you 
lose  your  way  in  the  great  Sahara,  unless  you  have  a  seventh  sense, 
a  desert  sense,  added  to  exceptional  luck  you  may  well  spend 
the  remainder  of  your  life  wishing  you  had  never  started.  For 
between  the  last  well  at  Tabancort  and  Reggan  (the  already- 
mentioned  distance  of  683  miles)  there  is  no  human  being,  and 
water  only  in  one  spot  where  (since  it  is  denied  by  nature)  the 
Cie.  Transsaharienne  has  sunk  a  cache  in  case  of  emergency. 
Indeed,  the  only  signs  of  life  I  saw  in  all  those  miles  were  one 
baby  lizard  and  one  bird,  and  I  am  still  wondering  how  that 
lizard  got  there. 

The  precaution  is  therefore  taken,  before  a  car  starts  from 
either  end,  of  sending  a  wireless  message  so  that  if  it  does  not 
arrive  in  a  given  time  search  may  be  made  by  car  or  by  aeroplane. 
Even  so  one  is  reminded  of  the  terrible  ruthlessness  of  this  self¬ 
same  desert,  when  one  recalls  the  tragic  end  of  the  famous 
explorer.  General  Laperrine,  who  in  1920  was  forced  to  land  in 
an  aeroplane  and  died  after  seventeen  days  of  suffering  before 
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the  rescue  party  could  find  him.  He,  as  did  General  Nivcllc, 
looked  forward  to  the  railway,  which  may  one  day  cross  this 
Tanezrouft.  What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  seen  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  French  Air  Service  between  Algiers  and  Mada¬ 
gascar,  which  is  due  to  start  in  October  this  year,  following  at  the 
start  this  route  and  using  eventually  a  chain  of  hotels  which  are  to 
be  built  from  Algiers  to  Elizabethville  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  of 
which  to-day  the  hotel  at  Gao  is  the  most  advanced.  The  next 
two  will  be  at  Niamey  and  Zinder.  It  is  scarcely  recognised 
that  out  of  all  that  journey  of  roughly  5,000  miles  only  a  litde  1 
over  100  must  be  flown  over  British  territory.  j 

The  two-day  run  from  Niamey  to  Gao  had  been  strenuous  j 
since,  unlike  the  magnificent  French  roads  south  of  Niamey,  | 
those  to  the  north  are  of  poor  surface  and  frequently  through  I 
heavy  sand.  An  added  difficulty  was  the  flooding  from  the  1 
Niger,  whose  banks  the  road  follows  sometimes  closely,  some-  I 
times  at  a  distance.  As  soon  as  I  reached  Gao  I  asked  to  see  my 
car.  I  was  led  across  the  sandy  hotel  enclosure  to  a  strange  pale 
monster,  which  except  for  its  colour,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  prison  j 
van,  for  its  sliding  windows  were  covered  with  shutters,  a  wise 
precaution  against  the  terrible  glare  of  the  sun.  The  chassis  was  I 
a  15-30  h.p.  four-wheeled  Renault,  for  instead  of  the  usual  six-  f 
wheeler,  I  was  to  use  for  my  lonely  crossing  a  four-seater,  a  far  [ 
more  luxurious  vehicle  than  the  larger  car,  which  I  inspected 
on  my  arrival  at  Reggan. 

Entering  between  the  two  front  drivers’  seats,  I  found  myself  in 
a  compartment  so  high  that  the  tallest  of  men  could  almost  stand 
upright,  and  measuring  about  9ft.  by  6ft.  Four  luxuriously  up¬ 
holstered  seats  faced  each  other  in  pairs  on  either  side,  to  be 
made  up  into  two  beds  at  night  by  means  of  cushioned  pads 
placed  between  them,  while  two  canvas  beds  could  be  let  down 
above  them.  The  day-time  tourer  could,  in  fact,  be  turned  into 
a  night-time  wagon-lits  for  four  people.  A  tip-up  wash  basin 
with  water  laid  on;  lock-up  luggage  receptacles  (66  lbs.  is  the  j 
limit  allowed  per  passenger),  and  zinc-lined  food  containers 
completed  the  internal  arrangements.  At  the  back  there  was  a 
large  cupboard  for  spares,  tyres,  etc.,  and  the  petrol  and  water 
tanks  were  of  unusual  size. 

My  drivers  were  introduced  to  me,  a  short,  wiry,  bald-headed 
Frenchman  from  Lyons  named  Chazot,  whose  skill,  courtesy  and  j 
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amazing  endurance  remain  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  and 
William,  a  native  from  Sierra  Leone,  speaking  English  and 
French,  whose  resplendence  in  a  fine  grey  flannel  suit  could  not 
altogether  quench  the  misgivings  I  felt,  misgivings  which  were 
later  fully  justified.  Though  knowing  that  two  white  drivers 
were  usually  attached  to  a  car,  I  yet  hesitated  to  express  my  doubts 
(even  when  I  heard  that  William  had  had  no  experience  of 
driving  in  sand),  as  I  realised  that  to  send  a  car  across  for  one 
passenger  alone  was  an  exception;  also  that  no  second  white 
driver  was  on  that  side  of  the  desert.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  both  drivers  should  always  be  white,  and 
that  almost  all  risk  would  be  eliminated  if  cars  were  obliged  to 
cross  in  convoy,  as  I  found  was  compulsory  when  I  crossed  by 
a  then  scarcely  known  motor  route  over  the  Syrian  desert  in 
1923.  However,  as  no  accident  of  any  sort  befell  me  in  the 
Tanezrouft  my  only  criticisms  may  be  thought  to  be  needless. 
The  outcome,  however,  of  having  one  inexperienced  native 
driver  was  that  an  unnecessarily  heavy  strain  was  placed  on  the 
Frenchman  who,  since  he  could  not  trust  to  William,  drove 
himself  for  38  hours  out  of  45,  a  marvellous  performance  when 
the  type  of  country  is  realised,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
he  bore  all  the  responsibility  of  motor  repair  if  required,  of 
extricating  the  car  when  it  sank  in  sand,  and  of  following  the 
route,  which  he  alone  knew,  but  which  he  had  driven  over  many 
times.  Not  only  this  but  on  the  four  occasions  when  we  stopped 
for  meals,  it  was  he  who,  in  spite  of  expostulation,  warmed  up 
the  soup  or  coffee  over  a  fire  made  by  saturating  a  hole  dug  in 
the  sand  with  petrol  and  setting  it  alight,  and  made  up  my  bed 
on  which  I  failed  to  sleep!  His  performance  drew  forth  my 
unqualified  admiration. 

With  provisions  on  board  for  ten  days  in  case  of  accident,  we 
left  Gao  on  March  14th  at  9  a.m.  It  seemed  to  me  a  late  start 
since  for  several  weeks  I  had  been  up  before  dawn  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  coolness  of  early  morning.  But  when  you  are 
to  run  steadily  for  two  days  and  nights  an  early  start  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  being  the 
timing  of  the  journey  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  most  difficult  stretch 
of  sand  after  the  cool  of  night  time  has  drawn  out  the  heat,  and 
so  made  it  settle  down  more  firmly.  And  let  me  here  draw 
attention  to  the  great  differences  of  temperature  to  be  en- 
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countered  in  the  desert  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  From 
constantly  looking  at  my  thermometer  I  found  that  the  highest 
reading  in  the  shade  was  at  2  p.m.  on  March  14th,  when  it  stood 
at  100°  Fahr.,  and  the  lowest  on  the  following  morning  at  5  a.m. 
when  the  reading  was  only  53°  Fahr.  At  other  seasons  the 
difference  is  much  greater.  To  my  surprise  at  2  p.m.  the  ther¬ 
mometer  laid  on  the  sand  in  the  sun  only  registered  120°  Fahr. 

At  Tabrichat,  the  first  of  the  two  wells  after  leaving  Gao,  I 
saw  such  a  sight  as  I  had  not  seen  at  any  of  the  innumerable 
wells  I  had  stopped  at  during  my  journey,  and  it  was  from  wells 
that  all  my  water  had  been  drawn  except  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Chad  or  the  Niger.  For  out  of  the  desert  had  come  slaves  of 
the  Tauregs  with  their  camels,  cattle,  donkeys  and  goats,  and 
thousands  were  being  watered  by  the  fiercest  rough-haired  men 
I  had  met  anywhere.  At  the  second  well  Tabancort,  where  is 
the  last  military  advance  post  in  that  part  of  the  Sahara,  I  left 
behind  the  last  link  with  the  south  and  faced  the  first  link  with 
the  north,  683  miles  away. 

During  that  683  miles  I  saw  many  types  of  desert  scenery. 
At  first  there  were  low  thorny  acacias,  stunted  grey-green  shrubs, 
thick-leaved  tumfafia  or  scanty  dried-up  grass.  But  for  hundreds 
of  miles  I  saw  no  living  plant,  only  sand,  hard  and  bare,  or  soft 
and  blown  into  drifts  like  watered  silk  varied  by  hills  of  sand 
or  stone,  patches  of  out-cropping  rock,  or  strange  high  heaps  of 
stones  said  by  my  driver  to  mark  ancient  burial  grounds,  perhaps 
of  whole  armies  that  had  perished  in  forgotten  days.  Yet  some¬ 
how  I  never  found  it  monotonous,  and  often  the  horizon  was 
beautified  with  mirages  of  lakes  dotted  with  islands.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  the  going  was  smooth,  at  other  times  it  was  so 
rough  that  I  was  thrown  about,  and  once  so  heavily  did  we 
crash  at  night  that  all  the  electric  lights  went  out.  The  art  of 
wedging  had  to  be  practised  extensively.  I  wedged  myself, 
I  wedged  my  suitcases,  I  wedged  my  tea-basket,  I  even  wedged 
my  sun-helmet,  but  constandy  either  they  or  I  became  detached 
and  travelled  helplessly  here  and  there.  But  frequently  there 
were  peaceful  but  involuntary  stops,  when  with  a  last  despairing 
groan  the  car  settled  down  into  some  pardcularly  soft  brand  of 
sand.  The  cessation  of  the  noise  of  the  engine  was  a  merciful 
relaxation,  but  it  was  then  that  digging  operations  began. 

When  the  sand  had  been  cleared  from  the  wheels  William 
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pushed  while  the  Frenchman  with  accelerated  engine  guided  the 
car  an  inch  or  two  on  its  forward  Journey,  after  which  it  once 
more  sank  quietly  into  the  sand  and  silence  reigned  again. 
Then  digging  recommenced,  and  so  it  went  on  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  or  the  cool  of  a  desert  night,  and  if  the  sand  was  parti¬ 
cularly  deep  the  tyres  would  be  deflated  till  they  were  soft  and 
flabby,  when  they  gripped  more  firmly.  But  this  was  only 
resorted  to  when  the  driving  wheels  revolved  helplessly,  for  it 
meant  inflating  them  again  at  the  expense  of  time  and  energy. 

Perhaps  an  hour  might  pass  before  we  were  safely  on  firm 
ground  again  and  William  running  to  catch  the  car,  for  had  we 
stopped  in  soft  sand  to  pick  him  up  we  should  have  stuck  again. 
But  it  was  only  for  the  first  day  that  he  cheerfully  helped,  for 
his  tune  quickly  changed.  Before  we  started  he  had  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  crossing,  for  he  then  knew  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  and  conditions.  When  he  did,  the  strange  silent 
power  of  the  desert  turned  him  sulky,  despairing,  resentful,  and 
the  swaying  of  the  car  made  him  feel  seasick !  On  the  second 
day  he  started  to  reproach  the  French  driver  (who  treated  him 
like  a  friend  and  a  brother),  and  completely  lost  heart.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  in  an  emergency  he  would  have  been  a  hin¬ 
drance  rather  than  a  help — and  it  is  for  that  reason  that,  as  I 
have  said,  I  consider  that  both  drivers  should  be  white  men. 
William  lacked  that  sporting  instinct  which  carries  a  white  man 
through  thick  and  thin. 

The  nights  were  the  strangest  time,  when  we  followed  the 
beam  from  our  head-lamps  into  the  surrounding  featureless 
moonlight.  When  we  stopped  a  great  silence  enveloped  us,  all 
the  more  noticeable  after  the  constant  noise  of  the  engine.  It 
was  a  silence  that  could  almost  be  felt;  so  deep  and  penetrating 
as  to  be  awe-inspiring.  Perhaps  William’s  sulkiness  was  partly 
a  native  superstitious  fear.  Who  knows.?  For  even  I  felt  that 
the  desert  was  a  relentless  monster  that  could  silently  swallow 
me  up  and  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  Of  all  the  innumerable 
night-time  sounds  of  Africa  there  were  none — no  beating  of 
drums,  no  croaking  of  frogs,  no  chirping  of  insects,  no  shrill 
whistle  of  crickets,  no  cry  of  hyenas,  or  jackals,  without  which 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  night  in  the  remote  corners  of  Africa. 
There  was  no  rustle  of  grass,  no  sound  of  a  falling  twig  or  a 
fluttering  leaf,  no  whirr  of  bats’  wings,  or  note  of  a  bird.  There 
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was  no  sound  of  wind.  There  was  nothing — just  silence  and 
complete  desolation. 

And  through  it  we  roared  in  our  modern  ship  of  the  desert. 

On  the  second  afternoon,  weary  after  a  sleepless  night  of  being 
tossed  hither  and  thither,  I  fell  asleep.  So  did  my  French  driver, 
leaving  the  wheel  for  a  brief  half  hour  to  William’s  care,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  wake  him  at  such  and  such  a  time.  The 
sound  of  agitated  voices  woke  me,  and  as  I  returned  to  waking 
consciousness,  I  overhead  a  much  worried  Frenchman  blame 
William  for  not  rousing  him  at  the  stated  time,  and  add  in 
anxious  tones  that  if  William  had  taken  the  wrong  wheel-track 
as  he  feared,  there  was  no  chance  of  our  getting  through,  as  we 
should  run  out  of  petrol.  We  were  then  (as  I  found  later)  about 
320  miles  from  Reggan,  and  the  bare  thought  of  a  failing  petrol 
supply  was  anything  but  alluring.  In  as  casual  a  voice  as  I  could 
assume  I  asked  if  any  service  car  had  yet  been  stranded.  The 
driver’s  reply  that  once  he  had  had  to  walk  147  kilometres  over 
the  desert  was  not  encouraging,  since  I  felt  that  ten  miles  in  deep 
sand  would  be  about  my  limit.  I  was  also  puzzled  as  to  why, 
so  far  from  Reggan,  there  should  already  be  any  question  of 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  petrol,  for  I  had  imagined  that  we  carried 
all  our  supply  with  us.  However,  half  an  hour  later  our  fears 
were  dispelled,  for  William’s  wheel-track  was  the  right  one,  and 
I  suddenly  found  myself  confronted  with  an  ordinary  petrol 
pump.  I  stared  in  amazement,  finding  it  hard  to  believe  my 
eyes.  But  there  we  were  at  “  Les  cinq  Bidons  ”,  a  spot  marked 
with  five  empty  96-gallon  petrol  tins,  the  most  surprising  place 
perhaps  in  the  whole  of  the  Tanezrouft.  For  so  marvellous  is 
the  organisation  for  this  desert  route,  that  310  miles  from  Reggan 
a  petrol  tank  has  been  sunk  in  the  sand,  where  the  company’s 
cars  can  refill,  and  there  also,  though  I  could  not  see  it,  is  the 
sunken  cache  of  water  in  case  of  emergency. 

Producing  a  key  from  his  pocket  the  driver  unlocked  the 
pump,  measured  with  a  rod  how  much  petrol  there  was  in  the 
tank,  wrote  this  down  in  a  book  which  was  locked  up  inside, 
took  what  petrol  was  needed,  measured  again,  wrote  down  the 
amount  left  and  turned  the  key  once  more  in  the  pump.  It  was 
really  so  comic  there  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  that  as  I  stood  on 
the  sand  which  burned  my  feet  through  the  soles  of  my  boots, 
I  laughed  aloud. 
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Could  organisation  go  further? 

For  the  remainder  of  the  journey  the  going  was  better,  and 
wc  came  to  Reggan  like  a  thief  in  the  night  three  hours  before 
we  were  due.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  assisted  at  house¬ 
breaking.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fort-like  hotel  at  the 
Reggan  oasis  were  so  sound  asleep  that  no  ringing  of  the  bell  or 
thumping  on  the  twelve-foot-high  gate  in  the  outer  wall  brought 
any  response.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Frenchman  stood  on 
William’s  head,  grasped  the  top  of  the  gate,  swung  himself 
over,  dropped  and  unlocked  the  gate  from  the  inside  without 
disturbing  the  sleepers.  It  was  a  humorous  ending  to  a  happy 
adventure,  and  such  is  the  story  of  my  desert  journey. 

Just  so  is  Algeria  joined  to  West  Africa.  How  soon  will  it 
be  before  a  train  takes  the  place  of  a  car  ? 

Some  450  miles  more  brought  me  to  railhead  at  Colomb 
Bechar  in  Ain  Sefra  Province,  not  in  a  comfortable  car,  but  in 
an  ordinary  camionette  that  picked  up  passengers  and  luggage  at 
every  desert  oasis.  And  for  the  five  days’  motoring  I  only  paid 
I26  IIS.  2d.,  which  works  out  at  about  5d.  a  mile.  It  is  astound- 
ingly  cheap,  though,  almost  needless  to  say,  the  company  is 
subsidised  by  the  Algerian  government. 

But  money  is  only  a  tool.  Money  alone  could  never  conquer 
the  desert.  The  trail  was  blazed,  the  route  was  found,  the 
service  is  maintained  by  brave  and  fearless  men. 


THE  WITCH 


- KKK - 

The  farmer  loathed  the  priest  for  all  his  wealth 

and  begged  that  I  should  take  him  off  by  stealth. 

He  promised  gold  to  work  such  deadly  harm; 
he  called  him  snouting  Paul  and  shaveling  monk 
and  other  names.  Tettered  with  hate  he  slunk 
out  of  my  hut.  And  I  began  the  charm. 

I  called  for  Meg  to  bring  the  mandrake  weed 
that  shrieks  when  it  is  dragged; 
for  Rennie  Stump  who  lives  by  Hangman’s  Common 
to  croon  an  incantation  for  the  deed; 
we  gathered  in  the  cunning  herbal  woman 
to  stew  the  simples:  when  the  night  was  fit 
a  dozen  gib-cats  round  the  throat  we  slit. 

Then  sat  we  all  beneath  a  westering  star. 

We  glared  with  malice  on  his  window  pane; 
and  when  we  howled  together  for  his  bane 
the  rectory  casement  gently  swung  ajar. 

He  gat  him  slowly,  slowly,  from  his  bed : 

the  charm  went  blasting  home — he  fell  down  dead. 

Giles  leapt  for  glee  on  his  fresh-heapen  mould 
but  when  I  pleaded,  cringing,  for  the  gold, 
he  spat  and  swore,  and  spurned  me  in  a  ditch. 

Out  and  away — he  snarled — thou  noisom  witch. 

Staggers  and  glanders  took  his  colts  away; 

foot-rot  destroyed  his  ewes  and  lambs:  one  day 
insane  he  gave  his  farmstead  to  the  fire 

and  hanged  him  from  a  rafter  in  his  byre. 


J.  A.  H.  Ogdon. 


William  Kermode 


and  begged  that  1  should  taf^e  him  off  by  stealth.  .  . 
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By  John  Hallett 

IN  an  article  in  the  July  Fortnightly  Review  entitled  What 
France  Things  I  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  state  of  mind  of 
France  at  the  present  time.  I  argued  that  the  unique 
strength  of  the  French  position  lies  in  her  conviction  of  the 
rightness  of  things  as  they  are,  a  conviction  which  has  become 
the  first  article  of  her  national  faith.  And  now  what  of 
England  ?  Through  what  eyes  do  we  look  on  the  world  twelve 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  after  the  victory  in  which  we  had 
so  prominent,  so  preponderant  a  share?  Clearly  not  through 
the  same  eyes  as  France.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  making  the 
present  state  of  things  our  idol;  it  might  indeed  be  more 
correctly  described  as  our  bite  noire. 

The  prevailing  state  of  mind  in  England  to-day  is  one  of 
defeatism  or — since  it  is  time  we  abandoned  our  war  vocabulary 
— of  scepticism,  of  disbelief  in  herself.  England  has  ceased  to 
have  ideals  or,  if  she  has  them,  to  believe  ui  the  possibility  of 
their  fulfilment.  Alone  among  the  Great  Powers  she  has 
ceased  to  have  a  mission.  France  has  made  a  religion  of  security; 
she  worships  herself  and  her  own  place  in  the  sun,  and  will 
fight  passionately  to  maintain  it.  Italy  tired  rapidly  of  post-war 
apathy,  and  set  up  for  herself  the  graven  image  of  Fascism.  It 
may  seem  to  the  outside  world  a  pinchbeck,  tawdry  affair.  But 
in  religion  and  in  love,  more  often  than  in  any  other  sphere  of 
human  activity,  tastes  differ;  and  both  these  elements  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  passion  of  Italy  for  Signor  Mussolini.  It  is  idle  to 
deny  that  he  has  given  to  his  countrymen  a  creed  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  America  believes  in  the  virtues  of  material  progress  and 
universal  education,  and  never  questions  her  mission  to  point  out 
the  way  of  salvation  (though  at  a  safe  distance,  for  fear  of  cor¬ 
rupting  entanglements)  to  the  more  backward  races  of  Europe. 
The  Russian  preaches  world-revolution  and  the  establishment  of 
the  reign  of  pure  communism  at  home  and  abroad.  His  ideal, 
like  the  ideals  of  Christianity,  is  vague  and  probably  unrealisablc; 
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its  strength  lies  in  the  driving-power  of  the  faith  it  imparts, 
and  in  the  willingness  of  its  adherents  to  submit  to  any  material 
sacrifice  and  suffering  in  pursuit  of  their  sacred  goal.  Even  the 
German,  whose  state  of  mind  comes  perhaps  nearest  to  our  own, 
has  his  mission  in  life.  He  is  like  the  prisoner  who  keeps  his 
sanity  by  absorption  in  incessant  plans  for  escape.  He  may  be 
foiled  again  and  again;  but  some  day  he  will  break  through  and 
regain  his  liberty.  The  German  clings  to  the  conviction  that, 
sooner  or  later,  by  meekness  or  by  truculence,  by  cunning  or  by 
force,  he  will  throw  off  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  once  more  take  his  place  among  the  great  nations; 
and  by  this  faith  he  lives.  But  what  of  England  ?  We  have  no 
faith  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous  about;  we  have  not  even  a 
fetish. 

It  is  a  new  and  rather  disquieting  phenomenon  in  English 
life.  In  the  spacious  far-off  Victorian  days  we  had  faith  enough 
and  to  spare.  We  believed  in  Progress,  in  Free  Trade,  in  the 
Extension  of  the  Franchise,  and  in  the  White  Man’s  Burden. 
We  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  prophet  of  God — or 
else  that  he  was  Anti-Christ.  It  did  not  perhaps  very  much 
matter  which;  it  was  the  fervour  of  the  faith  that  counted.  Even 
in  the  half-degenerate  Edwardian  age  (in  which  the  future 
historian  of  our  era  will  probably  discern  the  germs  of  our 
present  discontents)  we  were  capable  of  passionate  conviction 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  damnably  wrong  or  else  that  he  was 
brilliantly  right;  and  it  seemed  to  us  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  persuade  our  neighbour  that  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
whatever  it  was,  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  held  by  decent 
people.  How  remote  this  missionary  spirit  now  seems  from  con¬ 
temporary  politics!  We  may  declare  from  a  political  platform 
that  it  is  Mr.  Snowden’s  fault  that  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  But  we  no  longer  believe  it;  or  if  we  do  believe  it,  we  are 
equally  ready  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  country  would 
go  to  the  dogs  even  faster  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Churchill. 
The  government  of  the  day  has  so  little  faith  in  its  capacity  to 
tackle  the  major  problem  of  our  generation  that  it  invites  the 
other  parties  to  assist  with  their  advice  (imagine  Mr.  Gladstone 
invoking  the  assistance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  I);  and  the  principal 
opposition  party,  knowing  full  well  there  is  no  solution,  declines 
the  invitation  and  keeps  its  hands  free  to  wash  them  of  the  conse- 
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qucnccs.  In  these  circumstances,  who  can  wonder  that  politics  ! 

are  stagnant?  Neither  parties  nor  personalities  seem  really  to  !; 

matter.  We  have  no  convictions — beyond  a  vague  sort  of  P 

fatalism.  We  have  become  frank  political  agnostics.  Either  i 

there  is  no  way  out  of  our  difficulties;  or  if  there  is,  it  cannot  ! 

be  known,  much  less  followed. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  some  who  correctly  diagoniscd 
our  need  and  sought  to  offer  us,  if  not  a  faith,  at  any  rate  a  fetich 
to  take  its  place.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  rather  vociferously  | 

assured  that  what  we  wanted  was  a  Mussolini;  and  a  society  of  | 

people  was  formed  who  called  themselves,  or  were  called  by  their  1 

opponents  (nobody  now  remembers  which),  the  “  British  j 

Fascists  ”.  Still  more  recently,  a  cry  of  “  Socialism  in  our  | 

time  ”  was  raised  by  the  opposite  wing.  But  it  did  not  sound 
very  convincing  even  to  those  who  raised  it;  and  to  the  ordinary  : 
Englishman  a  diet  of  Moscow-and-water  is  almost  as  unpalatable  I 
as  the  flavour  of  stale  macaroni.  It  was  clearly  an  all-British 
product  which  was  required;  and  the  press  lords  stepped  into  | 
fill  the  bill  with  the  cry  of  Empire  Free  Trade.  The  intention  ^ 
was  excellent.  But  here  too  there  was  a  difficulty.  For  nearly 
everybody,  including  even  newspaper-readers,  knows  that  none 
of  the  countries  of  the  Empire  are  for  a  moment  prepared  to 
admit  free  imports  from  Great  Britain;  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  press  lords  exceeds  even  the  simplicity  of  Cobden,  so  often 
denounced  from  protectionist  platforms  for  supposing  that  if  we 
offered  free  trade  to  the  world,  the  world  would  offer  free  trade 
to  us.  The  Victorians  could  make  an  ideal  of  free  trade;  for  * 
free  trade,  whether  lucrative  or  not,  was  a  magnificent  gesture, 
an  act  of  courage,  an  example  to  the  world.  But  you  cannot  | 
make  an  ideal  out  of  a  haggle  over  the  price  of  wheat  or  the 
tariff  on  machinery,  or  even  out  of  a  vulgar  chauvinistic  ambition 
to  “  keep  the  foreigner  out.”  j 

The  lack  of  conviction  which  marks  our  present-day  world  of  4 
politics  is  equally  characteristic  of  our  science,  philosophy  and  j 
literature.  The  first  Victorians  believed  unhesitatingly  and  un-  ^ 
equivocally  in  Divine  revelation;  the  last  Victorians  were  equally 
fervent  and  uncompromising  materialists.  The  contemporary 
philosopher  or  scientist  is  generally  too  busy  and  too  polite  to  j 
have  positive  convictions.  The  modern  mind  is  more  subtle  in  * 
its  operations.  There  is  to-day  something  crude,  rather  ill-bred, 
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about  clcar-cut  opinions.  We  no  longer,  since  Bergson,  believe 
in  the  supremacy,  or  even  in  the  validity,  of  reason.  And  since 
wc  still  find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  conclusions  by  any  method 
other  than  that  of  ratiocination,  and  are  indeed  not  at  all  clear 
what  other  method  is  available  to  us,  it  follows  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  distrust  our  own  conclusions.  The  physicists  have 
helped  the  process  by  mesmerising  us  with  the  blessed  word 
Relativity.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  among  those  of  us  who  call 
ourselves  educated  men  has  the  faintest  conception  what 
Relativity  means;  but  it  conveys  to  us  a  pleasant  impression  of 
fluidity,  of  summer  haze,  of  agreeable  curves  replacing  the 
rigid  straight  lines  of  our  old  geometry,  which  always  seemed 
so  repugnantly  stiff  and  sure  of  themselves  that  we  are  delighted 
to  learn  that  even  their  pretence  of  being  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  was  merely  one  big  bluff.  It  consoles  us  to 
be  told  that  nowadays  anything  may  be  true;  and  it  is  even  more 
restful  to  feel  that  nothing  certainly  is  true. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  for  our  present  purpose  whether 
any  such  deductions  can  legitimately  be  drawn  from  Einstein’s 
theories.  It  matters  still  less  whether,  and  in  what  degree,  these 
theories  may  ultimately  be  accepted  as  permanent  contributions 
to  knowledge;  for  in  a  hundred  years,  in  any  event,  Einstein 
will  doubtless  be  as  respectable  and  as  obsolete  as  Newton.  The 
significant  fact  about  them  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  become 
fashionable  among  those  of  us  who  are  quite  incompetent  to 
fathom  them,  and  in  which  they  have  been  fitted  into  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  When  two  years  ago  Professor  Eddington’s  Nature 
of  the  Physical  World  was  published,  it  was  plain  that  not  one 
in  twenty  of  his  reviewers  (and,  we  may  safely  infer,  not  one  in 
two  hundred  of  his  readers)  had  the  faintest  understanding  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  book.  The  bulk  of  it  consists  of  what  we 
must  assume  to  be  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  present,  or 
the  then,  state  of  physical  science.  But  distinguished  professors 
have  before  now  written  authoritative  works  on  physics,  and 
seldom  or  never  before  have  they  become  best-sellers.  The 
Nature  of  the  Physical  World  became  a  best-seller  on  the  strength, 
not  of  those  chapters  which  presumably  had  for  the  initiated  a 
scientific  value,  but  of  the  last  chapters  which  emphasised  the 
hypothetical  character  of  scientific  knowledge  and  offered  us 
some  rather  confused  reflections  on  the  reconciliation  of  science 
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and  religion.  “  Something  unknown  is  doing  we  don’t  l^now 
what — that  is  what  our  theory  amounts  to,”  writes  Professor 
Eddington  with  all  the  vigour  of  italics;  and  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  ”  dropping  causality  in  the  external  world  ”  and  “  leaving  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  dogmatic  science  slew 
dogmatic  religion.  Now  science  itself  commits  hari-kari,  and 
plaintively  insinuates  that  the  sins  of  the  monster  whom  it  dc^ 
troyed  were  perhaps  after  all  no  more  scarlet  than  its  own.  Do 
we  believe  in  miracles?  No,  it  would  be  rash  and  unscientific 
to  say  that  we  do.  Do  we  deny  miracles?  No,  for  that  would 
be  equally  rash  and  unscientific.  Such  in  brief  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  Professor  Eddington  leads  us;  and  we  arc  left  with  the 
modern  substitute  for  a  creed — a  point  of  interrogation. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  our  literature  since  the 
Victorian  age  is  so  glaring  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
observer;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  wherein  exactly  this 
change  consists.  The  primary  and  most  conspicuous  character¬ 
istic  of  Victorian  literature  is  the  firm  and  rigid  conviction  which 
presides  over  it.  No  Victorian  writer  ever  betrays  any  qualms 
as  to  the  perfect  rightness  of  his  standpoint,  whatever  it  may  be, 
or  allows  the  reader  to  doubt  for  a  moment  what  that  stand¬ 
point  is.  Some  day  when  we  have  tired  of  the  shifting  quick¬ 
sands  of  contemporary  literature,  we  may  perhaps  return  with 
relief  to  writers  with  whom  we  know,  at  least,  exactly  where  wc 
arc.  But  for  the  moment  it  is  precisely  those  Victorian  writers 
who  most  clearly  display  these  positive  qualities — Macaulay,  j 

Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Browning — against  whom  modern  taste  most 
violently  rebels.  Even  the  later  Victorians,  though  the  substance  | 
of  their  opinions  changed,  arc  no  less  dogmatic  and  sure  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  mechanistic,  demonic  fatalism  of  Hardy  is  a  creed  , 
as  dogmatic  and  despotic  as  the  Old  Testament  puritanism  of 
Carlyle,  and  is  just  as  stubbornly  held.  The  future  critic,  with 
his  more  distant  perspective,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  grouping  ^ 
them  together.  The  content  of  belief  has  been  reversed,  but  the 
spirit  remains.  Mr.  Kipling  has  no  doubt  that  his  public-school- 
cum-empirc  religion — tinged  perhaps,  as  a  recent  writer  sug¬ 
gested,  with  a  shade  of  Oriental  fatalism — is  the  path  to  salva¬ 
tion.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Wells’  great  novels — the  scries  that 
runs  from  Kipps  to  Ann  Veronica  (for  wc  arc  treating  the 
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Edwardian  age  as  an  annex  of  the  Victorian) — lies  in  his 
vigorous  idealism,  whether  we  find  it  in  the  purple  patch  at 
the  end  of  Tono-Bungay  about  the  torpedo-boat  of  progress 
forging  its  way  out  to  the  sea,  or  in  the  cockney  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Polly.  There  is  even  a  streak  of  idealism  in  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  the  Mr.  Bennett  of  The  Five  Towns  and  of  Riceyman 
Steps,  before  he  became  a  permanent  inmate  of  the  Great 
Babylon  Hotel. 

We  turn  to  the  picture  presented  by  the  literature  of  the  last 
decade.  Mr.  Wells  still  writes,  but  his  idealism  died  when, 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  war,  he  discovered  the  identity 
of  The  Unknown  God.  Monism  of  all  kinds  is  now  out  of 
fashion  with  our  best  philosophers,  such  as  Mr.  Joad;  and  a  form 
of  monotheism  which  consists  in  the  worship  of  Mr.  Wells  has 
few  attractions  for  the  modern  world.  Mr.  Bennett  has  worn 
better.  He  has  retained  all  his  old  gift  for  positiveness;  but  he 
no  longer  seems  to  know  or  care  much  what  he  is  being  positive 
about.  The  newer  writers  will  give  us  a  better  clue  to  the  spirit 
of  our  time.  Everybody  agrees  that  Mr.  James  Joyce  is  a  genius, 
and  Ulysses  a  masterpiece;  but  when  you  have  smuggled  in  your 
copy  from  Paris,  you  have  still  to  spend  a  guinea  on  another  book, 
published  in  England,  which  tells  you  what  it  is  all  about. 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Norman  Douglas  have  expended 
enormous  skill  and  talent  in  making  us  feel  that  the  English  are 
all  worms — all,  that  is,  save  the  hypothetical  few  who  agree  with 
them;  but  into  this  select  company  it  is  difficult  to  enter,  since 
not  even  their  self-appointed  disciples  can  tell  us  what  they 
believe.  Then  come  the  more  or  less  avowed  apostles  of  futility, 
whose  name  is  legion.  There  is  the  fashionable  futility  of 
Mr.  Beverley  Nichols,  the  flippant  futility  of  Mr.  Michael 
Arlcn,  and  the  philosophical  futility  of  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley. 
They  are  all  best-sellers.  They  circulate  perhaps  in  slightly 
different  strata  of  our  contemporary  intelligentsia,  or  in  different 
strata  at  different  times.  For  there  are  fashions  in  these  things; 
and  in  these  as  in  other  fashions,  there  is  an  element  of  snobbery. 
The  duchess  will  no  longer  read  an  author,  however  naughty, 
whom  she  suspects  of  having  become  popular  with  the  steno¬ 
grapher.  But  the  doctrine  remains  the  same,  and  expresses  to 
perfection  cur  prevailing  state  of  mind :  “  We  have  no  convic¬ 
tions,  convictions  arc  obsolete  and  ridiculous.” 
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In  any  consideration  of  the  tendencies  of  English  literature 
during  the  past  decade  the  name  of  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey 
“  imposes  itself  ”,  as  the  French  would  say.  He  is  probably  the 
most  original  writer  who  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  war; 
and  though  he  has  not  sold  as  many  copies  as  some  of  the  lighter 
weights,  his  influence  has  been  paramount  even  in  branches  of 
literature  which  he  has  not  himself  attempted.  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey  has  given  currency  to  a  new  form  of  an  old  proverb: 
No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  biographer.  Hero-worship  has  gone  the 
way  of  our  other  beliefs  and  enthusiasms;  and  Mr.  Strachey 's 
vogue,  though  justified  by  his  remarkable  literary  gifts,  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  happy  coincidence  between  the  character  of 
his  genius  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  has  become  necessary 
for  any  biographer  or  historian  who  would  be  read  in  these  days 
to  go  to  school  with  Mr.  Strachey.  His  lesson  has  been  eagerly 
and  too  easily  learnt.  The  biographer  who,  in  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  hero-worship,  treats  his  subject  de  haut  en  has  has  become 
a  tiresome  and  ridiculous  figure  in  contemporary  literature;  and 
it  is  frequently  not  realised  that  Mr.  Strachey ’s  method  pre¬ 
supposes  a  more  profound,  not  a  more  superficial,  knowledge  of 
the  matter  in  hand  than  was  required  for  the  compilation  of  a 
respectable  biography  of  the  ‘‘  monumental  ”  order.  The  lesser 
writers  who  combine  the  fashionable  jauntiness  of  manner  with 
ignorance  of  their  subject  need  not  trouble  us;  for  they  will  soon 
be  forgotten.  But  it  is  a  pity  when  a  writer  like  Mr.  Guedalla, 
who  really  knows  his  business,  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sell 
his  works,  to  conceal  his  knowledge  in  a  blinding  rain  of  flippant 
irrelevances.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  The  impression  of  seriousness  is  as  fatal  as  the  impression 
of  enthusiasm;  and  Mr.  Guedalla,  we  must  assume,  plays  the 
clown  in  order  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Guedalla  leads  us  by  a  natural  transition 
to  the  dealers  in  paradox;  and  their  case  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  all.  In  the  Victorian  age  of  faith,  ostentatious 
scepticism  was  the  royal  road  to  a  reputation  for  originality  and 
wit.  Samuel  Butler  won  fame  by  the  simple  formula  of  denying, 
or  pretending  to  deny,  everything  which  the  universal  opinion 
of  his  day  regarded  as  axiomatic.  In  contemporary  England, 
there  is  nothing  funny  about  scepticism;  it  is  merely  common¬ 
place.  The  licensed  jester  of  to-day,  if  he  is  to  get  a  hearing. 
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must  be  a  fervent  believer  in  everything  which  we  axiomatically 
reject.  This  is  the  role  which  Mr.  Chesterton  so  admirably  fills 
in  our  modern  literature.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  a 
perfectly  sincere  believer,  just  as  Butler  was  a  perfectly  sincere 
sceptic;  but  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  In  an  age  of  belief  no 
one  would  be  amused  by  the  paradoxes  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  just 
as  to-day,  in  an  age  of  scepticism,  nobody  reads  Erewhon  or  T he 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  except  perhaps  as  curious  landmarks  of  the 
forgotten  past.  As  for  Mr.  Shaw,  he  is  our  modern  miracle, 
the  prince  of  paradoxalists.  He  began  to  write,  as  a  disciple 
of  Butler,  in  the  last  days  of  the  age  of  faith;  and  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  played  the  universal  sceptic.  Then 
came  a  time,  the  period  of  Blanco  Posnet  and  Androcles,  when 
he  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  vein,  and  had  little  to  offer  us 
but  repetitions  of  his  old  tricks  and  re-hashes  of  his  old  sceptical 
opinions.  But  after  the  war  came  an  astonishing  resurrection. 
Alone  of  his  generation,  Mr.  Shaw  reacted,  with  the  intuitive 
adaptibility  of  genius,  to  the  fundamental  change  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  He  perceived  that,  in  order  to  produce  his  old  effects 
of  paradox  against  the  new  background  of  universal  scepticism 
and  indifference,  he  must  substitute  belief  for  unbelief  and, 
instead  of  denying  the  popular  creed,  must  deny  the  popular 
incredulity.  The  mysticism  of  St.  Joan  and  the  monarchism  of 
The  Apple  Cart  arc  the  modern  counterparts  of  the  pacificism 
otArms  and  the  Man',  they  are  the  paradoxes  of  an  age  which  has 
lost  its  faith  and  no  longer  believes  in  salvation  by  any  institu¬ 
tion,  whether  human  or  divine.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Chesterton, 
considered  not  as  men  but  as  phenomena,  are  among  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  our  prevailing  agnosticism. 

It  is  as  usual  far  easier  to  diagonise  the  malady  than  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  remedy.  There  are  many  doctors  to  tell  us  where  the 
root  of  the  trouble  lies;  but  their  pharmacopoeia  is  obsolete  and 
their  specifics  are  powerless  to  relieve.  There  are  Mr.  Eliot  and 
his  friends,  who  would  revivify  our  intellectual  life  by  applying 
to  it  the  tradition  and  discipline  if  not  of  a  Papacy,  at  any  rate 
of  an  Oecumenical  Council.  They  are  the  counterpart  in  litera¬ 
ture  of  those  who,  in  politics,  pray  for  a  Mussolini;  and  they 
suffer  from  the  same  disability  of  our  distaste  for  the  exotic.  It 
may  be  pernickety  and  squeamish  of  us;  but  when  we  look  at 
the  box  the  neat  little  label  “  Made  in  Rome  ”  still  deters  us. 
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Then  there  is  the  almost  aggressively  all-British  Mr.  Priestley,  our 
latter-day  Mark  Tapley,  the  Mr.  Baldwin  of  literature,  who 
insists  on  keeping  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  looking  imperturb¬ 
ably  cheerful  whatever  may  happen.  Will  such  as  these  re-kindlc 
our  faith  ?  I  think  not.  But  I  would  not  end  with  counsels  of 
despair.  We  have  been  in  the  doldrums  before,  and  we  shall 
emerge  again.  Some  day  we  shall  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  immediate  profit  and  scepticism  of  any  remoter  purpose  which 
dominate  our  current  politics  and  literature.  We  shall  begin 
once  more  to  believe  in  ourselves,  to  find  creeds  worth  defending, 
causes  worth  working  for,  missions  worth  fulfilling.  The  fashion 
of  indifference  and  the  cult  of  futility  will  pass  away;  and  we 
shall  cease  to  be  defeatists.  But  in  the  meanw'hile  we  need  a 
faith — or  at  any  rate  a  passable  fetish. 
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By  Denys  Felkin 

There  have  been  three  distinct  periods  of  great  expansion 
in  German  Industry  since  1914.  The  first,  which  was 
common  to  many  countries,  was  for  the  production  of  war 
material;  much  of  the  machinery  and  many  of  the  buildings  then 
constructed  could  not  be  adapted  for  peace  time  work.  The 
second  period  was  that  covered  by  the  currency  inflation,  from 
the  end  of  the  war  till  the  stabilisation  of  the  Mark;  new  factories 
were  then  built  and  extensions  made,  pardy  to  cope  with  excep¬ 
tional  current  orders  but  principally  as  a  means  of  saving  paper 
profits  from  complete  annihilation.  The  third  period  was  from 
the  Stabilisation  until  the  end  of  1928.  The  process  of  inflation 
left  the  great  industrial  companies  free  of  all  debenture  and  other 
debts  but  interest  rates  to  borrow  anew  from  the  banks  were 
enormous.  The  world,  however,  was  soon  convinced  that  the 
new  German  currency  was  genuinely  sound  and  German 
industrial  debentures  and  communal  issues  giving  high  yields 
were  offered  freely  on  the  international  share  markets.  Short 
term  money  also  flowed  plentifully  towards  Germany,  where  the 
highest  rates  of  interest  could  be  obtained.  With  the  Stabilisa¬ 
tion,  prices  in  Germany  became  dear  overnight;  this  was  on 
account  of  the  high  bank  charges,  which  were  anything  up  to 
eight  per  cent,  per  month,  and  to  the  fact  that  traders  continued 
to  expect  the  enormous  margin  of  profit  they  had  made  during 
the  Inflation.  Wages  and  internal  purchasing  power  were  low. 

Strictly  speaking  the  third  period  of  expansion,  that  of  the 
rationalization  of  industry,  really  began  during  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Ruhr  when  large  subsidies  were  paid  by  the  Reich 
to  the  industrialists  in  order  to  help  them  resist  the  French 
demands.  Many  firms  took  this  opportunity  to  bring  equip¬ 
ment  up  to  date.  The  production  of  goods  being  limited  at  the 
beginning,  at  least,  to  what  the  French  could  obtain  by  force. 
After  the  Stabilisation  the  huge  mergers  which  had  been 
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brought  into  existence  by  the  financial  magnates  of  the  Inflation 
gradually  fell  apart,  but  the  idea  of  large  industrial  combines 
persisted.  Further  funds  squeezed  out  of  the  Reich  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  Ruhr  invasion,  and  money  Industry  was  able  to 
borrow  abroad,  provided  the  means  of  Rationalization.  Useless 
additions  to  plant  made  during  the  war  and  in  the  Inflation 
period,  as  well  as  out-of-date  machinery,  were  ruthlessly  scrapped 
and  new  and  scientifically  designed  extensions  for  mass-produc¬ 
tion  were  developed. 

Throughout  the  Inflation  and  later  period  the  Industrialists 
continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  replacing  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  lost  to  them  by  the  reduction  of  German  territory  under 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  In  spite  of  huge  losses  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  country  in  most  of  the  important  primary 
products  now  equals,  or  exceeds,  the  level  of  the  substantially 
greater  pre-war  Germany.  When  the  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel  and  the  increased  production  of  electricity  are  taken  into 
account,  the  volume  of  coal  now  produced  is  very  striking.  The 
neighbouring  countries,  which  acquired  what  Germany  lost,  have 
not  been  slow  in  adjusting  their  industry  to  the  improved  con¬ 
ditions.  The  resultant  increased  production  has  been  largely 
disposed  of  in  free  trade  Britain  and  in  British  markets  overseas. 

Whilst  Industry  was  raising  loans  abroad,  the  Reich,  States 
and  towns  were  also  borrowing  heavily.  These  huge  funds,  in 
as  much  as  they  did  not  provide  foreign  exchange  for  the 
Reparation  payments  and  the  money  necessary  to  re-establish 
German  trade  organisations  abroad,  had  to  be  transferred  to 
Germany;  an  import  urge  was  thus  established  and  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods — frequently  unessential — flowed 
rapidly  into  the  country;  gold  and  other  backing  also  became 
available  which  enabled  the  Reichsbank  to  increase  the  very 
small  note  circulation  which  had  resulted  from  the  introduction 
of  the  Rentenmark.  For  some  years  imports  largely  exceeded 
exports. 

The  money  was  spent  in  Germany  by  the  actual  borrowers, 
Industry  and  the  public  authorities,  on  rationalization  and  public 
works.  Repairs  were  put  in  hand  which,  for  lack  of  man¬ 
power  or  money,  had  not  been  undertaken  since  1914  and  large 
sums  were  squandered  on  unnecessary  public  works.  The  tempta¬ 
tion,  however,  was  great  as  the  States,  even  more  than  Industry, 
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had  been  relieved  of  their  public  debt  by  the  inflation.  The 
consequence  of  this  vast  spending  was  a  period  of  apparent 
prosperity — for  the  country  was  living  on  capital — work  was 
plentiful,  wages  advanced  and  so  did  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses.  About  the  beginning  of  1926  the  external  loans 
ceased  almost  entirely;  this  was  followed  by  a  very  bad  period 
of  unemployment — the  natural  outcome  of  rationalization  and 
stringent  monetary  conditions — and  for  a  time  an  even  trade 
balance  was  established.  Gradually,  as  prices  were  reduced,  con¬ 
sumption,  and  consequently  employment,  mounted ;  this  improve¬ 
ment  was  helped  by  the  renewal  of  foreign  borrowing  and  by 
the  British  coal  strike  which  was  of  great  assistance  to  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  1929,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Wall 
Street  boom,  high  rates  for  short  term  money  drew  funds  to 
that  market  and  the  collapse  of  the  same  boom  left  America 
with  less  to  invest  abroad;  the  result  being  that  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  Germany  has  had  an  even  or  a  favourable  trade 
balance.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  earlier  equilibrium.  Internal 
trade  lacked  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  large  loans,  but  produc¬ 
tion  continued  on  a  high  level  until  the  affects  of  the  world 
depression  began  to  be  felt  early  in  1930.  However  much  people 
in  Germany  may  despair  of  the  present  condition  of  trade  it  is 
no  worse  there  to-day  than  it  has  been  in  Great  Britain  for  a 
much  longer  period.  It  is  clear  that  German  trade  is  very  elastic 
and  that  it  responds  promptly  to  recognised  economic  laws :  the 
country  is  not  so  dependent  on  imported  food  and  raw  materials 
that  it  cannot  produce  a  large  favourable  trade  balance. 

All  this  progress,  however,  has  not  been  made  without  serious 
developments.  The  commercial  foreign  debt  of  Germany  must 
now  amount  to  nearly  half  the  Reparation  debt.  Hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  firms — some  amongst  the  largest  in  the  land — 
have  come  under  foreign  control.  A  wonderfully  rationalized 
industry  has  been  created,  but  it  is  so  efficient  that  millions  of 
Germans  are  left  unemployed,  and  markets  to  absorb  the  full 
production  of  the  factories  are  not  available. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  Reparations  by  Germany,  the  sum 
to  be  paid  during  the  first  few  years  under  the  Young  plan  is, 
in  terms  of  1913  values,  little  more  than  what  the  U.S.A.  were 
paying  in  interest  to  England  alone  before  the  war;  it  is  also 
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approximately  equal  to  the  sum  that  Germany  was  investing 
abroad  at  that  time,  though  it  is  true  that  this  included  re-invest¬ 
ment  of  interest  payments.  Armed  force  and  the  need  of  credit 
have  been  strong  enough  so  far  to  compel  Germany  to  pay. 
The  army  of  occupation  has  now  been  withdrawn  and  in  the 
near  future  many  of  the  present  short  term  loans  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  funded;  when  this  has  taken  place  Germany  should 
be  able  to  do  without  further  foreign  credits.  Her  honour  alone 
will  then  be  the  one  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  Reparations. 
Whether  the  post-war  generation  will  acknowledge  Repara¬ 
tions  as  a  debt  of  honour  the  future  alone  can  say,  and  whether 
the  payment  will  be  beneficial  to  the  creditor  nations  may  also 
be  doubtful;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany,  freed 
from  the  load  of  Reparation  taxation,  would  be  an  even  greater 
rival  to  England  still  bearing  the  present  burden  of  debt. 

The  present  tendency  of  rising  tariffs  and  declining  world 
trade  makes  the  future  uncertain,  but  if  the  trade  cycle  is  soon 
reversed  and  further  obstacles  are  not  put  in  her  way  Germany 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  a  position  to  pay  Reparations. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly  here  various  factors  affecting 
the  competitive  power  of  German  Industry  at  the  present  time. 

The  industrial  chiefs  are  undoubtedly  much  greater  figures 
than  the  leading  politicians  but  those  industrialists  who  have 
entered  politics  have,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  proved 
dismal  failures. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  industrious  but  energy  is  often 
wasted  in  superfluous  work.  Overtime  is  willingly  under¬ 
taken  when  necessary.  The  inefficiency  of  the  bureaucracy  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  efficiency  of  industry.  The  federal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country  makes  for  duplication  of  work  and  a  vast 
civil  service  with  leisurely  ways  and  much  red  tape.  This  is 
bound  to  last  as  long  as  the  present  organisation  of  the  country 
exists. 

Germans  have  a  complicated  way  of  thinking  and  doing 
things  which  finds  a  parallel  in  their  involved  language.  A 
German  invariably  talks  all  round  the  point  before  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  convey  his  meaning. 

Political  passions  run  high  in  Germany  and  the  continual 
parading  and  battling  of  the  extreme  parties  produces  a  crippling 
effect  on  industry.  The  labour  conciliation  boards,  however, 
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have  been  remarkably  successful  in  averting  strikes.  Germans 
arc  used  to  discipline  and  accept  industrial  arbitration. 

Germany  has  a  very  light  burden  of  defence.  If  the  present 
yearly  payments  for  Reparations  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  army 
and  navy  the  total  will  be  found  to  be  very  little  superior  to  the 
cost  of  defence  alone  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realised  that  Germany  is  really  very 
heavily  taxed.  The  sum  of  taxation  in  Germany,  including  that 
of  the  Reich,  States  and  Communes,  corresponds  very  closely  to 
the  total  taxation  in  Great  Britain  including  rates.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany  is  roughly  50  per  cent,  greater;  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  taxation 
in  Britain  is  for  the  payment  of  debt.  In  Germany  the  bulk  of 
the  pre-inflation  income  tax  payers  were  also  the  holders  of 
National  and  municipal  loans,  the  debenture  capital  of  industrial 
companies  and  numerous  foreign  loans.  The  internal  loans 
were  practically  wiped  out  by  the  inflation  and  the  foreign  loans 
were  either  confiscated  by  the  Peace  Treaty  or  also  suffered  by  in¬ 
flation  abroad.  A  huge  part  of  these  loans  was  raised  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war  and  represents  no  material  asset,  having 
literally  gone  up  in  smoke.  Now  that  the  income  tax  payer  no 
longer  holds  this  capital  he  cannot  provide  income  tax  payments 
on  the  same  scale,  nor  is  he  called  upon  to  do  so  for  the  State 
debts  have  vanished  in  the  same  way  as  his  income.  This 
explains  why  Germany  can  be  equally  heavily  taxed  though 
taxation  per  head  may  be  less  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Germany  is  amazingly  complicated 
but  it  was  estimated  by  a  very  competent  English  authority  that, 
even  before  de-rating  had  taken  place  in  Britain,  German  firms 
had  to  bear  twice  the  weight  of  taxation  of  their  British  rivals. 
It  is  equally  true  that  tax  evasion  has  been  brought  to  a  fine  art 
in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  British  firms  have  to  pay 
higher  wages;  the  difference  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  taxation  on  the  individual  in  Britain  adds  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  wages  are 
fixed.  The  cost  of  social  services  in  Germany  is  enormous  and 
certain  laws  regarding  the  discharge  of  workers,  passed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  revolution,  burden  industry  very  heavily. 

The  scarcity  of  capital,  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  which 
arc  consequently  charged,  stifle  enterprise;  but  it  is  only  natural 
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that  a  country  that  has  so  recently  defaulted  should  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  the  money  it  borrows.  Particular  inducements 
are  required  to  make  people  save  when  they  have  been  caught 
once  by  an  inflation  and  many  times  by  stock  exchange  slumps. 
In  all  the  financial  reconstructions  that  have  recently  taken  place, 
the  banks  always  seem  to  have  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  There  are  very  few  people  with  substantial  fortunes  in 
Germany  to-day,  though  huge  salaries  are  often  paid  to  leading 
business  men. 

Germany  has  made  the  most  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
her  by  the  peace  treaty  and  by  the  loss  of  lo  per  cent,  of  her 
territory,  which  took  place  in  accordance  with  its  provisions;  she 
has  learnt  to  economise  in  the  use  of  materials  and  fuel  and  has 
built  up  an  amazing  power  system  which  provides  cheap 
electricity,  on  a  rapidly  increasing  scale,  to  industry. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  German  firms,  protected  as 
they  are  in  the  home  market,  have  been  able  to  spend  huge  sums 
on  technical  research.  The  same  tariff  wall  also  permits  them 
to  export  at  cost  or  even  at  a  loss.  Moreover  it  is  frequently  found 
■  profitable  to  do  this  as  it  enables  a  higher  rate  of  production  to 
be  maintained  and  decreases  overhead  charges. 

A  great  deal  of  the  foreign  trade  flows  through  channels  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  by  international  cartels  and  trade  treaties,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Germany  has  not  always  got  the  best  of  the  bargain 
and  many  of  these  agreements  are  due  for  revision. 

There  is  a  huge  amount  of  unemployment  in  Germany  but  as 
a  percentage  of  the  population  it  roughly  equals  the  total  in 
Britain.  On  account  of  a  fairly  severe  climate  there  is  generally 
a  large  amount  of  seasonal  unemployment,  but  this  year  the 
figures  failed  to  react  in  the  usual  way  in  the  spring.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  world  depression  but  also  to  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  now  feeling  the  affects  of  over-rationalization.  She  has 
also  to  struggle  against  the  competition  of  cheaper  labour  in  the 
surrounding  countries  but  she  is  not  so  defenceless  as  Britain; 
she  has  a  tariff,  and  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  she  can  reduce 
wages  without  the  fear  of  ruinous  strikes. 

The  Government  does  everything  in  its  power  to  foster  the 
export  trade.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  as  Germany  is  not  able 
to  sell  foreign  investments  to  square  her  balance  of  payments, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  has  practically  none.  An  economic 
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advisory  council  to  assist  trade  was  set  up  under  the  Weimar 
Constitution ;  it  has  not  been  the  success  it  was  expected  to  be  but 
its  structure  is  still  provisional  and  will  in  time  be  modified. 
All  legislation  of  an  economic  character  goes  before  this  body  and 
the  government  of  the  day  is  rarely  so  foolish  as  to  disregard 
its  advice.  Official  bodies  order  German  goods  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  state  railways  to 
accord  special  rates  for  exports  and  for  industries  placed  geo¬ 
graphically  at  a  handicap.  Tariffs  are  applied  when  necessary 
but  the  consumer  is  by  no  means  ignored.  This  fact  was  made 
abundantly  clear  when  the  sugar  tariff  was  recently  raised  to 
counter  foreign  dumping  and  at  the  same  time  a  maximum 
price  was  set  up  for  the  home  market.  Direct  subsidies  are  also 
given  to  firms  producing  for  export,  but  this  policy  is  only 
adopted  if  it  will  actually  lead  to  a  saving  of  public  funds  on 
unemployment  relief. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  German  prosperity  is  the 
prevailing  pessimism  which  has  been  engendered  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  newspaper  campaigns  aiming  at  the  revision  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  and  the  discredit  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  campaigns  will  entirely  cease  now  that  the 
Young  Plan  has  materially  reduced  Reparation  payments,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  moderate  press  will  for  a  time  give  the 
subject  a  rest. 
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CAROL  IN  RUMANIA 


By  Robert  Machray 

CAROL  II  reigns  over  Rumania.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
outstanding  fact  in  the  situation  in  that  country.  How 
long  it  will  remain  so  will  depend  largely  on  himself, 
but  he  has  made  a  very  good  start.  When  as  Prince  Carol  he 
descended  ex  aeroplane  on  Bucarest  late  one  Friday  night  last 
June,  he  had  to  wait  only  some  forty  hours  before  the  National 
Assembly  composed  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  joint 
session,  legitimised  both  his  return  and  his  demand  to  be 
acknowledged  King  of  Rumania,  by  annulling  the  Act  of 
January  4,  1926,  which  excluded  him  from  the  Throne  and  drove 
him  into  exile.  There  was  no  question  as  to  his  welcome 
generally;  indeed,  his  reappearance  on  the  scene  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen.  At  first  there 
was  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  exact  position  he  was  to  fill 
— whether  he  was  to  be  Regent  or  King — but  that  was  soon 
settled.  Carol  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  King — and  King 
he  was,  and  is.  The  affair  moved  rapidly  but  smoothly  to  the 
desired  conclusion.  A  discordant  note  was  sounded  by  the 
Bratianu  group  of  so-called  Liberals,  but  it  was  overwhelmed— 
so  much  so  that  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  ineffectual  protests 
which,  among  other  things,  threatened  to  break  up  the  Party, 
M.  Vintila  Bratianu,  its  leader,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canossa, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  King — an  example  quickly  followed 
by  his  lieutenant,  M.  Duca.  This  means  that  Carol  has  been 
and  IS  accepted  as  sovereign  by  all  Rumanians. 

In  England,  which  has  had  some  acquaintance,  not  always 
happy,  with  this  prince,  there  was  a  tendency  in  part  of  our 
Press  to  see  in  the  coup  d’etat  another  entertaining  exhibition 
of  familiar  Ruritanian  high  comedy — not  this  time  in  a  novel  or 
play,  but  in  real  life.  The  staging  of  the  affair  had  something 
of  this  dramatic  quality,  but  a  most  striking  departure  from  the 
usual  conventions  was  particularly  noteworthy.  The  climax 
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was  achieved  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood  or  even 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  untoward  incident.  Not  thus  and 
thus  do  events  of  such  moment  generally  come  about  in  the 
1  Balkans.  This  fortunate  falling  away  from  precedent  could 
argue  but  one  thing — that  the  affair  held  no  surprise  for  those 
who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  it,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  been  well  prepared.  Everything  had  in  fact  been 
“fixed  up.”  Carol  had  been  assured  in  advance  by  the 
Rumanian  authorities — the  Regents  and  the  Government — that 
his  presence  in  Bucarest  would  be  welcome.  His  brother. 
Prince  Nicholas,  one  of  the  three  Regents  and  known  to  be 
thoroughly  sick  of  the  job,  was  especially  keen  for  his  return. 
Dr.  Maniu,  the  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  National 
Peasant  Party,  himself  admitted  in  Parliament,  two  or  three 
days  after  Carol’s  accession,  that  he  knew  the  Prince  was  coming 
to  Rumama,  and  that  he  (Maniu)  had  asked  the  Regents  to 
facilitate  his  entry  into  Bucarest.  All  this  explains  Carol’s 
swift  and  complete  success;  the  persons  in  the  actual  “  plot  ” 
were  mostly  army  officers  and  few  in  number;  of  themselves 
they  were  scarcely  important  enough  to  dominate  the  situation, 
and  do  what  was  wanted.  The  question  remains:  Why  was 
Carol’s  return  desired  by  the  Regents  and  the  Government.?  In 
particular,  why  did  Maniu,  the  strongest  man  in  Rumania, 
support  it.? 

These  questions  are  of  great  importance  for  understanding 
the  situation  in  Rumania,  and  their  investigation  may  suggest 
that  a  serious  purpose  lay  behind  Carol’s  return — recall  would 
perhaps  be  the  better  word — on  the  part  of  the  Rumanian 
Government.  In  reality  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  comedy 
in  the  descent  on  Bucarest  and  all  that  took  place  immediately 
afterwards.  The  truth  is  that  a  situation  of  considerable  gravity, 
which  conceivably  might  have  deepened  into  tragedy,  had  arisen 
in  Rumania.  That  situation  had  to  be  resolved  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible;  things  were  not  going  too 
well  n  the  highest  quarters,  and  a  change  was  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary.  Carol  embodied  this  change;  he  was 
the  deus  ex  machina,  and  therefore  most  acceptable.  It  was  not 
a  matter  of  the  dynasty;  the  boy  King  Mihai,  Carol’s  son,  was 
in  the  direct  succession,  though  a  long  minority  told  against 
him.  It  was  not  even  a  question  of  Carol’s  popularity  or  the 
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reverse  with  the  Rumanians  as  a  whole,  though  his  popularity 
with  the  Army  and  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  did  count  a  good 
deal  for  him,  and  in  any  case  opinion  generally  was  swinging 
towards  him.  Last  October  the  Balkans  Correspondent  of  The 
Times  observed  “  a  marked  revival  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  during  the  past  year.”  The  thing  went  deeper,  for  what 
was  involved  was  nothing  less  than  the  safety  of  the  State.  A 
new  danger  menaced  it,  and  had  to  be  met  without  delay.  The 
threat  came  from  the  entrance  of  the  Army  into  the  political 
field,  and  this  had  so  far  been  foreign  to  the  history  of  Rumania. 

In  the  post-War  history  of  that  country,  1927  is  the  outstanding 
date.  King  Ferdinand  died  in  July  and  Ion  Bratianu  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  year.  The  passing  of  the  sovereign  was  expected, 
but  that  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  reign  was  sudden  and 
took  everyone  by  surprise.  As  Prince  Carol  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Throne  his  son  Mihai,  then  five  years  old,  became  King, 
under  a  Regency  made  up  of  Prince  Nicholas,  Ferdinand’s 
second  son,  Miron  Cristea,  the  Patriarch  of  Rumania,  and  M. 
Buzdugan,  till  then  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Of  the 
three  Regents,  all  of  whom  had  been  nominated  by  the  King 
some  time  before  his  death,  Buzdugan  was  the  most  forceful 
and  resolute.  But  Ion  Bratianu  was  the  power  behind  the 
Regency  just  as  formerly  he  had  been  the  power  behind  the 
Throne.  While  he  lived  he  ruled  Rumania.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Vintila  both  in  the  Premiership  and  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  had  long  been  practically 
omnipotent  in  Rumanian  politics.  In  the  General  Election  held 
on  July  7  of  that  year  the  Liberals  had  314  seats,  the  next  largest 
group,  the  Peasant  Party,  obtaining  only  57  seats.  However, 
the  union  under  Maniu  of  the  National  (Transylvanian)  Party 
with  the  Peasant  Party  suggested  a  very  definite  challenge  to 
the  position  of  the  Liberals,  who  thenceforward  began  to  lose 
more  and  more  ground  under  Vintila,  whose  ability  and  strength 
were  speedily  seen  to  be  unequal  to  the  situation,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  main  the  policy  of  his  elder  brother.  Various 
attempts  to  get  Maniu  to  enter  a  coalition  Government  failed, 
and  not  many  months  elapsed  before  the  Regents  dismissed 
Vintilla  and  called  on  Maniu  to  take  the  helm.  A  General 
Election  followed  in  1928,  the  result  being  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  National  Peasant  Party — the  Bratianu  group  got 
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only  some  14  seats  out  of  376.  Backed  by  his  immense  majority 
Maniu  announced  a  great  programme  of  reform,  by  far  the  most 
of  which  was  passed  into  law  in  1929  by  the  Rumanian  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

This  body  of  legislation  was  not  achieved  without  some  friction 
between  Maniu  and  the  Regents.  Accounts  differed  respecting 
what  actually  took  place,  but  though  the  Regency  contrived  to 
save  its  face  it  was  Maniu  who  really  triumphed.  In  other  words, 
he  had  demonstrated  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the 
Regents.  The  same  issue  was  raised  again  in  an  acute  form  when 
last  October  M.  Buzdugan,  the  third  and  ablest  member  of  the 
Regency,  died,  and  a  successor  had  to  be  appointed.  No  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  such  an  eventuality,  and  various  views 
as  to  what  should  be  done  were  expressed;  Maniu  maintained 
that  the  appointment  lay  with  Parliament — which  meant  with 
his  Party,  as  it  was  easily  predominant  in  both  Houses,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Government,  with  himself  as  its  head 
and  final  court  of  appeal.  Maniu  prevailed  once  more,  and  M. 
Saratseanu,  a  distinguished  jurist,  was  given  the  post.  His 
appointment  did  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
Peasant  wing  of  the  Government,  and  was  much  criticised  by 
the  Opposition.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  Cabinet  crisis 
occurred,  but  it  was  resolved  by  the  resignation  of  one  of  the 
Ministers — M.  Popovici,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  new  Regent  and 
a  connexion  of  M.  Vaida  Voevod,  another  Minister.  This 
closed  the  incident,  but  did  not  altogether  destroy  the  impression 
that  the  union  of  the  National  and  Peasant  Parties  was  less  com¬ 
plete  than  had  been  popularly  supposed.  Undoubtedly  the 
Government  was  weakened  by  the  appointment  of  Saratseanu. 
Seeing  what  it  considered  an  opportunity  the  Opposition  during 
the  next  three  or  four  months  proceeded  to  attack  Maniu  and 
the  Government  with  ever-increasing  vehemence,  not  to  say 
violence.  It  derived  some  encouragement  in  March  from  the 
results  of  the  elections  for  the  communal  and  district  councils 
which  showed  a  gain  for  it  of  about  five  per  cent,  over  the 
Government,  but,  after  all,  the  loss  to  the  latter  was  certainly 
not  serious.  Maniu  could  claim  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
country  was  still  undoubtedly  for  him,  a  conclusion  that  lost 
nothing  of  its  point  from  the  fact  that  the  economic  simation 
of  the  country  was  not  good  and  might  have  been  expected  to 
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tell  heavily  against  him.  (Rumania  had  good  crops  last  year, 
but  suffers,  like  other  agrarian  States,  from  the  low  prices 
caused  by  world  over-production). 

What  should  be  emphasised  is  that  the  country  endorsed 
Maniu’s  stand  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  Praliamcnt.  It 
was  about  a  fortnight  after  these  elections  that  the  incident 
occurred  which  indicated  that  that  supremacy  might  be  attacked 
from  a  quarter  that  so  far  had  not  been  taken  into  account — the 
Army.  On  March  27  a  gala  performance  in  the  Bucarcst  Opera 
House,  in  honour  of  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  union  of 
Bessarabia  with  Rumania,  was  disturbed  by  the  ostentatious 
withdrawal  of  three  generals  as  a  protest  against  a  speech  being 
delivered  at  the  moment  by  M.  Costachescu,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  in  the  course  of  which  he  praised  M.  Stere,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Peasant  Party  and  the  most 
influential  politician  in  Bessarabia.  During  the  World  War 
Stere  was  pro-German,  and  he  was  denounced  as  a  “  traitor." 
This  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  Press  and  found  an  echo 
in  the  Army;  hence  the  action  of  the  three  generals  at  the  gala. 
That,  of  course,  was  a  political  demonstration;  it  was  bitterly 
resented  by  the  National  Peasant  Party,  especially  by  some  of  its 
representatives  from  Bessarabia,  and  pressure  was  brought  on  the 
Government  to  discipline  the  generals.  This  was  the  business 
chiefly  of  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Cihoski,  but  as  he  either 
would  not  or,  what  was  thought  more  likely,  could  not  bring 
the  dissident  soldiers  to  heel,  he  resigned,  and  Maniu  temporarily 
took  his  place.  It  was  evident  that  a  dangerous  situation  had 
arisen.  What  was  to  be  done  with  these  generals,  if  the  Army 
supported  them?  What  could  the  Regents  do,  what  could 
Maniu  do,  if  the  Army  was  against  them  ?  Not  unnaturally,  the 
Opposition  seized  on  the  occasion  and  fiercely  assailed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  then,  that  Maniu 
thought  of  bringing  back  Prince  Carol  to  Rumania,  though  his 
idea  at  the  time  was  to  make  the  prince  a  Regent,  Prince 
Nicholas  being  very  willing  to  retire  in  his  brother’s  favour. 
The  Regency  which  was  weak  was  to  be  strengthened;  but  it  is 
at  least  permissible  to  surmise  that  so  clear  a  thinker  and  so  able 
a  statesman  as  Maniu  must  have  understood  this  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Prince  Carol  and  his 
advisers  at  any  rate  had  grasped  the  true  position  of  affairs;  in 
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the  negotiations  that  ensued  the  prince  was  careful  not  to  commit 
himself  in  any  way  to  any  political  party  or  politician. 

If  in  the  happenings  at  Bucarest  on  June  6-8  the  Army  had 
declared  for  Carol  against  the  wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Rumanian  people,  he  might  and  probably  would  have  succeeded 
in  his  aim,  but  his  accession  to  the  Throne  would  have  been 
clouded.  The  Rumanians  as  a  whole,  however,  pronounced 
decidedly  for  him,  and  while  the  Army  played  a  certain  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  proceedings,  it  was  the  enthusiastic  support  and 
approval  of  the  people  that  led  that  National  Assembly  to  hail 
him  as  King.  In  his  speech — a  singularly  clever  performance — 
to  the  Assembly  Carol  referred  to  the  Army  as  an  object  of  his 
greatest  solicitude.  After  remarking  that  all  the  living  forces  of 
the  nation  must  work  together  with  him,  he  said  that  without  the 
union  of  all  “  we  shall  not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  against 
those  who  are  jealous  of  us;  we  must  be  an  indissoluble  force, 
based  on  an  army  organised  for  all  emergencies.”  He  thus 
itressed  the  real  business  of  the  Army — defence  of  the  country. 
In  a  later  speech  he  went  a  good  deal  farther.  He  was  addressing 
a  regiment  known  as  that  of  Mihai  the  Brave  which  he  was  con¬ 
verting  into  Royal  Guards,  for  the  special  service  of  the  King, 
in  replacement  of  the  small  body  of  troops  called  the  Royal 
^ort.  Having  pointed  out  what  was  their  particular  duty,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  to  mix  in  politics  was  no  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Army,  that  it  must  keep  itself  apart  from  politics  altogether, 
and  that  its  job  was  the  defence  of  the  common  fatherland.  To 
these  personal  declarations  there  must  be  added  the  statement 
that  King  Carol  prefaced  his  speech  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  be  a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  In 
the  speech  he  said :  “  The  oath  which  I  have  taken  to-day  in 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  reaches  beyond  this 
historic  place  and  becomes  in  my  soul  a  sacred  bond  between  me 
and  my  people.  It  is  an  engagement  undertaken  before  Almighty 
God.”  The  advent  of  Carol  has  brought  all  Rumanians  together 
again;  he  stands  out  as  a  unifying  force  making  for  the  stability 
of  the  country. 

Attempts  to  form  a  Government  other  than  a  Maniu  Govern¬ 
ment  completely  failed;  they  were  bound  to  fail,  as  Rumania  is 
situated  at  present.  Maniu ’s  record  is  before  the  world  and  is 
impressive.  It  includes  the  institution  of  a  true  Constitutional 
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regime;  the  financial  sanitation  of  Rumania  by  two  balanced 
budgets  in  succession  and  the  stabilization  of  the  currency;  the 
reorganisation  of  the  administration  by  decentralisation  combined 
with  unification;  the  abolition  of  corruption  and  graft  in  public 
and  social  life;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  country’s  credit 
abroad,  no  restriction  being  placed  to  the  inflow  of  foreign 
capital.  When  he  came  into  office  nearly  two  years  ago  he  found 
the  political  and  financial  situation  simply  deplorable — an  evil 
legacy  from  the  Liberals,  made  all  the  worse  by  two  successive 
bad  harvests.  The  fine  crops  last  year  improved  the  economic 
outlook  and  helped  Maniu  politicially;  exports  went  up,  but 
unfortunately  prices  went  down  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  the  economic  situation  became  difficult.  Maniu  concen¬ 
trated  his  efforts  on  assisting  the  peasants  by  credits  and  in  other  ^ 
ways.  As  Rumania  is  mainly  agricultural  she  is  having  a  lean 
time,  but  his  policy  will  see  her  through  it  to  better  days,  andi 
she  has  other  resources  in  her  forest  and  mineral  wealth.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  Maniu  declined  at  first  the  King’s’ 
request  to  form  a  Government;  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
second  time  of  asking  was  accompanied  by  the  King’s  accep¬ 
tance  of  Maniu’s  programme  and  its  implications.  But  the. 
position  of  Carol  II  is  definitely  established.  As  head  of  tlil| 
Army  he  will  keep  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  Maniu,  under  him|^ 
may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest.  I 
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By  Dorothy  Johnson 

WHAT  was  it  about,  I  wonder — that  comedy  by  the  way- 
side,  in  the  dusty  outskirts  of  Milan?  There  arc  only 
two  kinds  of  people;  those  who  dare,  for  a  whim,  pull 
the  cord  and  stop  the  train,  and  those  who  dare  do  no  such 
thing.  I  am  of  those  who  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.  Of 
course  there  was  no  train,  no  alarm-cord,  no  fine  of  five  pounds 
in  the  case.  There  was  a  motor-bus  in  lumbering  flight, 
crammed  with  a  mass  of  half-melted  tourists,  who  had  paid 
twenty  lire  apiece  for  a  trip  to  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Pavia. 
I  had  the  farthest  place  from  the  door,  and  was  fixed  there  by 
the  most  grossly  globular  of  the  twenty  lire  human  parcels.  Yet 
I  could  have  called  a  halt,  got  out,  and  gone  back  to  the  marion¬ 
ettes.  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  founder  of  the  Certosa,  would 
not  have  stayed  in  a  bus  where  he  no  longer  wished  to  be.  With 
smooth-combed  locks  and  jutting  beard  flaming  golden  in  the 
sun,  he  would  have  marched  like  a  tall  striding  tower,  along  the 
endless  canal,  where  the  women,  their  heads  bound  with  gaudy 
kerchiefs,  kneel  and  wash  linen  to  a  dazzling  purity  in  most 
unpromising  water.  He  would  have  seen  that  play.  But  he  was 
a  king  among  men.  I — well,  I  kept  my  seat;  or  as  much  of  it  as 
the  globular  one,  growing  bigger  with  each  breath  he  drew, 
would  graciously  allow  me. 

We  wound  off  miles  of  that  straight  pale  ribbon,  the  road  that 
wearily  divides  the  canal  from  the  meadows  and  the  rice-fields. 
Some  things  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  need 
not  be  seen;  it  is  just  what  one  expects.  But  who  would  believe, 
without  seeing  it,  that  rice,  so  prim  and  polished  when  it  comes 
on  the  market,  cuts  in  the  growing  state  so  sodden  and  disre¬ 
putable  a  figure?  The  first  glimpse  of  a  rice-swamp  thrilled  me. 
But  even  rice  palls  at  last.  My  mind  turned  inwards  to  muse 
upon  the  puppets.  As  it  did  so  my  stout  neighbour  spoke.  His 
intelligence  had,  it  seemed,  caught  up  with  a  visual  impression 
made  half-an-hour  before.  “  Punth  ’n  Thudy  ”,  he  lisped 
luxuriously,  to  no  one  in  particular. 

My  heart  went  out  to  him  in  silent  fellowship.  But  the  play 
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had  not  been  Punch  and  Judy,  or  Othello,  or  any  other  tragedy. 
That  at  least  I  had  gathered  from  the  looks  of  a  spectator,  a 
workman  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  whose  bronzed  rugged  face,  under 
a  shapeless  black  hat,  wore  the  very  smile  of  Mona  Lisq.  So 
arch  it  was,  so  knowing  and  enjoying — and  I  am  never  to  learn 
what  comedy  was  tickling  him — or  her.  One  pigmy  actor 
sported  lank  hair,  and  a  large  nose  humorously  red.  Can  he 
have  been  Girolamo  the  buffoon,  whose  impertinence  delights 
the  Milanese  in  so  many  comedies.?  Have  I  lost  my  chance  of 
meeting  the  illustrious  Girolamo.?  The  cruel  question  forced  its 
point  upon  me;  and  when  my  neighbour  sighed  like  the  sea,  or 
as  though  all  the  poplars  of  Lombardy  were  shivering  in  the 
wind  together,  I  was  grateful  to  him  for  expressing  my  feelings 
on  a  scale  beyond  my  power. 

We  had  swung  off  now  to  the  left,  and  were  following  the 
boundary  of  the  park  called  Mirabello.  There,  on  an  evening 
in  1525,  all  being  lost  except  honour,  Francis  of  France  stood 
wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and  his  captors  knelt  around  him. 
Having  kissed  his  hands  and  feet  with  reverence,  they  helped 
themselves  to  souvenirs.  Marchino,  a  Spaniard,  took  his  spurs 
of  gold,  someone  else  got  a  sleeve  of  white  brocade;  another 
relieved  him,  with  delicate  respect,  of  his  estoc  fourri  de  velours 
cramoisi.  They  led  him,  the  poor  plucked  monarch,  over  the 
grass  to  the  convent.  There  were  lights  (or  I  will  suppose  that 
there  were)  in  the  windows  of  the  church,  and  the  chanting  of 
the  brethren  came  to  Francis  on  the  calm  February  air.  No 
longer  was  it  for  him  to  play  the  royal  conqueror;  but,  changing 
roles  with  infinite  grace,  Bonum  mihi  ” ,  he  sang  with  the 
monks,  **  quia  humiliasti  me  .  This  is  not  set  down  in  mockery. 
All  men  and  heroes  are  actors.  A  man’s  best  praise  is  that  he 
played  his  part  well;  the  dying  Augustus  understood  that. 
Actors,  yes;  but  not  puppets — surely  not.?  “  Sir  ”,  said  Doctor 
Johnson,  “  we  hjiow  our  will’s  free,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t 

But,  with  matters  histrionic  haunting  my  brain,  it  was  not 
strange  that  when  our  car  disgorged  us,  at  the  little  bridge  that 
leads  over  sleeping  water  to  the  red-roofed,  painted  Vestibule, 
I  viewed  the  convent  as  an  exquisite  theatre  that  had  lost  with 
its  actors,  free  or  bond,  its  soul.  Dead  and  smiling,  rose-red 
and  white,  like  Snowdrop  in  the  fairy-tale,  it  lies  out  in  the 
warm  fields,  the  saddest  thing  conceivable.  Ruins,  going  gently 
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back  to  nature,  cause  a  pleasant  melancholy;  it  is  in  its  fixed 
unnatural  freshness  that  this  National  Monument  is  terrible. 
The  wrong  crew  has  boarded  this  graceful  ship,  the  wrong 
puppets  possess  this  stage;  a  swarm  of  fussy,  portly  puppets  in 
laced  caps,  who  pounce  upon  tourists  and  drag  away  their 
sticks.  One  of  our  band,  supposing  Bastonel  to  be  a  term 
of  insult,  turned  purple  and  fell,  with  his  weapon,  into  a  fighting 
posture.  Here  was  a  touch  of  that  misunderstanding  which  is 
the  essence  of  comedy. 

That  happened  inside  the  church.  In  the  court  before  it  there 
had  been  comedy,  too,  when  our  guide — he  also  in  a  laced  cap 
— ranged  us  in  line  as  though  to  be  shot,  and  asked  each  what 
language  he  spoke.  Every  party  of  tourists  includes  one  facetious 
member,  and  one  deaf.  Our  wag  here  declared  himself;  being 
asked  whether  he  could  spik  Ingleess,  he  answered,  “  Not  vary 
well  ”.  (Our  deaf  member  was  an  elderly  lady,  a  mild  grey 
shadow  with  a  husband  to  match,  who  repeated  in  her  ear  every 
scrap  of  information  with  a  pretty  tenderness  and  some  inaccu¬ 
racy).  Our  guide,  his  inquiries  ended,  smirked,  swelled,  and 
promised  to  say  everything  thrice — in  French — in  English — in 
German.  This  guide  was  beginning  to  remind  me  of  someone. 
His  nose  was  hooked,  his  eye  satirical,  his  shoulders  bent,  and 
his  cap  high-crowned.  Who  in  the  world  could  it  be.? 

While  I  pondered,  he  turned,  and,  in  one  swift  sinuous 
gesture,  introduced  and  dismissed  the  famous  fajade.  He 
poured  forth  a  stream  of  artists’  names,  liquid  Italian  names  that 
trickle  through  the  brain  and  are  gone.  We  went  in,  we  met  the 
puppet-officials,  and  after  a  slight  struggle  were  disarmed.  A 
grudging  turnstile  admitted  us  to  the  first  of  the  fourteen  chapels. 
The  stream  of  names  flowed  on.  Not  an  inch  in  this  place  is 
unadorned.  To  gaze  at  any  point  is  to  fall  into  a  trance,  and 
see  the  fingers  of  some  dead  man’s  hand  come  forth  and  renew 
their  joyous  labour — to  make  a  National  Monument.  This 
altar-frontal  of  flowers  in  mosaic  sums  up  ten  years  of  Sacchi’s 
life.  To  this  triptych  in  hippopotamus-tooth,  Embriachi  (from 
Florence)  gave  fourteen,  I  think  it  was  fourteen;  in  German, 
French,  and  English  it  sounded  like  fourteen.  But  the  grey 
man,  whispering  to  his  grey  wife,  made  it  forty  years  without 
blenching. 

I  am  not  sure  where  it  was — perhaps  in  a  certain 
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chapel,  where  a  monk  in  fresco,  startingly  alive,  smiles 
eternally  out  of  his  soft  white  hood;  or  in  the  lavabo, 
where  Luini’s  sad  Madonna  lacks  the  heart  to  read  her  book, 
while  her  spirited  Child,  His  face  alight  with  mischief,  appro¬ 
priates  a  carnation;  but  somewhere  I  understood  at  last  why  our 
guide  did  not  seem  a  stranger.  That  nose,  that  chin,  that  laugh 
— of  course,  he  was  like  Pulcinello.  Could  anything  be  more 
incongruous — no,  upon  second  thoughts,  more  cruelly  appropri¬ 
ate?  Here  was  the  right  personality,  both  humorous  and  sinister, 
to  tell  over  and  over  in  three  languages  a  tale  that  needs 
three  words  only — vanity  of  vanities?  In  the  character  of  guide, 
poor  Punch  worked  hard.  He  duly  showed  us  the  Little  Cloister, 
where  the  box  grows  fresh  and  green  and  clean  about  the 
fountain  with  the  dolphins.  He  pointed  out  the  portal,  in  rich 
terra  cotta,  and  the  cupola,  riding  daintily  on  its  tall  arches 
above  three  white  octagonal  arcades.  He  marched  before  us 
into  the  larger  cloister,  where  the  grass  grows  high  above  the 
graves  of  the  monks,  and  their  tiny  houses  stand  empty.  He 
demonstrated  how  a  brother  got  his  food  without  seeing  the 
face  of  the  ministrant,  and  let  down  the  door  of  his  cupboard  to 
serve  as  a  table  for  his  meal.  Over  these  domestic  matters,  by 
the  way,  our  wag  came  out  very  strong.  It  was  certainly  not 
Pulcincllo’s  fault  that  I  somehow  felt  darkened,  chilled,  out  of 
place,  and  longed  to  warm  myself  at  the  fun  of  the  other 
marionettes. 

We  emerged  at  last  from  the  fourteenth — or  was  it  the 
fortieth? — chapel.  The  visit  was  officially  ended.  But  then 
came  a  flash  of  unrehearsed  comedy,  like  that  of  the  tourist  with 
the  stick.  Was  it  comedy,  or  tragedy?  I  will  call  it  a  mystery- 
drama,  for  to  me  it  remains  a  mystery.  I  saw  Pulcinello,  with  a 
lowering  red  face,  confronting  my  stout  fellow-traveller.  “  /  am 
the  guide,  sir!”  snarled  Pulcinello,  purely  sinister  now.  What 
had  gone  before,  I  don’t  know;  at  the  sequel,  I  can  only  guess. 
As  I  fled  in  pretended  eagerness  for  a  taste  of  fiery  liqueur,  I 
fancied  I  heard  behind  me  the  faint  craven  chink  of  money. 
I  gulped  the  liqueur  and  ran  for  the  bus,  recalling,  in  haste  to 
think  of  something  pleasant,  a  legend  I  once  read  of  a  marionette- 
play  that  lasted  for  a  year.  If  that  was  the  piece,  we  might  be 
in  time.  .  .  .  But  the  theatre  had  vanished  from  the  street  as 
utterly  as  the  monks  from  the  Certosa. 
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By  Valentine  Williams 

SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE  is  dead  and  this  time 
‘  Finis  ’  is  irrevocably  set  beneath  the  last  Adventure  of 
the  immortal  Sherlock.  The  laurels  of  the  master  crimi¬ 
nologist  sat  a  thought  uneasily,  it  would  appear,  upon  the  brows 
of  his  creator.  The  author  of  Micah  Clarke,  of  The  White 
Company,  of  Rodney  Stone,  protested  almost  to  the  last  that  he 
would  wish  to  be  known  to  posterity  by  other  of  his  works  than 
the  Sherlock  Holmes  series  alone. 

But  the  novelist  proposes,  the  public  disposes.  The  struggling 
Southsea  practitioner,  supplementing  his  meagre  professional 
income  with  his  pen,  was  seeking  to  evolve  a  new  form  of 
magazine  fiction,  partly  no  doubt  to  recommend  himself  to  that 
bright  new  publication.  The  Strand,  but  quite  possibly  also  to 
accord  with  his  own  restricted  writing  hours.  Looking  for  a 
central  character  to  connect  up  a  scries  of  short  stories,  each  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  figure,  one  Sherringford 
Holmes,  an  amateur  criminologist,  in  a  tale  he  had  contributed 
to  a  Christmas  annual.  Necessity,  so  nearly  always  the  mother 
of  the  novelist’s  invention,  gave  Sherringford,  simplified  into 
Sherlock,  a  well-known  surname  in  Doyle’s  native  Ireland, 
Holmes  to  the  world. 

And  so,  from  an  obscure  Southsea  surgery,  Sherlock  Holmes 
strode  forth  upon  an  international  stage.  His  name  was  destined 
to  become  a  figure  of  speech  in  all  civilized  tongues,  his  fame  to 
spread  so  far  and  wax  so  great  that,  to  this  day,  so  I  have  heard 
tell,  letters  addressed  to  him  still  arrive  at  Scodand  Yard  and 
enquiring  foreigners  ask  to  be  driven  to  Baker  Street  to  see  where 
he  lived.  Emulated,  imitated,  plagiarized  or  flagrandy  pirated 
in  the  printed  world,  on  stage  and  on  screen,  within  the  span  of 
my  own  life  he  has  left  his  mark  deep  on  the  world’s  Hteraturc. 
Doyle  did  for  detective  fiction  what  the  genius  of  Poe  was  not 
able  to  achieve :  he  made  it  respectable.  Detective  fiction  moved 
up  by  stages  from  Holywell  Street  and  the  shamefaced  age  of 
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Vizctclly’s  edition  of  Gaboriau’s  Sensational  Novels  until  to-day 
we  arc  apt  to  find  its  latest  examples  installed  in  the  daily  press 
in  a  highly  respectable  column  of  their  own  under  the  signatures 
of  the  most  irreproachably  correct  of  our  literary  critics.  No 
wonder  that,  by  the  uninformed,  Doyle  was  acclaimed  as  having 
invented  a  new  form  of  fiction.  No  wonder  he  was  credited, 
even  by  those  who  should  have  known  better,  with  having  been 
the  first  to  weave  a  story  with  a  detective  as  the  central  character. 

Thus,  three  years  ago.  The  Times,  discussing  in  one  of  its 
gossipy  third  leaders  the  present  day  vogue  for  this  class  of 
fiction,  said :  “  The  modern  time  has  contributed  but  one 
important  thing;  and  that  is  the  figure  of  the  detective  as  hero. 
The  historian  of  the  art  will  possibly  find  that  Sherlock  Holmes 
initiated  this  valuable  addition  to  stock.” 

Of  course,  he  will  do  no  such  thing.  Such  a  claim  would  be 
the  veriest  distortion  of  history.  Sherlock  Holmes’  direct 
pedigree  may  not  be  very  long,  but  for  that  it  is  the  more  easily 
traceable.  To  my  lasting  regret  I  never  had  the  oppormnity  (rf 
meeting  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  for,  other  considera¬ 
tions  apart,  I  should  have  been  curious  to  hear  his  views  on  a 
subject  to  which  I  have  devoted  some  study.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  contend,  however,  that,  but  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  not  have  been.  Apart  from  features 
in  the  Sherlock  Holmes  series  suggesting  derivation  from  Poc, 
Doyle’s  own  tribute  to  Poe  as  “  the  Master  ”  is  extant. 

In  examining  the  records  of  detective  fiction  it  is  necessary  to 
be  precise  about  the  terms  of  reference.  By  detective  fiction  I 
do  not  mean  that  form  of  literature  lumped  together  under  the 
common  description  of  “  thrillers  ”  or  “  shockers  ”,  but  specifi¬ 
cally  the  novel  which  deals  with  crime  and  the  elucidation  of 
crime  with  the  detective  as  the  central  figure. 

Without  some  such  particularization  we  should  travel  far 
afield  indeed.  Right  through  the  history  of  literature  crime  and 
the  workings  of  the  criminal  mind  arc  found  to  exercise  a  rare 
fascination.  My  definition  immediately  rules  out  a  great 
gallery  of  famous  writers  who  have  spun  romances  about  crime 
and  the  criminal  underworld,  from  Smollett  and  Fielding, 
through  the  Abb^  Provost,  Dickens  and  Dumas  P^c,  down  to, 
in  our  own  days,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  and  the  incomparable  Miss 
Braddon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  stick  to  our  terms  of 
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reference,  we  shall  have  no  more  than  a  bare  handful  of  authors 
10  deal  with  and  we  shall  not  need  to  go  farther  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  roots  of  detective  fiction  extend  far  down 
in  the  soil  of  the  centuries.  Human  nature  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  inductive  processes  of  the  mind.  The  Orient 
has  many  legends  descriptive  of  the  elucidation  of  mysteries  by 
means  of  astute  observation.  The  judgment  of  Solomon  and 
the  discomfiture  of  the  elders  in  the  tale  of  the  chaste  Suzannah 
in  the  Bible  are  familiar  instances.  In  Zadig  Voltaire  probably 
incorporated  some  of  these  stories. 

There  is  the  episode  of  the  Queen’s  spaniel  that  was  lost. 
“  Young  man,”  the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Court  of  Babylon  asks 
Zadig,  “  have  you  seen  the  Queen’s  dog.?”  “  It’s  not  a  dog,”  is 
the  answer,  “it’s  a  bitch!”  ‘‘You’re  quite  right,”  says  the 
Chief  Eunuch.  ‘‘  It’s  a  very  small  spaniel,”  Zadig  goes  on. 
“  She  recently  had  a  litter :  she  limps  with  the  forefoot  and  she 
has  very  long  ears.”  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  King’s  horses 
disappears  and  Zadig  is  again  questioned.  ‘‘  It’s  the  best 
galloper  in  the  stable,”  is  the  reply.  ‘‘  It  stands  5  feet  high  and 
has  very  small  hoofs :  its  tail  is  3  ^  feet  long :  it  has  a  bit  of 
fine  gold  and  heavy  silver  shoes.”  Though  Zadig  protests  he 
has  seen  neither  spaniel  nor  palfrey,  he  is  charged  with  their 
theft  and  cast  into  gaol. 

Ultimately  both  dog  and  horse  arc  recovered.  Before  the 
Grand  Council  Zadig  explains.  He  found  in  a  little  wood  the 
spoor  of  a  small  dog  with  the  mark  of  its  udders  in  the  sand 
between  the  foot-prints  and  close  beside  this  track  another  which 
could  come  only  from  drooping  cars.  One  of  the  paw-marks 
was  less  distinct  than  the  rest,  showing  that  the  beast  limped. 
With  similar  ingenuity  if  with  no  more  plausibility,  Zadig  des¬ 
cribes  how,  by  means  of  the  trees  and  the  disturbance  of  the  dust 
on  the  leaves,  he  deduced  the  characteristics  of  the  missing  horse, 
and  his  ‘‘  deep  and  subtle  discernment  ”  is  suitably  acclaimed. 

Similar  talcs  existed  among  the  redskins  of  North  America 
and  Canada  and  a  missionary,  Ic  Pcrc  Xavier  dc  Clairevoix,  tells 
an  interesting  story  of  how,  by  deductive  methods,  a  brave 
tracked  down  a  thief  who  had  helped  himself  to  the  proceeds  of 
his  fellow-tribesman’s  hunting. 

I  would  not  withhold  from  Conan  Doyle  the  credit  of  having 
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been  the  most  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  detective  novel 
as  we  know  it  to-day.  Dr.  Thorndike,  Inspector  French,  Philo 
Vance  and  innumerable  other  criminologists  of  fiction  belong 
to  the  immense  and  lusty  progeny  of  the  Sage  of  Baker  Street. 
But  Doyle  did  not  originate :  he  adapted.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  actually  he  did  his  job  better  than  the  writers  who 
inspired  him.  But  he  was  not  the  first,  in  the  words  of  The 
Times,  “  to  initiate  this  valuable  addition  to  stock.” 

The  real  artisans  of  detective  fiction,  set  out  in  chronological 
order,  were  Vidocq,  Poe,  Gaboriau.  The  true  father  of  the 
detective  novel  is  Gaboriau;  but  Poe,  who  admittedly  inspired 
him,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  processes  of  reason  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  crime.  With  his  brilliant  short  story  trilogy  composed  of 
The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  The  Purloined  Letter  and  The 
Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  the  author  of  The  Raven  invented  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  fiction. 

But  Poe’s  fount  of  inspiration  was  Vidocq.  Published  in 
1828,  the  Memoirs  of  Vidocq,  the  ex-convict  and  informer  who 
ultimately  became  head  of  the  Paris  detective  force,  were  a 
“  best  seller  ”  of  their  day  and  inaugurated  a  regular  vogue  for 
crime  stories  in  French  literature.  Crude  enough  stuff,  these 
Memoirs,  with  their  atmosphere  of  suspense,  mystery,  plot  and 
counter-plot.  Yet  they  are  notable  as  being  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  to  “  feature  ”  a  detective  as  the  hero.  Furthermore,  they 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  deduction  as  applied  to  the  unravel¬ 
ling  of  crime  which  distinctly  foreshadows  the  detective  novel 
of  the  future.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Vidocq  wrote 
his  Memoirs  himself:  they  are  usually  attributed  to  a  Paris 
journalist  named  Morice. 

Vidocq  was  a  plausible  and  inventive  rogue  and  he  certainly 
drew  freely  upon  his  imagination  in  supplying  material  for  these 
episodes  in  which  the  criminal  is  always  worsted  and  the  detective 
invariably  triumphs.  In  the  end  his  inventiveness  proved  his 
downfall.  To  keep  his  stock  high  with  his  superiors,  he  took 
to  staging  crimes  on  his  own  account  with  the  aid  of  former  con¬ 
federates  of  his  whom,  at  the  crucial  moment,  he  proceeded  with 
indefatigable  zeal  to  arrest.  But  he  overreached  himself  in  the 
end  and  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  must  have  been  quite  a 
character  in  his  way.  Lamartine,  the  poet,  was  friendly  with 
him  and  English  noblemen  visiting  Paris  would  ask  him  to 
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breakfast  and  make  him  entertain  them  with  his  tales  of  the 
hulks.  Later  on,  he  turned  lecturer.  In  the  British  Museum  I 
discovered  the  advertisement  of  a  lecture  which  he  was  announced 
to  give  at  Ackerman’s  Rooms  in  Regent  Street  in  the  year  1840. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809 — 1849),  that  moody  and  eccentric 
genius,  was  certainly  familiar  with  Vidocq’s  book.  Mental 
recreations  like  anagrams  and  rebuses  always  appealed  to  him. 
He  asserted  in  a  magazine  article  that  human  ingenuity  could 
construct  no  cryptogram  that  could  not  be  solved,  with  the  result 
that  ciphers  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  solved  every  one,  about  100  in  all,  with  a  single 
exception,  the  work  of  a  practical  joker  that  had  no  solution, 
anyway.  It  was  this  experience  which  prompted  Poe  to  write 
his  first  famous  mystery  story  The  Gold  Bug  in  which,  as  every¬ 
one  will  remember,  a  cipher  largely  figures. 

In  that  extraordinarily  interesting  digression  with  which  he 
opens  T he  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  Poe  touches  on  the  lure 
which  the  unravelling  of  problems  holds  out  to  certain  types  of 
mind.  “  As  the  strong  man  exults  in  his  physical  ability,  de¬ 
lighting  in  such  exercises  as  call  his  muscles  into  action,  so 
glories  the  analyst  in  that  moral  activity  which  disentangles  ”  It 
is  related  of  him  that  he  worked  out  the  whole  plot  of  Barnaby 
Rudge  from  its  introductory  chapters,  to  the  amazement,  and 
probably  the  annoyance  as  well,  of  its  hyper-sensitive  author, 
and  it  is  historic  that  a  death-bed  confession  proved  the  complete 
accuracy  of  his  elucidation  of  the  murder  of  a  girl  called  Mary 
Rogers,  a  New  York  crime  which  he  used,  with  suitable  altera¬ 
tion,  in  his  story  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

The  strong  macabre  strain  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Poe’s  writings  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  writers 
of  the  so-called  “  school  of  terror  ”,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  “  Monk  ” 
Lewis,  and  Maturin,  who  specialised  in  ghastly  crimes,  bandits 
and  haunted  ruins.  He  was  also  undoubtedly  swayed  by  the 
German  E.  T.  Hoffmann,  like  Poe  unbalanced  and  a  drunkard, 
whose  unhappy  life  is  commemorated  in  the  story  of  the  Offen¬ 
bach  opera  Les  Contes  d’Hofjmann.  It  is  perhaps  worth  re¬ 
marking  that  a  gendeman  crook,  Cardillac  by  name,  figures  in 
one  of  Hoffmann’s  novels.  Das  Fr’dulein  von  Scuderi,  and  that 
another  of  his  romances.  Die  Marquise  de  la  Pivardiere,  also 
deals  with  crime. 
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Poc  mentions  Vidocq  by  name  in  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue  as  “  a  good  guesser  who  impaired  his  vision  by  holding 
the  object  too  close.”  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see,  other 
than  Vidocq ’s  influence,  for  Poc  laying  the  scene  of  his  murder 
trilogy  in  Paris  which  he  never  visited.  Indeed,  he  draws  freely 
on  his  imagination  for  the  street  nomenclature  of  the  stories.  It 
may  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence  that  one  of  these  fictitious 
streets  bears  the  name  of  Lamartine  who,  as  I  have  said,  was 
friendly  with  Vidocq. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  somewhat  obscurely  characterised 
Chevalier  Auguste  Dupin,  the  unravcller  of  the  horror  of  the  rue 
Morgue,  Sherlock  Holmes’s  forerunner  in  fiction,  the  amateur 
criminologist,  made  his  bow.  Like  William  Legrand,  the  recluse 
of  The  Gold  Bug,  Dupin,  who  traced  the  purloined  letter  to  its 
hiding-place  and  unearthed  the  murderer  of  little  Marie  Roget, 
Dupin,  with  his  love  of  seclusion,  his  ‘‘  frigid  and  abstract  ” 
manner,  his  “  peculiar  analytic  ability  ”,  was,  of  course,  Poe 
himself.  Poe’s  action  in  identifying  himself  with  the  character 
of  his  crime  investigator  may  have  been  fortuitous,  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  with  his  Chevalier  Dupin,  he  substituted  for  the 
rough  and  ready  police  methods  of  Vidocq  and  his  school  the 
more  subtle  procedure  of  the  scientific  dilettante. 

There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Dupin  in  the  personality 
of  Sherlock  Holmes,  in  the  rather  pitying  condescension  of  Poe’s 
amateur  sleuth  towards  the  Dr.  Watson  of  the  Paris  investiga¬ 
tions,  even  to  the  voice  which  with  Dupin  as  with  Holmes  (if  I 
remember  my  Doyle  aright)  was  apt  to  grow  shrill  in  moments 
of  excitement.  Of  Dupin’s  outward  man  we  are  told  nothing; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  pale  and  romantic  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  great  Sherlock  there  is  a  dim  reflection  of  poor  Poe, 
so  gifted,  so  proud,  so  fatalistic,  so  rebellious  against  the 
conventions. 

“My  mind  rebels  at  stagnation,”  says  Holmes  in  The  Sign 
of  Four,  “  I  abhor  the  dull  routine  of  existence :  I  crave  for 
mental  relaxation.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen  my  own  particular 
profession  or  rather  created  it,  for  I  am  the  only  one  in  the 
world.”  We  know  the  real  original  of  Doyle’s  master  criminolo¬ 
gist;  but  surely  a  breath  of  Poe  hovers  about  the  character  and 
appearance  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Poe’s  first  essay  at  crime  fiction,  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
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Morgue,  scored  an  instant  success  on  publication  in  the  pages  of 
Graham's  Magazine.  In  the  free  and  easy  fashion  of  those  days, 
it  was  “  lifted  ”  by  a  Paris  newspaper  and  published  under  the 
title  of  V Orang-Outang,  a  title  which,  I  submit,  fairly  gave  the 
game  away.  A  similar  act  of  piracy  committed  by  another 
journal  led  to  a  lawsuit  in  which  the  author’s  identity  was 
disclosed  and  in  the  upshot,  in  1856,  a  French  version  of  Tales 
of  Mystery  and  Imagination  appeared.  The  translator  was 
Charles  Baudelaire,  the  poet,  and  Histoires  Etranges,  as  he  called 
his  admirable  version,  produced  something  of  a  sensation  in 
Literary  France. 

In  Paris  of  the  fifties  a  shabby  young  man  was  often  seen 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  newspaper  offices  or  haunting  the 
corridors  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Prefecture  de  Police. 
His  name  was  Emile  Gaboriau.  He  was  known  in  the  little 
world  of  letters  as  a  free  lance  and  literary  hack  with  a  ready  pen 
but  more  especially  as  secretary  to  the  great  Paul  Henri  Feval. 

No  one  reads  Paul  Henri  Feval  any  more  but  in  his  time  he 
was  a  leading  figure,  author  of  such  “  best  sellers  ”  as  Les 
Mysthes  de  Paris,  Le  Bossu,  Les  Compagnons  du  Silence  and  a 
round  hundred  other  novels  which  we  should  call  “  shockers  ” 
to-day.  Feval  was  the  chief  protagonist  of  the  French  feuilleton 
school.  He  wrote  romances  of  the  cape  and  sword,  modern  love 
stories  and  those  interminable  yarns  of  blood,  stolen  papers  and 
kidnapped  heiresses  which  to  this  day  delight  the  Paris  concierge. 
I  might  say  that  in  construction,  style  and  fertility  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  his  work  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  the  modern 
French  feuilletonists  are  turning  out.  In  his  old  age,  Feval 
became  filled  with  remorse  at  the  idea  that  his  books  might  have 
done  harm  and,  to  his  publisher’s  dismay  proposed  to  recast  them 
“  in  a  religious  sense  ”.  Perhaps  fortunately  for  his  literary 
reputation,  the  process  of  nature  interfered  with  the  execution  of 
this  laudable  intention. 

Gaboriau  hacked  for  Feval.  He  lobbied  at  the  old  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Paris  police  in  the  rue  de  Jerusalem,  the  Palais 
de  Justice  and  the  Morgue,  sombre  and  horrible  background  of 
the  Paris  underworld.  He  wrote  a  little  for  himself,  military 
sketches,  a  study  of  Le  Berryer,  “  glory  of  the  Paris  Bar,”  for  a 
work  issued  in  parts,  some  costume  stuff.  Then  Baudelaire’s 
version  of  Poe  fell  into  his  hands.  It  was  the  turning-point  of  a 
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life  destined  to  be  all  too  short.  Histoires  Etranges  was  to  prove 
Gaboriau’s  key  to  immortality. 

Poe’s  brilliant  detective  trilogy  fired  Gaboriau,  possessing  as 
he  did  an  unrivalled  first-hand  knowledge  of  police  work,  with 
the  resolve  to  write  something  similar.  Processes  of  Reasoning 
in  Crime  Cases  was  to  be  the  title — a  series  of  studies  based  on 
the  detective  types  he  had  met  and  the  tales  he  had  picked  up  at 
the  buvette  of  the  Palais,  in  the  cafes  round  about  the  Prefecture. 
As  a  hard-driven  man  of  letters  often  must,  he  locked  the  idea 
away  in  his  brain,  turning  it  over  in  his  rare  leisure  hours. 

A  year  or  two  more  of  bottlewashing  for  the  industrious  F^val 
and  the  project  took  shape.  Gaboriau  wrote  L’ Affaire  Lerouge 
and  the  first  long  detective  novel  saw  the  light.  A  forgotten 
sheet  called  Le  Pays  published  it  en  feuilleton  and  it  fell  flat. 
Then  chance  took  a  hand.  Polydore  Milhaud,  founder  of  Le 
Petit  Journal  and  inventor  of  the  halfpenny  press,  meeting  at  a 
funeral  with  Baraton,  editor  of  Le  Pays,  complained  bitterly  to 
him  of  the  serial  then  running  in  Le  Petit  Journal,  “  a  lugubrious 
and  ruinous  frost  ”,  as  a  contemporary  critic  described  it. 
Baraton  recommended  Milhaud  to  read  L’ Affaire  Lerouge  and 
Milhaud  was  delighted  with  it.  Not  only  did  he  offer  Gaboriau 
the  princely  sum  of  300  francs  (^{^12)  for  the  right  of  reprinting 
the  tale  but  proposed  to  make  him  a  retainer  of  1,800  francs  (^72) 
a  year  as  chief  feuilletonist  to  the  newspaper. 

With  its  first  instalment  L’ Affaire  Lerouge  hit  the  mark. 
“  It  was  a  revelation,”  the  Figaro  wrote  later.  “  For  the  first  time 
the  public  was  initiated  into  the  real  workings  of  the  police  and 
the  courts.  The  ‘  roman  judiciare,’  exact  and  plausible,  in¬ 
terested  the  more  in  that  hitherto  only  inanities  had  been  per¬ 
petrated  in  this  line.” 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  the  ”  lugubrious  and  ruinous  frost,” 
due  to  give  place  to  the  warm  sunshine  of  Gaboriau’s  success,  was 
Victor  Hugo’s  Travailleurs  de  Mer. 

The  label  roman  judiciaire,  or,  as  we  should  say,  detective 
novel,  was  the  choice  of  Dentu,  Gaboriau’s  publisher.  This 
shrewd  Frenchman  knew  his  lowbrows.  He  was  not  having 
any  such  clumsy  description  as  Processes  of  Reasoning  in  Crime 
Cases.  Roman  judiciaire  told  the  whole  story.  The  detective 
novel  was  born. 

Gaboriau  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  success.  On 
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September  30th,  1873,  or  thirteen  years  after  the  first  appearance 
in  book  form  of  L' Affaire  Lerouge,  Le  Slide  published  the 
following  brief  notice :  “  The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Emile 
Gaboriau,  author  of  romans  judiciaires  which  achieved  the 
greatest  success.  M.  Gaboriau  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy.”  Another  obituary  speaks  of  him  as  “  the 
inventor  of  the  roman  fudictaire,”  Dentu’s  label  had  stuck. 

He  was  only  39,  this  handsome,  bearded  man,  whose  face 
confronts  you  on  the  cover  of  Vizetelly’s  edition  of  Gaboriau* s 
Sensational  Novels.  He  had  suffered  from  a  chest  complaint  for 
many  years;  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  in  reality  he  succumbed 
to  overwork,  to  the  labour  of  grinding  out  so  many  thousand 
words  a  day  against  time,  with  the  printer’s  boy  waiting  in  the 
hall.  The  tragedy  is  that  he  died,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  retire  to  the  house  he 
had  built  for  himself  in  his  native  province.  He  was  full  of  the 
new  story  he  was  going  to  write,  his  masterpiece,  it  was  to  be,  a 
story  with  a  title  so  arresting  that  I  have  no  intention  of  disclosing 
it  here,  for  some  day  I  mean  to  write  a  tale  round  it  myself. 

The  feuilletonist  of  those  days  led  a  harassed  Ufe.  At  the 
bidding  of  a  captious  editor  for  whom  the  pace  was  not  hot 
enough  or  the  love  interest  sufficiently  stressed,  the  wretched 
author  would  have  to  introduce  fresh  thrills,  infuse  a  stronger 
dose  of  the  nauseating  sentiment  which  readers  of  the  French 
popular  press  demand  or  even,  as  happened  to  Gaboriau,  change 
the  very  names  of  his  characters  as  the  story  proceeded. 

And  so  there  are  many  traces  of  haste  in  Gaboriau’s  five  great 
detective  novels  which,  for  the  purposes  of  record,  I  will  set 
down  here :  L’ Affaire  Lerouge;  Le  Crime  d’Orcival;  Dossier 
II];  Monsieur  Lecoq;  and  La  Corde  au  Cou.  There  could  be 
no  greater  tribute  to  the  unfailing  fertility  of  Gaboriau’s  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  almost  mathematical  precision  wherewith,  clue 
by  clue,  he  unravels  his  plot  to  its  denouement  than  the  fact  that 
these  tales  of  his  have  survived  despite  their  many  improbabilities 
and  contradictions  and  a  vast  amount  of  padding.  The  first 
half  of  M.  Lecoq  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
opening  chapters  of  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  which  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  I  think  it  was,  described  as  the  finest  pages  of 
romance  ever  penned.  There  is  a  magnificent  atmosphere  of 
suspense  in  the  description  of  the  young  detective  groping  in 
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the  snow  of  a  winter’s  night  for  clues  about  a  corpse  discovered 
in  a  squalid  tavern  of  the  Paris  banlieue.  But  I  give  pride  of 
place  to  Gaboriau’s  masterly  long  short  story  Lc  Petit  Vieux  des 
Batignolles.  In  my  judgment  this  tale,  with  its  gorgeous  0. 
Henry  twist,  is,  for  sheer  technical  perfection,  unequalled  by 
any  other  story  in  the  whole  range  of  detective  fiction  unless  it 
be  Poe’s  masterpiece. 

Gaboriau’s  detective  hero  was  a  professional.  In  only  one  of 
the  novels  does  he  emerge  as  a  homogeneous  figure  and  that  is 
in  Monsieur  Lecoq.  The  author  had  a  little  habit  of  forgetting 
what  he  had  written  about  Lecoq  in  previous  books  with  the 
result  that  he  frequently  contradicts  himself  with  regard  to 
his  hero’s  antecedents  and  even  his  personal  habits  and  appear¬ 
ance.  But  this  will  not  surprise  anyone  familiar  with  the  average 
French  writer’s  blissful  indifference  to  strict  accuracy  or  tiresome 
nonsense  of  that  sort.  The  extraordinary  resourcefulness  of  the 
great  Lecoq,  however,  his  brilliant  reasoning  powers  and  his 
intense  humanity,  blind  the  reader  to  his  creator’s  shortcomings. 

Before  passing  on  to  Conan  Doyle  and  his  amalgam  of  Vidocq, 
the  Chevalier  Dupin  and  Monsieur  Lecoq  in  the  person  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  I  should  like  to  pause  for  a  word  about 
Wilkie  Collins.  If  I  have  omitted  him  from  the  family  tree  of 
the  detective  novel,  it  is  with  no  idea  of  belittling  his  enormous 
industry,  rich  imagination  and  superbly  dramatic  powers  of 
characterisation.  It  is  simply  because  his  crime  novels  fall  short 
of  our  terms  of  reference.  The  Moonstone,  I  grant  you,  shapes 
splendidly  in  its  first  part  as  a  detective  story.  But  Sergeant 
Cuff  is  not  the  hero  and  later  drops  altogether  out  of  sight. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  told  us  that  Dr.  Joseph  Bell, 
surgeon  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  in  Doyle’s  student  days, 
was  the  original  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  in  an  essay  published 
some  years  ago  Dr.  Bell  gave  some  accounts  of  his  methods. 
Here  is  Doyle’s  own  description  of  his  old  professor: 

“  Bell  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in  body  and  mind.  He 
was  thin,  wiry,  dark,  with  a  high  nose,  acute  face,  penetrating 
gray  eyes,  angular  shoulders  and  a  jerky  way  of  walking.  His 
voice  was  high  and  discordant.  ...”  Can  one  not  catch  a 
glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  the  lean  form  of  Holmes  emerging  from 
this  pungent  description.? 

Doyle  gave  some  remarkable  instances  of  Bell’s  success  in 
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diagnosing  not  only  disease  but  also  character  and  occupation  in 
the  total  strangers  who  appeared  before  him  as  patients.  To 
one  man  he  said :  “  You  are  an  ex-soldier ;  you  have  served  in 
the  tropics:  you  were  in  garrison  at  Barbados”;  subsequently 
explaining  his  deductive  processes  by  saying  that  the  man,  other¬ 
wise  quite  respectful,  kept  his  hat  on,  as  though  he  were  still  in 
uniform,  that  he  was  deeply  tanned  and  that  the  disease  he  was 
suffering  from  was  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Island 
of  Barbados  in  particular  where  there  was  a  British  garrison. 

We  know  from  Doyle  himself  that  his  original  idea  in 
creating  Sherlock  Holmes  sprang  from  the  notion  that  a 
magazine  would  be  glad  to  have  a  new  feature  combining  the 
attractions  of  the  short  story  with  those  of  the  long  serial.  For 
this  a  central  character  as  link  was  necessary.  Doyle,  as  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  stories  disclose  to  the  discerning  eye,  knew  his 
Poe  and  his  Gaboriau  well  and  his  idea  was  that  a  character  based 
on  his  old  master,  Joe  Bell,  should  reduce  this  rather  unorganised 
business  of  crime  detection  to  an  exact  science. 

Doyle  concentrated  on  Holmes  and,  born  story-teller  that  he 
was,  used  Watson  as  a  sort  of  reflector  to  heighten  Holmes’s 
effect.  In  reading  the  Adventures  we  were  all  Watsons,  lost  in 
admiration  for  Holmes,  yearning  to  break  into  ecstatic  exclama¬ 
tions  of  “  Holmes,  this  is  sheerly  amazing !”,  eager  to  know  what 
fresh  surprise,  what  new  marvel  of  deductive  reasoning,  the 
delightful  fellow  had  up  his  sleeve.  Holmes  is  never  shadowy, 
like  Dupin,  never  confusing  like  Monsieur  Lecoq  bobbing  up 
from  a  number  of  different  settings.  We  know  all  about  Holmes 
from  the  start,  about  his  slippers  by  the  fire,  his  pipe  in  the  coal¬ 
scuttle,  at  Baker  Street;  his  violin;  his  hypodermic  syringe;  his 
powerful  magnifying  glass;  his  deer-stalking  cap.  If  Holmes 
were  too  good  to  be  true,  too  versatile  and  invincible  to  live  out¬ 
side  the  pages  of  fiction,  the  good  Watson  was  unshakeably 
plausible,  solid  British  flesh  and  bone,  bone  from  the  neck  up. 
That  was  Doyle’s  genius.  He  made  his  demi-god  credible  by 
showing  him  alongside  an  earthbound  mortal,  even  as  a  drago¬ 
man  is  invariably  shown  in  the  foreground  of  photographs  of  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  to  reveal  their  true  proportions. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Doyle  himself  portrayed  in  his 
mind  the  figure  of  his  great  detective.  For  the  conventional 
pictorial  representation  of  Holmes,  posterity  is  indebted  to  the 
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illustrator  of  T he  Strand,  the  late  Sidney  Paget,  whose  art,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  never  been  given  credit  for  adding  to  the  gallery 
of  fiction  an  unforgettable  and  easily  recognizable  figure.  One 
has  to  go  back  to  Cruikshank  to  find  another  instance  of  the 
artist  lending  his  aid  towards  making  an  author’s  immortality 
secure. 

The  detective  novel  has  now  definitely  arrived  and,  appealing 
as  it  does  to  an  enormous  and  varied  class  of  readers  who  include 
some  of  the  best  brains  in  all  lands,  it  flourishes  like  the  green 
bay  tree.  Statesmen,  philosophers,  judges,  even,  delight  in  it. 
Doctors,  as  a  celebrated  surgeon  assured  me  the  other  day, 
prescribe  it  as  a  sovereign  specific  in  cases  of  overwork.  The 
late  President  Wilson  was  a  crime  story  fan:  so  was  Lord 
Balfour ;  and  both  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  and  the  Headmaster  of 
Eton  boast  of  their  predilection  for  this  class  of  literature. 

Its  growing  popularity,  indeed,  has  induced  many  writers 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  other  less  sensational  paths  of 
letters  to  try  their  skill  at  this  genus  of  tale.  Their  varying 
measure  of  success  seems  to  suggest  that  the  craft  is  not  quite  so 
easy  as  it  looks.  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Gilbert  Chesterton  and  A.  A. 
Milne  are  instances  of  distinguished  authors  who  have  turned 
great  literary  gifts  into  this  channel  with  conspicuous  success. 

But  all  modern  detective  fiction,  centering  in  a  detective, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  leads  ultimately  back  to  Poe 
and  his  tantalizingly  nebulous  creation,  the  Chevalier  Auguste 
Dupin.  Conan  Doyle  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the 
indebtedness  of  all  writers  of  detective  fiction  to  that  strange  and 
unhappy  figure.  With  characteristic  honesty  he  wrote: 

“  If  every  man  who  receives  a  cheque  for  a  story  which  owes 
its  springs  to  Poe  were  to  pay  tithe  to  a  monument  for  the  Master, 
he  would  have  a  pyramid  as  big  as  that  of  Cheops.” 
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By  E.  V.  Rieu 

My  uncle  Gregory  was  the  last  man  whom  his  friends  would 
have  credited  with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  And  I  my- 
myself,  though  I  knew  him  better  than  most  and  had 
learnt  some  of  the  truth  from  his  own  lips,  read  the  diary  of  his 
last  few  months,  when  it  came  into  my  hands  as  his  executor, 
with  a  feeling  of  incredulous  amazement.  My  doubts,  which 
you  will  probably  share,  were  not  dissipated  till  I  had  been 
privileged  to  corroborate  his  story  by  my  own  experiences.  But 
these  lie  outside  the  present  tale. 

My  uncle,  then,  was  a  retired  civil  servant,  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  a  youngish  man  at  that,  in  spite,  or  perhaps  because,  of  half 
a  life-time  spent  in  the  corners  of  an  uneventful  Indian  province. 
A  childless  widower,  he  lived  alone,  with  his  Madrassi  servant, 
in  a  Bloomsbury  flat;  played  bridge  at  his  Club,  where  he  was 
I  quietly  popular,  every  other  day;  motored  out  into  Hertfordshire 
twice  a  week  for  golf;  saw  his  friends,  more  often  at  their  houses 
than  at  his;  read  a  great  deal — and,  in  a  word,  called  for  litde 
comment  from  a  world  which  resents  the  abnormal.  He  had 
kept  up  his  classics  and  his  history,  and  had  added  to  these  a 
genuine  and  intelligent  interest  in  science  and  psychology.  In¬ 
deed,  for  a  non-specialist,  his  was  as  richly  equipped  and  well- 
balanced  a  mind  as  I  have  known:  acute,  sceptical,  humorous 
and  enquiring,  without  an  ounce  of  fanaticism,  and  with  still 
less  of  superstition — altogether  a  very  human  and  very  attractive 
specimen  of  mature  modernity. 

His  character  leaves  me  in  doubt  how  to  describe  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  fate.  He  himself  would  strongly  have  resented  the  use 
of  the  word  “  tragedy  ”  in  such  a  context.  Some  pathos  there 
certainly  was  in  it,  but  any  approach  to  tho  sentimental  would 
seem  an  outrage  on  his  memory.  A  “  sinister  comedy  ”  would 
perhaps  have  been  his  own  happiest  verdict.  But  I  must  come 
to  the  facts. 

The  first  entry  of  note  in  his  meticulous  but  often  sadly 
bewildered  narrative  is  for  the  evening  of  October  i6th,  1928.  It 
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appears  from  this  that  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  book  in  his  I 
accustomed  chair  at  home,  he  heard  a  slight  rustling  sound  I 
which  proceeded  from  near  the  opposite  wall,  and,  on  looking  up,  1 
was  just  in  time  to  see  a  match-box  “  sliding  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  table.”  My  uncle’s  nerves  were  too  good  for  such 
an  occurrence  to  provoke  more  than  a  mild  astonishment,  but  I 
he  seems  to  have  kept  a  pretty  sharp  watch  on  the  offending 
object,  and  admits  that  he  gave  a  violent  start  when,  after  some 
minutes  of  exemplary  behaviour,  the  match-box  suddenly  took 
to  the  air  and  floated  gently  across  the  room  into  his  hand. 

He  retained  his  seat  and  was  just  beginning  to  bring  his  startled 
intelligence  into  action,  when  the  match-box  was  firmly  removed 
from  his  grasp  and  replaced  in  its  original  position.  Nothing 
fyrther  was  added  to  the  evening’s  entertainment,  and,  after  I 
half  an  hour,  my  uncle,  with  “  something  concrete  to  think 
about  ”,  as  he  carefully  phrased  it,  retired  to  his  bed.  | 

Everyone  who  reads  the  papers  (and  who  is  immune.?)  has 
heard  of  the  freakish  behaviour  of  inanimate  objects  in  this  or 
that  lonely  farmhouse  or  village  kitchen,  and  the  word  poltergeist 
was  not  long  in  occurring  to  Gregory’s  mind.  An  equally  swift 
association  called  up  the  memory  of  a  day  when  his  wife,  in 
discussing  such  a  case,  had  by  a  superb  malapropism  described 
the  naughty  spirit  as  a  “  prendergast  ”.  So  from  the  first  entry 
in  his  diary  to  the  last,  the  being  with  whom  he  was  soon  to 
become  so  familiar  is  referred  to,  without  ceremony  or  suffix, 
simply  as  Prendergast. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  my  uncle  had  noted  nothing 
but  the  mysterious  movement  of  a  usually  lifeless  match-box. 
Some  evenings  later,  however,  when  he  next  had  something  to 
observe,  he  reports  not  only  that  small  objects  flew  about  his 
room  and  were  gently  pressed  into  his  hand,  but  that  he  “  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  personal  presence  which  impinged  on  his  con¬ 
sciousness  with  as  much  precision  as  if  an  animal  or  a  human 
being  had  stood  before  him  ”.  Whether  the  impression  was  a 
pleasant  one  he  does  not  state;  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  curiosity  j 

rather  than  fear,  and  the  continued  use  of  the  affectionate  ■ 

“  Prendergast  ”  shows  in  itself  that  his  serenity  was  unshaken; 
for  a  frightened  man  does  not  jest.  I 

Indeed  it  was  Prendergast’s  gentle  ways  and  polite  approach 
that  seem  most  to  have  impressed  him  at  this  stage,  and  when  | 
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first  he  saw  his  visitor  there  was  nothing  to  detract  from  the 
impression.  This  is  how  he  describes  his  first  view  of  the 
unknown  intruder: 

“  Nov.  3rd.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Prendergast  this  evening  on 
returning  from  the  Club.  He  had  seized  my  opera  hat  and  was 
amusing  himself  by  snapping  it  in  and  out,  in  mid-air,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  when  I  noticed  a  slight  luminosity  in  that 
part  of  space  where  he  was  performing.  This  gradually  focussed 
itself  about  two  points,  a  couple  of  inches  apart,  and,  with  the 
first  really  severe  shock  which  this  affair  has  given  me,  I  felt 
myself  under  the  intense  scrutiny  of  a  pair  of  unwinking  and 
non-human  eyes.  I  say  non-human  rather  than  inhuman,  not 
only  because  a  couple  of  eyes  detached  from  their  usual  sur¬ 
roundings  are  absurdly  difficult  to  classify  but  because  the 
expression  in  this  particular  pair,  though  containing  elements 
entirely  outside  my  experience,  was  very  far  removed  from 
malevolence.  Indeed  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  detected  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  humility,  if  not  to  fear,  in  my  visitor.  But  human 
terminology  fails:  my  dominant  sensation  was  that  here  were 
two  beings  of  entirely  different  orders,  who  were  allowed  by 
some  strange  chance  to  make  brief  contact  with  each  other 
across  an  unbridged  gulf.  The  interview  lasted  only  a  minute. 
The  lights  faded,  and  my  hat  was  laid  with  tender  care  on  a 
table  at  my  side.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  write  more  to-night. 
My  thoughts  are  quite  outside  my  strategy.” 

Gregory  was  given  several  uneventful  days  in  which  to  mar¬ 
shall  his  shaken  forces;  and  as  I  read  his  next  entries  I  feel  like 
some  king  in  ancient  days  who,  from  a  point  of  vantage,  watches 
his  chosen  general  face  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  encounter;  sees 
the  first  recoil,  with  human  fears;  watches  with  rising  hope  the 
high  courage  and  austere  discipline  of  the  middle  battle;  and  in 
serene  approval  notes  the  masterstrokes  by  which  the  final 
victory  is  hammered  out. 

My  uncle  had  too  well-founded  a  belief  in  his  own  health  and 
sanity  to  question  either  for  long.  What  he  had  observed  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  real,  and  as  a  fit  subject  for  reasoned 
enquiry.  But  real  in  what  sense.?  All  our  reactions  to  the  out¬ 
side  world,  indeed  that  world  itself,  may  be  regarded,  philoso¬ 
phically,  as  being  subjective.  Yet  the  normal  conscious  mind 
demands  that  all  physical  happenings  shall  comply  with  the 
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known  laws  of  physics — a  demand  which  these  phenomena  had 
certainly  not  obeyed.  Either,  therefore,  they  were  pure  figments 
of  his  subconscious  mind,  or  they  were  due  to  some  unclassified 
external  agency.  As  my  uncle’s  subconsciousness  had  never 
played  such  pranks  with  his  conscious  mind,  and  as  he  knew 
himself  to  have  been  vividly  awake  at  the  times  of  the  occur¬ 
rences,  he  was  well-nigh  forced  to  accept  the  second  alternative. 

If,  then,  he  was  in  touch  with  some  supernormal  agent  (and 
there  seemed  no  way  out  of  it),  what  could  be  learned  of  its 
nature.?  Physical  affinities  it  certainly  had,  for  it  had  not  only 
moved  material  objects,  but  had  made  itself  perceptible  by  means 
of  its  eyes.  Or  rather  (and  here  I  could  not  but  admire  my 
uncle’s  rapid  correction)  it  had  used  a  pair  of  eyes  as  a  medium 
or  a  symbol  by  which  to  impress  itself  on  his  senses.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  full  of  import.  In  fact,  all  he  could  state  with  confi¬ 
dence  was  that  it  “  had  the  power  of  making  him  experience 
the  sensation  of  sight.”  For  the  rest,  its  nature  was  un- 
ascertainable,  and  he  summed  it  up  in  characteristic  fashion  as 
“  Prendergastly 

He  seems  in  his  ponderings  during  the  next  few  days  to  have 
attached  less  and  less  importance  to  the  meaningless  tricks  which 
had  been  played  with  material  objects,  and  correspondingly  more 
to  the  fact  that  Prendergast  had  established  at  any  rate  the 
beginnings  of  a  method  of  significant  expression.  His  language 
was  certainly  obscure,  and  had  been  conveyed  to  Gregory’s  mind 
only  by  an  impression  imposed  upon  it  through  his  subconscious¬ 
ness — a  region  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Nevertheless,  a 
first  message  had  been  conveyed,  and  he  saw,  both  in  the  fact 
and  in  the  manner  of  its  transference,  infinite  and  disturbing 
possibilities  of  future  communion. 

The  next  visit  proved  a  triumph  for  my  uncle’s  insight:  the 
two  actually  conversed.  On  Nov.  14th  at  eleven  in  the  evening 
— the  usual  time  for  Prendergast’s  calls — my  uncle,  sitting  in 
his  customary  place,  became  aware,  purely  internally,  as  he  puts 
it,  that  his  visitor  was  present.  He  opened  fire  at  once,  without 
awaiting  further  manifestations,  and  asked,  “  Who  are  you.?” 
in  a  clear  voice.  He  was  immediately  conscious  of  a  medley  of 
impressions,  which  at  first  thronged  into  his  mind  too  quickly  to 
form  verbal  images;  but,  gradually  gathering  significance  as  they 
united,  like  the  pieces  in  a  kaleidoscope,  coalesced  finally  into 
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the  single  idea,  “  A  friend  Accepting  this  as  an  answer  (and 
what  better  one  could  he  have  hoped  for?),  he  then  asked, 
“Where  do  you  come  from?”  “  Outside,”  was  the  enigmatic 
reply  which  slowly  formed  itself  in  his  mind.  And  to  his  final 
question,  “  What  do  you  want?”  there  came,  more  readily  this 
time,  the  simple  answer,  “  You.”  This  was  enough  for  one 
evening:  the  mental  strain  involved  in  this  kind  of  internal 
“  reception  ”  was  considerable,  and  my  uncle’s  enthusiasm  was 
for  the  moment  damped  by  the  sinister  quality  of  the  last  reply. 

But  it  was  certainly  not  extinguished,  and  he  was  able  to 
resume  the  conversation,  and  considerably  to  extend  its  scope  on 
the  next  and  the  following  evenings.  The  answers  to  his  enquiries 
came  with  increasing  ease,  and,  when  allowance  was  made  for 
the  extraordinary  ideas  conveyed,  with  remarkable  clarity.  He 
soon  ceased  to  give  verbatim  reports,  and  contented  himself  with 
recording  the  gist  of  his  talks  as  accurately  as  he  could.  Pren- 
dergast,  it  appears,  though  for  the  most  part  affable  and  com¬ 
municative,  was  liable,  in  some  moods  and  on  particular  themes, 
to  close  up  like  an  oyster.  However,  Gregory  was  able  to  piece 
together  the  following  somewhat  disjointed  account. 

He  was  a  being,  in  the  first  place,  who  had  no  body  in  our 
sense  of  the  term.  For  him,  matter  was  a  thought-form  to  be 
created  and  handled  at  will.  The  matter  that  we  know  through 
our  senses  and  regard  as  external  to  ourselves  was  a  new 
medium  to  him,  a  thing  to  investigate,  practise  upon,  even  play 
with.  (“  That,”  commented  Gregory,  ”  explains  the  opera 
hat!”).  Moreover,  he  and  his  fellow  Prendergasts  (for  he 
accepted  the  name  at  once  as  generic)  lived  not  only  outside  our 
physical  surroundings  but  in  a  sense  outside  our  scheme  of  time; 
not,  my  uncle  gathered,  in  an  absolute  world,  but  in  one  related 
to  ours  much  as  a  cube  is  related  to  the  square  on  which  it  rests. 
His  observations  of  our  planet  were  recent  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
coherent,  yet  he  made  it  clear  that  he  could  enter  a  period  in 
which  the  Dinosaurs  were  the  lords  of  creation  as  readily  as  he 
could  visit  this  Bloomsbury  flat,  or,  indeed,  the  earth  of  a 
million  years  hence,  though  unfortunately  my  uncle  could  gain 
from  his  views  of  the  future  no  more  lucid  an  account  than  one 
would  get  from  a  savage  of  his  observations  through  the  great 
telescope  at  Lick.  On  the  circumstances  governing  the  reactions 
between  the  Prendergastly  world  and  the  physical  universe,  and 
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on  the  avenues  of  access  between  the  two,  he  was  curiously 
reticent.  Yet  he  gave  my  uncle  the  impression  that  in  visiting 
and  investigating  our  world  he  was  a  pioneer  actuated  by 
motives  which,  to  Gregory’s  thinking,  almost  laughably  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  a  Columbus  or  a  Darwin.  It  was  not  so 
amusing,  however,  to  learn  that  he  himself  was  regarded  by 
Prendergast  with  the  friendly  yet  detached  interest  with  which 
an  okapi  might  be  welcomed  by  a  Director  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  “  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  pet  to  any  other-worldly 
professor,”  he  wrote,  when  this  impression  dawned  upon  him. 
But  he  was  a  just  man,  and  the  evening  after  he  adds :  “  After 
all,  it’s  tit  for  tat;  my  own  attitude  has  been  thoroughly  patron¬ 
ising.  We  will  be  each  other’s  okapi.  Only  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  Prendergast  seems  to  understand  his  okapi  a  long  sight 
better  than  I  do  mine!” 

The  simile  of  the  okapi  was  not  quite  accidental,  for  during 
the  weeks  occupied  by  this  growing  intimacy  Prendergast  had 
diverted  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  my  uncle’s 
analysis  of  the  method  of  his  self-expression,  by  parading  in  a 
number  of  absurd  disguises.  He  could  never  manage  the  human 
form,  and  at  first  his  animals,  though  always  bright-eyed  and 
lively,  were  purely  impressionistic — a  mere  sketch  of  a  feline 
form,  the  adumbration  of  a  bird,  a  child’s  crude  idea  of  a  horse. 
But  presently,  as  though  he  had  spent  the  day-time  in  minute 
observation  and  patient  practice,  his  artistry  improved;  and  on 
entering  the  room  one  night  my  uncle  was  delighted  to  see  on 
one  of  the  chairs  a  fine  specimen  of  a  terrier  which  was  then  in 
fashion.  It  was  disconcerting  at  the  next  interview  to  find  him¬ 
self  discussing  the  newest  of  all  metaphysics  with  an  owl,  though 
he  had  never  seen  the  bird  of  wisdom  look  so  worthy  of  its 
fame.  But  he  seems  to  have  accustomed  himself  to  these 
vagaries  with  his  usual  philosophy,  and  when,  one  evening,  his 
guest  appeared  as  a  unicorn,  obviously  plagiarized  from  a  royal 
coat  of  arms,  and  walked  about  the  room  with  the  dignified 
gait  that  a  unicorn  might  be  supposed  to  affect,  he  records  with 
frank  delight  his  amusement  at  having  detected  him  in  his  only 
cardinal  error.  He  did  not  undeceive  him — and  the  unicorn 
became  and  remained  Prendergast’s  favourite  disguise. 

I  can  see  my  uncle,  in  his  faultless  evening  dress,  a  big  figure, 
still  athletic,  filling  the  low  armchair,  alert  and  yet  at  ease,  with 
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a  faint  smile  never  far  from  his  austere  lips.  At  his  side  is  a 
brandy  and  soda,  untasted  as  often  as  not,  partly  through  sheer 
forgetfulness  and  partly  from  the  feeling,  which  he  records  with 
a  laugh  at  himself,  that  with  a  teetotaler  for  company  it  would 
be  more  courteous  to  abstain.  Meanwhile  the  unicorn,  a  snowy 
creature  no  bigger  than  the  doe  of  the  fallow  deer,  threads  its 
way  with  delicate  steps  and  elaborate  precaution  among  the 
furniture,  or  wdth  the  momentary  carelessness  of  over-confidence 
passes  airily  through  a  table  or  a  chair.  My  uncle  talks,  aloud, 

I  mean,  though  he  knows  by  now  that  the  spoken  word  is 
superfluous — and  pauses  for  an  answer  to  form  in  his  brain. 
Then  his  eyes  light  up,  he  sinks  back  with  a  pensive  “  Ah!”, 
and  the  pipe  he  had  neglected  is  resumed. 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  linger  on  so  peaceful  and  picturesque 
a  scene.  But  life  is  no  more  static  than  a  play,  and  Time,  with 
his  subtle  alchemy,  stops  for  no  curtain.  My  uncle  spent  the 
Christmas  week  with  his  brother,  my  father,  at  his  house  in 
Cornwall.  I,,  too,  passed  the  holiday  with  my  people,  and 
during  our  long  walks  together  was  taken,  very  tentatively,  into 
his  confidence.  The  result  gives  me  little  cause  for  satisfaction. 
I  realize  now  that  my  only  chance  of  helping  him  was  either  to 
express  an  utter  and  reasoned  disbelief  or  to  go  whole-heartedly 
with  him  into  the  adventure.  Instead,  I  believed  him,  but  pre¬ 
tended  to  doubt — a  cowardly  compromise  which  received  in  his 
diary  the  emphatic  verdict :  “  Giles  is  no  good  in  this  affair : 

I  must  play  the  hand  alone.” 

Prendergast  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attracted  by  a  coast 
which  is  known  (though  on  railway  posters  only)  as  the  English 
Riviera.  But  he  used  the  interlude  of  my  uncle’s  absence  to  good 
purpose,  and  on  his  return  to  London  the  campaign  reopened 
with  an  entirely  new  departure.  On  the  first  night  in  his  flat 
Prendergast  visited  my  uncle  in  his  sleep,  and  he  brought  him 
a  dream  as  rich  and  fantastic  as  the  landscape  behind  an  old 
Italian  portrait.  Gregory  found  himself  in  a  high  undulating 
country  sloping  on  the  one  side  in  a  green  and  sunny  plain  to 
the  sea,  and  on  the  other  rising  more  abruptly,  through  quiet 
pine-woods,  to  the  deep  blue  peaks  of  a  lofty  range.  He 
followed  an  easy  path  downhill  through  open  savannahs,  which 
were  lit  by  “  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,”  and  by 
his  side,  like  a  familiar  spirit,  the  unicorn  moved  with  gently 
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prancing  steps.  Now  and  again  he  turned  his  elegant  neck  and 
eagerly  sniffed  the  breezes  that  blew  down  and  past  them  from 
the  hills  behind,  and  all  his  gestures  showed  his  keen  desire  that 
his  companion  should  take  the  mountain  path.  But  Gregory 
moved  on  toward  the  plain,  while  the  enchanted  scene  changed 
from  beauty  to  beauty,  not  so  much  through  his  movement,  nor 
through  any  conscious  effort  of  his  will,  but  seemingly  of  its  own 
accord,  as  dream-lands  do.  And  then,  quite  swiftly,  as  happens 
too  in  dreams,  the  sun  and  the  warmth  and  the  genial  spirit  in 
the  air  were  all  withdrawn,  and  a  sinister  change  came  over  the 
landscape.  With  a  sense  of  indefinable  fear  my  uncle  found 
himself,  after  all,  on  an  uphill  path  that  led,  not,  it  seemed,  into 
the  delectable  mountains  on  which  he  had  turned  his  back,  but 
into  a  narrow  winding  gorge,  sombre  and  repulsive  to  the  eye. 
Here  every  rock  was  eloquent  of  ambush,  and  each  turn  of  die 
path  suggested  unnamed  fears  and  dangers  that  no  man  can  arm 
against.  And  now  the  unicorn,  whose  earlier  impatience  and 
unwillingness  had  puzzled  and  amused  my  uncle,  assumed  an 
altogether  different  mood.  Darting  a  sharp  glance  now  and 
then  at  the  menacing  boulders  that  filled  Gregory  with  such 
disquietude,  he  strode  gallantly  forward  at  his  side,  and  by 
every  look  and  gesture  sought  to  hearten  and  encourage  him  to 
advance  to  the  end  of  the  adventure.  Meanwhile,  the  valley  had 
narrowed,  and  on  turning  a  sharp  bend  the  pair  found  them¬ 
selves  faced  by  a  sheer  barrier  built  in  huge  blocks  of  smooth 
black  basalt  from  side  to  side  of  the  ravine.  Gregory  paused, 
and  then,  seeing  that  the  path  led  on  to  a  small  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  and  seemingly  beyond  it,  he  moved  forward 
with  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  anxiety  in  his  heart.  But  just  as 
he  neared  the  door  he  awoke,  the  whole  scene  faded  slowly  from 
his  consciousness,  and  he  saw  the  blessed  light  of  common  day 
filtered  into  his  bedroom  through  the  mist  of  a  January  morning. 

This  dream  was  the  first  of  many.  Prendergast  seems  to  have 
abandoned  all  direct  exchange  of  thought,  and  to  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  helping  my  uncle  to  exploit  in  sleep  the  unsuspected 
riches  of  his  imagination.  There  resulted  a  series  of  creations 
whose  gorgeous  beauty  and  spiritual  content  defied  the  utmost 
efforts  of  my  uncle’s  pen.  Often  his  way  would  lie  through 
some  quite  homely  scene,  and  the  remembered  loveliness  of  an 
English  garden  would  melt  and  form  again  before  him,  till  every 
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nook  and  vista  spoke  with  new  tones  of  unsuspected  depth. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  painted  islands  and  splendid  oceans  of  the 
South  that  suffered  the  plastic  change.  At  others,  rejecting  this 
too  familiar  globe,  the  magic  was  let  loose  upon  the  untrodden 
hills  and  the  unearthly  seas  of  other  planets;  or  rioted  among 
the  further  stars,  behind  Orion’s  belt.  But  always,  and  whatever 
the  scene,  there  was  one  ending  to  the  dreams.  The  light  went 
out,  the  way  grew  steep  and  narrow,  chill  fears  sprang  up,  and 
the  black  barrier  faced  my  uncle  with  its  forbidding  little  door 
and  that  suggestive  path. 

And  what  were  his  comments  on  this  orgy  of  the  fancy.?  He 
seems  to  have  been  almost  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  his 
visions  and  the  rich  meanings  that  he  drew  from  them  but  could 
not  express — almost  blinded,  but  not  quite;  for  every  night  there 
lingered  with  him  the  memory  of  his  foreboding  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  that  sombre  door,  and  the  feeling  that  soon,  very  soon, 
he  must  pass  through  to  the  unknown  territory  beyond.  He 
records,  too,  a  feeling  of  intense  isolation  in  his  adventures, 
which  was  barely  mitigated  by  the  ambiguous  companionship 
of  Prendergast.  “  I  felt,”  he  writes,  “  like  the  man  in  The 
Purple  Cloud — ^alone  in  a  world  that  had  held  millions,  and 
was  dead.” 

Perhaps  it  was  this  loneliness  that  hastened  the  end — for  it 
came  soon  after  the  entry  which  I  have  quoted.  On  the  night 
of  Feb.  2nd,  after  a  dream  of  the  now  accustomed  glory, 
Gregory  found  himself,  with  his  companion,  standing  chill  and 
unnerved  before  the  iron  face  of  that  appalling  barrier.  The 
door,  barely  discernible  in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  wall,  con¬ 
fronted  him,  inscrutable  and  black.  The  unicorn  pawed  restively 
at  his  side,  and  an  avalanche  of  unseen  terrors  threatened  him 
from  the  rocky  slopes  to  right  and  left.  And  now  a  new  thing 
happened.  Prendergast  became  suddenly  still,  then  started 
eagerly  forward  and  passed  out  of  sight  through  the  black 
barrier,  like  a  beam  of  light  that  is  thrown  on  the  darkness  of 
the  sea  and  abruptly  withdrawn.  Gregory,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  went  up  to  the  door,  leant  his  weight  upon  it,  and 
swung  it  back  on  its  hinges.  He  stepped  within,  and  it  clanged 
behind.  He  gave  one  look  at  what  faced  him;  then,  shaken  by 
swift  panic,  turned  and  struggled  for  retreat.  But  the  door, 
once  passed,  was  shut  for  ever.  The  frantic  blows  of  his 
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clenched  fists  passed  soundlessly  through  it,  as  ineffective  as  the 
beating  of  a  butterfly’s  wing.  His  useless  efforts  ceased,  and  in 
exhaustion  of  spirit  he  stood,  with  bowed  head,  facing  the  way 
he  had  come.  And  after  a  while,  when  a  little  strength  had 
returned  to  his  spirit,  he  heard  his  name  called  by  a  voice  he  had 
known  long  ago.  And  then  he  turned,  and  though  he  saw 
nothing  yet,  he  strode  forward  with  a  new  light  in  his  face,  and 
with  the  old  confidence  in  his  steps. 

•  •  • 

In  the  morning  they  found  him  lying  peacefully  in  his  bed; 
but  deaf  to  all  their  calls.  “  Heart  failure  ”,  was  the  doctor’s 
verdict,  but  I  disagree;  for  if  ever  my  uncle’s  heart  failed  him 
it  was  not  on  that  February  night. 

And  now  you  will  ask  how  I  know  the  close  of  the  tale — the 
part  that  follows  where  the  diary  ends.  Or  perhaps  you  have 
already  guessed  that  it  was  Prendergast  who  told  me.  Indeed, 
Prendergast  tells  me  many  things,  and  of  these  some  seem  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  others  too  true  to  be  good.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  and  that  is  that  Prendergast  never  lies. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

JUST  before  the  holiday  season  began,  a  series  of  disasters  gave 

us  all  unhappy  material  for  thought.  An  aeroplane  carrying 

passengers  from  Le  Touquet  crashed  in  Kent  and  no  one 

survived.  So  perished  two  notable  air  pilots,  and  with  them  the 

holder  of  a  title  that  has  not  yet  lost  the  peculiar 

The  July  lustre  given  to  it  by  its  first  wearer.  Few  great  men 
DlsAStcrs*  o  /  o 

have  created  about  them  such  an  atmosphere  of 

affectionate  admiration  as  the  first  Lord  Dufferin,  and  his  son 

had  earned  for  himself  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the  reputation 

of  a  worthy  successor.  Yet  in  the  public  comment  which 

followed  it  was  plain  that  another  loss  was  even  more  widely 

felt.  Lady  Ednam’s  death  evoked  tributes  which  must  have  made 

thousands  (like  the  writer  of  these  notes)  who  never  met  her, 

feel  that  a  radiant  and  gracious  personality  can  be  the  supreme 

achievement.  Beauty  and  charm,  by  a  strange  irony,  have  at 

times  been  preserved  from  ordinary  oblivion  through  the  flame 

of  some  tragic  emergence. 

What  precisely  caused  the  crash  is  not  and  cannot  be  known; 
but  we  had  a  grim  reminder  that  aeroplane  travel  involves 
trusting  that  frail  materials  may  be  able  to  stand  exceptional 
stress;  and  that  such  stresses  unforeseeably  occur.  These  things 
arc  rightly  forgotten  when  swift  transit  is  of  grave  importance, 
but  they  ought  to  be  mentioned  when  choice  of  air  route  is  only 
a  question  of  pleasure  or  convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  who¬ 
ever  uses  an  air  route  is  helping,  less  or  more,  to  obtain  mastery 
of  the  air;  and  that  also  deserves  to  be  considered. 

The  second  disaster  was  all  the  more  tragic  because  it  came 
out  of  a  great  public  rejoicing.  President  Hindenburg,  re¬ 
visiting  for  the  first  time  the  liberated  Rhineland,  was  welcomed 
by  cheering  multitudes  at  Coblenz  who  crowded  the  water’s 
edge,  till  suddenly  one  light  bridge  over  a  side  stream  gave  way 
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and  hundreds  were  plunged  together  into  a  deep  stream,  where 
some  thirty  drowned.  That  ended  the  rejoicings  there  and 
elsewhere;  for  the  old  war  hero,  battle  worn  and  careworn,  to 
whom  the  day  of  deliverance  must  have  meant  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other  soul  living,  broke  off  his  tour.  Such  things 
do  at  least  create  a  sympathy  that  might  weaken  even  the  most 
ingrained  bitterness. 

Lastly,  two  or  three  days  later,  there  came  the  news  of  an 
earthquake  in  southern  Italy,  affecting  the  region  inland  cast 
of  Naples  over  a  large  area.  It  came  in  the  night,  with  all  the 
terror  and  confusion  of  dark  alarm,  and  houses  were  toppled 
down  by  hundreds  on  the  sleeping  folk.  More  than  two 
thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  untold  sums  of  money.  Fascist 
Italy  stood  up  to  the  shock  and  dealt  with  the  need  with  all  of 
its  new  courage  and  competence. 

Apart  from  this,  little  has  happened  in  Europe.  A  speech 
from  the  German  Minister  for  the  Occupied  Territory,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  “  unhealed  wound  ”  inflicted 
Nationalism  on  German  eastern  frontiers,  has  given  much 
Retton^  umbrage  to  the  French.  Certainly  the  “  deformed 
lung  ”  resulting  from  the  Polish  corridor  calls  for 
treatment;  but  not  less  certainly  Poland  is  entitled  to  keep  her 
access  to  the  sea,  and  German  talk  of  war — even  if  the  talk  be 
metaphorical — is  singularly  ill-advised.  No  one  supposes  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  immutable  or 
eternal;  but  adjustments  can  only  be  found  through  a  cessation 
of  the  war  spirit.  No  person  of  sense  will  expect  that  Germans 
and  Poles  can  adjust  this  matter  by  their  unaided  virtues  and 
prudences.  Their  populations  do  not  consist  of  archangels,  or, 
as  Mr.  Wells  would  prefer  to  put  it,  of  men  of  science;  or  if 
they  did,  the  men  of  science  would  still  find  that  languages  and 
religions,  frontiers  and  flags,  were  in  their  blood.  One  would 
like  to  see  Mr.  Wells  himself  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  called 
upon  to  give  up  something  that  he  really  believed  to  belong  to 
England  and  to  be  essential  to  England.  He  would  be  quick 
to  find  good  reason  to  justify  the  prompting  of  his  nature— 
which  would  certainly  not  be  towards  surrender. 

For  that  matter,  one  would  like  to  see  something  more 
possible.  Mr.  Wells  has  just  written  a  propagandist  novel,  or 
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fantasy,  in  which  he  imagines  the  power  of  England  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  highly  educated  gentleman  imbued  with  those 
prepossessions  which  Mr.  Wells  thinks  particularly  nonsensical. 
He  could  now  turn  to  and  write  an  imaginary  story  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  same  power  came  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Man 
of  Science — some  shadowy  Mr.  Wells.  For  he  has  humour  and 
imagination  and  knowledge  enough  to  perceive  that  it  would 
not  be  all  plain  sailing.  Indeed,  the  more  one  thinks  about  the 
business  of  governing  nations  at  all  in  the  present  juncture,  thc' 
less  one  is  inclined  to  heap  scorn  on  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  have  to  attempt  it.  And  it  would  be  no  use  for  a  Mr.  Wells 
to  wave  his  hand  and  say :  “  I  will  govern  men,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  nations.”  You  cannot  so  dispose  of 
nationality.  What  is  more,  the  forces  which  at  present  are 
certainly  causing  a  deal  of  inconvenience  are  not  necessarily 
noxious.  A  man’s  virility  often  tends  to  trouble,  but  humanity 
does  not  suggest  that  he  should  part  with  it.  Its  impulses  are 
throughout  the  world  amenable  to  restraint  and  moderation; 
and  so  is  the  virus  of  patriotism.  So  also  is  that  angry  sense 
of  distributive  justice  which  demands  that  the  fat  rich  shall  not 
have  all  their  fatness  and  richness  to  themselves.  But,  to 
restrain  these  motive  forces  in  the  sphere  of  political  action  is 
thc  very  mischief;  and  if  Mr.  Wells  could  tell  us,  in  the  way 
of  which  he  is  such  a  master,  how  he,  or  the  like  of  him,  would 
work  out  the  problems  with  which  Mr.  MacDonald  is  beset, 
we  should  all  be  the  happier,  and  very  likely  the  wiser. 

For  it  is  impossible  that  any  humane  man  should  not  be  glad 

for  the  sake  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues,  to  see  the 

prorogation  of  Parliament.  They  have  been 

ITie  Problems  afflicted  beyond  all  common  measure.  Pro¬ 
of  Government.  I  1 

mises,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost,  unless 

they  have  found  fulfilment,  in  which  case  as  a  rule  both  promise 

and  fulfilment  are  soon  forgotten.  But  unfulfilled  promises 

keep  up  a  clatter,  and  Mr.  MacDonald’s  poultry  yard  has  been 

full  of  their  din.  He  must  have  wished  a  thousand  times  that 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  got  the  chance  he  asked  for  and  been 

put  to  the  task  of  keeping  unemployment  figures  down.  Now 

at  least  he  is  spared  the  torture  of  being  asked  twice  a  week 

across  the  table  what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it,  and  having  no 
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better  answer  than  to  say  “  Look  elsewhere.  Great  Britain  with 
her  two  million  is  no  worse  off  proportionately  than  Germany 
with  close  on  three  million,  or  the  United  States  with  six 
million.”  This,  however,  fills  no  mouths;  and  it  is  not  dear 
what  the  Man  of  Science  would  suggest.  In  what  direction 
should  Mr.  MacDonald  move.?  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders 
are  equally  afflicted,  and  even  a  Man  of  Science  might  hesitate 
to  decide  between  their  arguments,  though  he  would  be  obliged 
to  note  that  in  England  the  Free  Trade  resistance  is  weakening. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Simon,  one  of  the  younger  champions  of  Liberalism, 
has  publicly  expressed  a  willingness  to  see  ten  per  cent,  all  round 
put  on  imports.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not 
believe  in  the  immediate  efficacy  of  any  such  bold  step,  for  he 
has  declared  that  taxes  on  foodstuffs  shall  only  be  proposed  with 
his  consent  after  two  general  elections  have  given  a  sanction  for 
the  measure.  That  means  a  delay  of  several  years.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  abstains  from  saying  much;  he  is  lenient  in  criticism  of 
Mr.  MacDonald,  perhaps  from  a  sympathy  born  of  long  ex¬ 
perience.  No  doubt  he  thinks  that  had  power  been  entrusted 
to  him,  not  less  money  would  have  been  spent,  but  much  less 
of  it  would  have  gone  as  the  wages  of  unemployment.  Still, 
he  has  made  it  quite  plain  that  he  does  not  want  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  put  out,  which  implies  that  he  has  no  confidence  in  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  alternative  programme;  and  consequently  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  though  in  a  minority  of  the  House,  is  secure  of  time  to 
accomplish  a  programme — if  he  has  one. 

But  indeed,  the  Labour  Government  have  not  at  any  point 
been  thwarted  or  hampered  in  any  part  of  their  policy  that 
might  lessen  unemployment.  There  has,  no 
The  List  of  doubt,  been  some  check  put  on  their  expenditure. 
Achievements.  ^ould  no  doubt  deplore 

the  enforced  withdrawal  of  their  Education  Bill  which,  by 
raising  the  school-leaving  age,  would  have  added  greatly  but 
perhaps  usefully  to  the  public  charges.  In  the  way  of  saving 
money,  they  have  done  something  towards  reducing  armaments, 
though  no  doubt  much  less  than  the  Man  of  Science,  who  ignores 
flags  and  frontiers,  would  think  desirable.  Still,  a  real  step 
towards  international  limitation  of  this  outlay  has  been  achieved 
by  the  ratification  of  the  naval  treaty  both  in  the  United  States 
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and  in  Japan.  Men  of  Science  consider  that  the  British  naval 
armament  is  still  extravagantly  and  dangerously  big.  So  it  is, 
but  so  is  everybody  else’s.  They  must  be  scaled  down  together. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  the  expenditure  on  armament  that  is  crippling 
employment,  or  the  United  States  would  not  have  a  list  of  six 
million  idle;  for  the  outlay  on  military  services  there  is  small 
compared  with  the  national  resources. 

A  party  leader  who  finds  the  stars  in  the  courses  fighting 
against  him  may,  if  he  is  fortunate,  get  some  consolation  from 
the  staunch  backing  of  his  followers.  But  Mr.  Mac- 
The  Foes  Donald  had  no  such  consolation  while  the  House  was 
Within,  sittings  pjis  reply  to  taunts  could  again  be  “  Look 
elsewhere;”  for  neither  Mr.  Baldwin  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
supported  with  even  temperate  enthusiasm  or  the  appearance  of 
unanimity.  Yet,  neither  of  these  generals  was  so  persistently 
fired  at  from  behind.  Mr.  Maxton,  indeed,  is  no  hidden  enemy : 
his  hostility  has  become  open  and  avowed.  Yet  probably  the 
Prime  Minister  can  endure  this  better  than  to  see,  as  he  has  seen, 
the  movement  which  he  heads  incur  public  discredit.  Mr. 
Beckett,  acting  as  teller  on  a  motion  to  protest  against  the  use 
of  force  in  India,  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  gesture  to  run  away 
with  the  mace  from  the  table,  and  did  so.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Beckett  is  one  of  the  section  in  revolt  against  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
leadership;  but  none  the  less  his  prank  will  be  set  down  generally 
in  the  constituencies  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  Labour  as  a 
party.  This  kind  of  playboy  performance  might  have  passed 
off  with  Irish  constituencies  in  the  old  days,  for  it  was  the 
dehberate  policy  of  Parnell  to  hamper,  baffle  and  even  discredit 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  owed  no  allegiance.  It  is 
a  very  different  matter  when  the  performer  is  one  of  a  party 
which  seeks  to  govern  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
name  of  England.  The  incident,  however,  led  to  much  criticism 
of  Parliament  from  Labour  platforms,  and  Mr.  Elijah  Sandham 
in  a  public  address  unbosomed  himself,  declaring  that  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  Labour  members  appeared  drunk  and  Labour  members 
took  bribes.  When  his  words  were  challenged,  he  repeated  the 
charges,  but  declined  to  give  detail  in  support  of  them,  and  so, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  enquire, 
he  was  publicly  “  admonished  ”  by  the  Speaker.  This  must 
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have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
the  party — and  for  that  matter  to  every  member  of  the  House 
past  and  present  who  cares  for  its  traditions.  It  is  as  well  to 
speak  plainly.  Mr.  Sandham,  to  judge  by  what  appeared  in 
print,  attached  equal  importance  to  his  two  charges,  and  had  an 
equal  desire  to  reform  manners  and  morals  in  both  respects.  A 
man  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two  is  not  fit  for 
public  life. 

The  other  matter  is  wholly  different.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  as  great  a  centre  of  gossip  and  scandalmongering  as  any 
known  to  me;  but  in  twelve  years  I  never  heard 
AgLnsUhe  suspicion  of  bribe  taking  suggested.  So 

House.  the  Irish  party  was  concerned,  any  man  who 

had  made  such  a  charge  as  Mr.  Sandham  brought 
would  have  been  forced  at  a  party  meeting  to  explain  himself  in 
the  fullest  way.  If  he  had  made  good  his  accusation,  the 
delinquent  would  of  course  have  been  forced  to  resign  his  scat: 
but  the  publishing  of  such  a  rumour  broadcast  to  the  world 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  piece  of  the  grossest  disloyalty. 
Dirty  linen  should  be  washed,  but  it  should  be  washed  indoors. 

If  a  party  has  black  sheep  it  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them. 
The  least  agreeable  part  of  Mr.  Sandham’s  action  is  its  implica¬ 
tion  that  if,  having  discovered  such  misconduct  as  he  alleges,  it 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  him  to  report  it  to  the  party’s  leader 
— not  even  when  that  leader  is  also  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  is  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  seeing  his  party  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  eyes  of  honourable  men  because  it  contains  a 
member  who  brings  such  charges  in  such  a  manner;  and  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  eyes  of  the  less  honourable  who  will  greedily 
accept  Mr.  Sandham’s  assertions. 

These  are  small  matters,  but  discouraging  to  a  Prime  Minister  • 
seeking  to  govern  through  Parliament  without  a  clear  majority, 
and  confronted  by  difficulties  that  might  appal  the  coolest 
India.  There  is  India,  where,  in  addition  to  internal 

hubbub,  the  menace  of  frontier  war  has  appeared.  Afridi  bands 
have  been  attacking  Peshawar,  and  have  of  course  been  firmly  ^ 
met  on  the  ground  and  have  been  discouraged  by  air  attacks 
passing  over  them  to  strike  at  the  villages.  There  is  nothing 
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here  that  the  Government  of  India  is  not  well  able  to  cope  with; 
and  the  attack  has  at  least  this  advantage  that  it  demonstrates 
the  need  for  a  strong  central  government.  Still,  the  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  with  India’s  state  of  mind  what  it  is,  no  action  of  the 
central  government  can  be  popular,  because  it  is  not  Indian. 
And  no  step  taken  in  India  will  strengthen  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
hold  on  his  following  at  home  unless  it  is  what  we  call  demo¬ 
cratic.  Yet  China  offers  a  formidable  example  of  what  the 
attempt  to  introduce  western  ideas  of  democratic  government 
into  the  East  may  generate.  The  last  news  of  what  is  called  a 
Communist  revolt  against  Nanking  sounds  as  if  it  came  from 
chaos;  towns  are  abandoned  to  pillage,  and,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  those  governments  which  do  not  preside  over  a 
state  of  chaos  feel  obliged  to  intervene  by  force  for  the  protection 
of  their  nationals  who  happen  to  be  in  China.  So  the  nationalist 
principle  is  violated  alike  by  the  British  and  the  American  govern¬ 
ments,  both  of  whom  would  resist  to  the  death  any  such  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  own  territory  as  they  are  undertaking.  Their 
nationals  insist  on  the  right  to  trade  with  China,  and  if  civilised 
democratic  governments  have  to  choose  between  keeping  intact 
either  the  principle  of  nationality  or  the  principle  of  trade  (which 
implies  secure  communication),  they  push  nationality  to  the 
wall. 

There  is  at  least  general  agreement  that  we  must  not  allow 
that  to  happen  in  India  which  is  happening  in  China.  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  who  venerates  national  and  in- 
^®j^CoiistItutloii  ternational  rights  as  a  devout  Liberal  should. 
Conference.  down  for  an  axiom  that  one  must  not 

establish  chaos.  It  is  settled  now  that  England 
will  be  represented  in  the  Conference  not  only  by  members  of 
the  British  Government.  Both  opposition  parties  will  have 
their  spokesmen.  This  seems  an  innovation,  and  in  some 
ways  not  a  good  one;  it  admits  an  implication  that  the  British 
Government  is  not  fully  able  to  speak  for  England,  and  to 
bind  the  faith  of  England  as  between  people  and  people.  But 
practically  it  has  great  advantages.  The  poison  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  mistrust — the  fear  that  Parliament,  where  the 
last  word  lies,  will  somehow  alter  or  whittle  down  what  the 
Conference  recommends;  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  assurance 
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that  whatever  party  comes  into  power,  England’s  word  will 
stand.  There  is  an  inevitable  tendency  among  all  British  Indian 
politicians  to  take  those  utterances  which  arc  least  agreeable  to 
Indian  pride  and  aspiration  as  representing  England’s  true  mind. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  public  gets  better  assistance  from  the 
press  there  than  heretofore  on  any  subject.  In  particular,  the 
Spectator  by  opening  its  columns  to  correspondents,  has  made 
accessible  great  stores  of  interesting  thought  and  experience.  In 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  a  writer  signing  H.I.R.B.  contributes  an 
illuminating  view  of  the  Indian  problem  and  a  bold  suggestion. 
English  rule,  he  says  in  effect,  has  concentrated  its  power  on  one 
effort,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  ryot.  It  has  not  considered  how 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  Indian  nobility  and  gentry.  It 
has  taken  thought  of  no  standards  but  its  own,  and  has  not 
known  how  to  help  India  to  an  Indian  leadership.  In  his  view 
the  way  of  progress  for  India  lies  not  through  democracy  but 
through  monarchy.  India  as  a  whole  can  only  be  organised 
about  one  central  personal  sovereignty;  and  the  only  sovereign 
whom  all  India  would  accept  would  be  a  son  of  the  English 
royal  family. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  acted  on  this  inspiration.  But 
Mr.  MacDonald?  He  has  enough  Celt  to  respond  to  it;  but  Mr. 
Snowden?  Mr.  Henderson?  Mr.  Thomas?  It  would  be 
wonderful  to  see  their  faces  if  India  asked  them  to  do  it. — But 
if  India  asked  them  to  do  it,  they  probably  would. 

Yet  before  the  Indian  Conference  can  come  together,  there 
has  to  be  that  other  conversation  of  the  inner  Empire,  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  speaking  the  same 
The  Imperial  language  and  having  roughly  and  generally  the 
Conference.  or  kindred  ideas  upon  government;  con¬ 

fronted  in  the  main  with  the  fierce  insistence  of  economic 
problems.  Canada  will  have  a  new  representative,  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  fresh  from  a  sweeping  victory. 
Australia  will  send  Mr.  Scullin,  worn  by  the  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments  which  have  fallen  heavy  on  a  country  where  the  working 
man  rules.  General  Hertzog  will  be  there,  having  the  most 
difficult  task  of  all,  to  represent  a  nation  that  is  in  process  of 
formation  out  of  two  not  over-friendly  European  strains,  having 
for  fellow-citizens  a  large  majority  of  coloured  men.  And 
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there  will  be  Mr.  Cosgrave  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  unbroken  tenure  of  office  has  had  to  deal  with 
four  English  governments.  It  seems  worth  while  to  recall  what 
has  been  the  result  of  establishing  self-government  on  fully 
democratic  lines  in  Ireland. 

Less  than  nine  years  ago  the  Free  State  was  established  in  a 
country  reduced  to  something  like  anarchy.  The  very  principle 
of  order  was  broken,  after  three  years  of  guerilla  war,  which 
demoralises  worse  than  any  other  kind  of  struggle.  Eighteen 
months  more  of  it  had  to  be  endured  before  order  in  the  most 
elementary  form  was  established.  Mr.  Cosgrave  has  had  barely 
seven  years  of  peace  to  work  in,  and  they  began  with  a  series  of 
exceptionally  bad  seasons,  in  a  country  where  the  land  is  almost 
the  sole  industry.  Yet,  this  month  of  August,  the  great  annual 
Horse  Show,  Dublin’s  chief  festival,  was  held  with  a  cheerful¬ 
ness  that  bad  weather  could  not  depress.  One  felt  the  return 
of  confidence  and  of  good  humour.  I  attribute  this  mainly  to 
the  successful  launching  of  a  vast  experiment,  undertaken  when 
the  new  Government  was  only  staggering  to  a  foothold.  The 
damming  of  the  Shannon  and  the  conversion  of  its  flow  into 
electric  power  has  provided  Ireland  with  a  native  substitute  for 
coal  and  oil.  Power  and  light  are  transmitted  from  Limerick  to 
every  corner  of  the  Free  State  from  Donegal  to  Cork.  In  Cork, 
Mr.  Ford’s  works,  which  already  pay  a  million  and  a  half  yearly 
in  wages,  are  now  run  entirely  on  Shannon  power.  It  is  stated 
officially  that  by  1932  the  whole  of  the  power  now  available 
will  be  utilised,  and  at  prices  which  will  pay  an  interest  on  the 
whole  outlay — amounting  to  some  eight  millions.  It  is  probably 
already  justifiable  to  undertake  the  further  outlay  necessary  to 
complete  the  scheme. 

There  has  not,  however,  been  in  sight  any  great  new  acces¬ 
sion  of  demand — with  one  exception :  the  railways  all  run  on 
imported  coal.  It  is,  however,  recognised  that  the 

An  Irish  cost  of  transforming  these  lines  to  a  system  of  power 
Invention.  j  1  j*  i  n 

generated  by  direct  contact,  such  as  exists  on  all 

electric  railways,  would  be  prohibitive.  But  some  years  ago  a 

lad  was  at  a  small  provincial  college  in  Monaghan.  He  showed 

interest  in  science,  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  teacher  sharing 

the  interest,  got  a  scholarship  which  took  him  to  the  new 
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National  University  (Mr.  Birrcll’s  child)  and  developed  into  a 
brilliant  research  student  of  chemistry.  Looking  for  an  object  of 
research,  he  decided  that  less  progress  had  been  made  on  electric 
batteries  than  in  any  other  branch;  applied  himself,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  battery  lighter  and  capable  of  being  charged  much  more 
quickly  than  any  known.  In  short,  a  battery  which  could  drive 
a  powerful  engine  for  a  considerable  period  and  when  its  power 
was  exhausted  could  be  quickly  refilled  wherever  current  was 
available  in  bulk.  It  then  struck  him  that  since  the  Free  State 
was  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  high  power  transmission 
wires,  this  could  be  applied  to  Irish  railways.  He  went  to  the 
Free  State  Government,  who  realised  the  possibilities,  and  put  up 
the  money  to  form  a  company  to  patent  and  exploit  the  invention, 
with  the  inventor,  this  young  Mr.  Drumm,  in  charge  of  it.  The 
technical  work  of  construction  was  undertaken  by  the  Great 
Southern  Railways  at  their  works,  and,  briefly,  a  few  days  before 
the  Horse  Show  began,  it  was  announced  that  a  railway  coach 
driven  by  the  Drumm  battery  had  made  its  trial  trip.  Since  then 
other  trials  have  been  made,  and  I  who  write  can  testify  that 
with  this  machine  hooked  on  to  a  carriage  made  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  one  travels  as  fast  and  as  comfortably  as  in  any  other  electric 
train.  Experiment  has  reached  the  point  at  which  the  question 
becomes  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  one  of  cost,  largely  concerning  the 
life  of  the  battery  when  in  regular  use.  But  it  is  already  probable, 
rather  than  possible,  that  electricity  will  replace  coal  on  the  Irish 
railways. 

If  so,  it  will  mean  that  Ireland  will  buy  less  coal, 
and  will  find  her  trade  balance  much  reduced  by  using 
her  native  sources  which  native  brains  have  rendered  avail¬ 
able.  And  for  all  this,  much  thanks  are  due  to  the  talent 
for  government  which  Irishmen  have  often  shown  in  other 
countries  and  were  always  presumed  unfit  to  show  at  home.  1 
have  great  veneration  for  the  House  of  Commons.  But  no 
Chief  Secretary,  even  if  one  had  ever  wanted  to  do  it,  could 
have  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  undertake  the 
Shannon  scheme,  or  even  to  think  seriously  about  it.  And  a 
very  large  part  of  the  unwillingness  would  have  come  from  the 
superiority  complex,  and  the  rooted  belief  that  Irishmen  could 
not  manage  their  own  affairs.  That  complex  has  its  bearing 
also  on  the  Indian  question,  and  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  it. 
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CENSORSHIP 

by  Aldous  Huxley 


IICEEPING  it  dark,  or  The  Censor’s 
Handbook,  by  Bernard  Causton  and  G. 

1  Gordon  Young,  with  a  foreword  by 
!  Rebecca  West.  London:  The  Man- 
■  drake  Press,  y.  6d.  net. 

1  Keeping  it  Dar^  is  informative,  amus- 
j  ing  and  very  sensible.  Its  descriptions  of 
I  the  methods  of  modern  censorship  serve  to 

(round  off  the  more  considerable  historical 
work  of  Seagle  and  his  collaborator.  To 
the  Pure.  These  two  books,  together  with 
Le  Mythe  Vertuiste  by  the  great  sociologist, 
Vilfr^o  Pareto,  and  the  two  pamphlets  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  on  pornography  and  in 
.  defence  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover 
respectively,  contain,  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
Ithe  significant  facts  about  censorship  in 
England,  America  and  the  Latin  countries, 
together  with  all  the  relevant  arguments 
in  its  disfavour.  No  rational  being  could 
read  these  five  books  and  pamphlets  and 
still  remain  a  believer  in  censorship — or  so, 
at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  For,  so  far  as  I 
:  am  concerned,  the  arguments  which  they 
■  state  and  imply  are  perfectly  convincing. 
But  then,  I  must  admit,  I  do  not  need  to  be 
convinced.  Those  who  start  with  other 
temperamental  and  educational  major 
premises  than  mine  will  doubtless  find  that 
hese  same  arguments  are  wholly  without 
I  Bgency  and  will  marvel  how  any  radonal 
icing  could  be  taken  in  by  such  palpable 
sphistry.  Between  Nature’s  censors  and 
Nature’s  non-censors  there  can  only  be  war. 

Being  one  of  Nature’s  non-censors,  I 
anply  cannot  understand  why  any  human 
icing  should  want  to  prevent  other  respon- 
«blc  human  beings  from  writing  or  read¬ 
ing  what  they  like;  or  why  literature  should 
be  debarred  from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
fact  whatsoever.  That  we  should  never  be 
allowed  to  write  (except  in  a  Graeco-Latin 
jargon  and  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  a 
j  xientific  text-book)  about  experiences 
*hich  all  of  us  have  had  seems  to  me 
amply  incomprehensible.  This  native  in¬ 


comprehension  of  mine  is,  of  course,  imper¬ 
vious  to  any  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
censorship.  In  my  eyes  they  are  all  equally 
bad.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  them. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  religious 
argument.  We  ought  not  to  write  or  read 
of  certain  subjects  because,  by  doing  so,  we 
displease  the  Almighty.  Hobbes  dealt 
with  this  contention  in  words  which  are 
so  beautifully  to  the  point  that  I  cannot 
forebear  from  quoting  them  in  full.  “  If 
a  man  pretend  to  me  that  God  hath  spoken 
to  him  immediately  and  supernaturally, 
and  I  make  doubt  of  it,  I  cannot  easily  per¬ 
ceive  what  argument  he  can  produce  to 
oblige  me  to  believe  it.  It  is  true  that,  if 
he  be  my  Sovereign,  he  may  oblige  me  to 
obedience,  so  as  not  by  act  or  word  to 
declare  I  believe  him  not;  but  not  to  think 
any  otherwise  than  my  reason  persuades 
me.  But  if  one  that  hath  not  such  author¬ 
ity  over  me  shall  pretend  the  same,  there 
is  nothing  that  exacteth  either  belief  or 
obedience.”  The  cautious  literary  man, 
when  he  finds  himself  under  a  “Sovereign” 
of  the  stamp  of  Lord  Brentford,  refrains 
from  “  declaring  ”  by  censorable  act  and 
word  his  disbelief  in  the  divine  nature  of 
censorship.  But  even  a  Home  Secretary 
cannot  compel  his  thoughts. 

Systems  of  morality  have  a  way  of  out¬ 
living  the  religious  dogmas,  upon  which 
they  were  based.  But  men  feel  uncomftM’t- 
able  when  their  prejudices  are  not  sup¬ 
ported.  Unbelieving  censors  have  there¬ 
fore  found  it  necessary  to  invent  several 
new,  non-religious  arguments  to  justify 
their  persecuting  zeal.  Of  these  the  prime 
favourite  is  what  I  may  call  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  puellam.  We  must  not  allow 
anything  to  be  published  which  might  in 
any  way  offend  the  least  of  these  little 
flappers.  In  a  word  la  jeune  fille  des 
iditeurs,  la  jeune  fille  des  ridacteurs  en 
chef,  la  jeune  fille  dpouvantail,  monstre, 
assassin  de  Part  must  be  the  final  judge 
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of  literature.  This  notion  that  children 
are  more  important  than  adults  is,  of 
course,  completely  preposterous.  Prevent¬ 
ing  adults  from  thinking  in  a  grown-up 
way  about  the  truth  does  incomparably 
more  harm  to  society  than  allowing  an 
occasional  child  to  think  about  it  precoci¬ 
ously.  The  Infantile  Man  was  a  dangerous 
monstrosity  invented  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  he  is  still  with  us.  Compare 
Dickens’s  aged  infants  (all  his  virtuous  men 
and  women  suffer  from  retarded  develop¬ 
ment),  compare  the  later  Pickwick,  and  Mr. 
Garland,  and  the  Checrybles  with  the 
thoroughly  manly,  realistic  and  intelligent 
good  men  of  Fielding’s  novels.  It  is  the 
difference  between  deformity  and  perver¬ 
sity  on  the  one  hand  and  health  on  the 
other.  Dickens’s  ghoulish  old  Peter  Pans 
were  the  product  of  Victorian  censorship; 
those  noble  eighteenth-century  men  were 
the  grown-up  and  fully  human  sons  of 
truth-telling. 

Censorship  has  many  other  deleterious 
effects  on  adults  and  their  literature;  but 
I  have  no  time  to  enumerate  them  here. 
I  must  return  to  the  jeune  fille  monstre, 
assassin  de  I’art.  It  is  obviously  important 
that  the  precocious  sexual  interests  of 
children  should  be  sublimated  and  cana¬ 
lized  in  the  interests  of  education.  Children 
who  live  like  the  Trobriand  boys  and  girls 
described  by  Malinowski  cannot  find  the 
time  or  energy  to  acquire  culture.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  precocious  sexual 
activity  with  higher  education  is  insisted 
on  by  Gandhi  in  the  chapter  of  his  auto¬ 
biography  dealing  with  his  own  schoolboy 
marriage.  Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  “  necking  ”  so  common  at  present 
among  American  boys  and  girls  is  not  do¬ 
ing  much  good  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
But  it  is  quite  easy  so  to  organize  society 
that  its  young  people  do  not  live  like  Tro- 
brianders,  Hindus  or  even  litde  Americans. 
Mere  knowledge,  and  even  emotional 
stimulation,  can  do  very  little  harm  to  any 
reasonably  well-brought-up  child — particu¬ 
larly  to  ^e  modern  child  who,  if  he  has 
been  educated  at  an  up-to-date  school,  al¬ 
ready  at  the  age  ten  knows  much  more 
about  ova,  spermatozoa,  cell  division  and 


all  the  processes  of  reproduction  than  most 
of  the  adults  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

The  censors  extend  the  argumentum  ad 
puellam  to  the  world  at  large.  They  pro¬ 
mote  themselves  to  be  the  fathers  of  a 
humanity  too  childish  to  look  after  itself 
too  imbecile  to  assume  its  own  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Men  and  women  (this  is  what 
their  arguments  boil  down  to)  are  so  feeble¬ 
minded  and  so  naturally  depraved  that  if 
censorship  were  removed  and  if,  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  consequence,  floods  of  pornography 
were  let  loose  upon  the  world,  they  would 
all  lose  their  heads  and  plunge  into  de¬ 
bauchery.  But  men  and  women  are  not 
quite  such  criminal  imbeciles  as  the  censors 
seem  to  imagine.  Consider  the  facts.  In 
countries  where  pornographical  literature 
is  sold  almost  freely,  as  in  France,  people 
continue  to  behave  with  all  desirable  d^ 
corum  and  in  spite  of  the  laxity  of  the 
censorship,  floods  of  pornography  do  not 
flood  the  market.  Moreover,  what  in  fact 
is  the  reaction  to  pornography  of  the  great 
majority  of  men  and  women  leading  a 
normal  sexual  life?  To  the  very  rare 
specimens  of  this  branch  of  literature  which 
are  well  written  and  therefore  convincing 
they  may  react  positively — that  is  to  say, 
they  may  be  temporarily  excited  by  die 
reading  of  artistically  good  pornography. 
There  is  nothing  very  criminal  in  this. 
Practically  all  our  amusements,  from 
dancing  to  the  watching  of  dancing 
are  admittedly  more  or  less,  aphro¬ 
disiac.  Artistically  written  pornography 
is  more,  not  less,  aphrodisiac,  that  is 
all.  As  to  inartistic  pornography  (and 
practically  all  pornographic  books  are 
written  atrociously) — the  reaction  to  that 
is  generally  negative.  Its  vulgarity  and 
stupidity  are  not  exciting,  but  shocking  and 
repellant.  In  its  extreme  forms  porno- 
giaphy  is  emotionally  distressing.  Nobody 
who  is  not  temperamentally  akin  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  can  possibly  read  Justine 
without  being  horrified.  But  why  should 
I  continue?  The  remedy  against  porno- 
giaphy  is  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who 
chooses  to  use  it.  If  you  do  not  like  a  book, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  not  to  read  it  Let 
every  man  be  his  own  censor. 
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IMPERIAL  TARIFFS 

by  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 


economic  prosperity  in  the 

BRITISH  EMPIRE,  by  Stephen  Leacock. 
Constable,  'js.  6d.  net. 

‘  Dry  your  tears,  Ebenezer,  Father  can  still 
be  fed.”  It  is  Stephen  Leacock  who  is 
speaking,  the  Dr.  Stephen  Leacock  who  is 
It  once  Professor  of  Economics  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  and  the  Stephen  Lea¬ 
cock  who  gave  us  Nonsense  Novels  and 
many  other  volumes  of  rich  entertainment. 
Dr.  Leacock’s  economic  writings  show  that 
lis  students  are  fortunate  fellows,  for  he 
jrings  humour  to  his  wisdom  and  wisdom 
a  his  humour.  He  believes  that  exceed- 
ngly  more  could  be  made  of  the  British 
Fmpire  by  taking  thought.  He  surveys 
with  vision  and  imagination  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Empire  and  blames  its 
governors  for  allowing  British  emigrants  to 
drift  away  from  it,  for  having  small  regard 
for  its  economic  possibilities,  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  no  attempt  to  develop  its  wealth  to 
rival  that  of  the  United  States.  He  believes 
hat  British  capital  should  be  employed  to 
iertilizc  the  Empire,  that  British  emigration 
hould  be  seriously  directed  to  the  great 
:pcn  spaces,  that  an  Imperial  “  integrated 
ariff  system  ”  is  possible  and  desirable,  and 
4at  finally  we  should  aim  at  intellectual 
nity. 

There  will  be  great  interest  in  Dr.  Lea¬ 
cock’s  view  oh  an  Imperial  tariff.  He 
points  out  that  tariff  policy,  in  this  connec- 
Dod  as  elsewhere,  is  secondary  to  the  funda- 
mntal  production  of  wealth  but,  he  adds, 
“the  tariff  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
offering  an  immediate  means  of  approach.” 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  not  only  in 
'.vour  of  the  Chamberlain  “  preference  ” 
ut  also  of  a  tariff  as  a  means  of  negotia- 
on.  He  asks  us  to  consider  Argentina, 
vhich  sells  us  so  much  food  and  which 
luys  so  much  from  the  United  States  in 
iron  and  steel,  farming  machinery,  motor- 
cirs,  motor-trucks,  etc.  Given  a  protective 
^f,  he  argues,  we  could  freeze  America 


out  of  the  Argentine  market  because  we 
could  say  to  her  “  You  will  reduce  your 
tariff  in  our  favour  by  cutting  it  50  per 
cent.,  and  we  will  do  the  same.”  Or  better 
still,  “  If  you  will  remove  your  tariff  al¬ 
together,  so  we  will.”  America  could  make 
no  answer  because  her  farmers  would  not 
let  her  give  Argentina  a  similar  preference. 
There  seems  a  little  lapse  here,  because  Dr. 
Leacock  forgets  the  English  farmer,  who 
cannot  be  promised  an  effective  tariff  on 
food  if  it  is  merely  to  be  taken  off  in  favour 
of  Argentina;  after  all,  the  British  farmer, 
like  the  American  farmer,  has  something 
to  say  in  these  matters.  As  to  an  Imperial 
reciprocal  protective  system,  he  apparently 
suggests  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  imposed  all 
round  the  British  Empire,  running  along 
the  top  of  any  existing  tariff  “  like  a 
Chinese  wall  over  a  hill.”  Dr.  Leacock 
does  not  tell  us  how  the  Canadian  prefer¬ 
ence  would  remain  “  Imperial  ”  if,  as  he 
himself  suggests,  it  were  granted  to  Argen¬ 
tina.  I  desire,  however,  not  so  much  to 
criticise  this  book  as  to  direct  attention  to  it, 
for  it  is  extraordinarily  well  worth  reading, 
and  a  strong  argument  is  presented  that 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Empire 
could  be  so  organised  as  to  beat  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  their  own  game. 

Dr.  Leacock  makes  fun  of  the  fears  of  the 
English  Free  Traders.  He  tackles  the 
“  dear  loaf  ”  by  pointing  out  that  it  con¬ 
tains  only  about  4^d.  worth  of  wheat. 
He  pictures  Ebenezer  Elliott,  who  wrote 
the  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  weeping  over  this 
taxed  bread,  and  asks  him  not  to  mourn 
over  a  15  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  because  even  on  the  most  extreme 
assumption  the  price  of  the  loaf  would 
rise  by  not  quite  a  halfpenny.  Dry 
your  tears,  Ebenezer,  Father  can  still  be 
fed.”  I  enjoyed  this,  but  I  cannot  help 
wondering  how  the  poor  British  farmer, 
promised  help  by  a  tariff,  would  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  being  sacrificed  to  our  export 
manufacturer. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  YOUTH 


ON  THE  TRAIL :  Being  my  Reminis¬ 
cences  as  a  Cowboy,  by  Frank  Harris. 
John  Lane.  The  Bodley  Head.  'js.  6d. 
net. 

If  to  have  lived  fully  is  a  test  of  greatness, 
Mr.  Frank  Harris  is  a  very  great  man.  It 
is  not  only  by  association  with  his  work  on 
Shakespeare  that  one  instinctively  thinks 
of  him  as  an  Elizabethan.  He  has  the 
multi-coloured  interests,  the  combative 
vigour,  the  gusto,  the  pamphleteering  spirit : 
he  has  the  genius :  and,  as  this  book  now 
shows,  he  has  had  the  adventure.  It  was 
a  lucky  day,  for  him  and  for  us,  that  led 
him  to  revive  these  memories  of  his  old 
comrades.  Of  that  day  he  gives  a  charac¬ 
teristic  account.  His  friends  joined  with 
his  wife  in  urging  him  to  record  “  the  West 
of  the  Romantic  Seventies.”  ”  We  who 
knew  the  open  range  in  its  heyday  and  are 
still  living  can  be  counted  on  one  hand. 
And  who  of  that  small  band,  except  myself, 
is  a  writer  of  any  significance?”  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  project :  and  then,  “  The  great 
men  I  have  known  intimately — Emerson, 
Whitman,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Rhodes, 
Whistler,  Wells,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  King 
Edward,  Maeterlinck,  Dreiser,  Clemenceau, 
Hardy,  Kipling,  Morgan,  Schwab,  Debs, 
Caillaux,  Lloyd  George,  Balfour  and  in¬ 
numerable  others  .  .  .  slipped  away  from 
me  and  in  their  places  stood  cattle  kings 
and  cow  punchers.  .  .” 

The  flourish  over,  the  tale  begins :  and 
no  better  tale  could  be  desired.  There  is 
not  a  hint  of  pretentiousness  or  literary 
artifice  about  it:  it  is  easy,  vivid,  and 
straightforward.  Starting  as  a  clerk  in  a 
Chicago  hotel,  Mr.  Harris  took  his  chance 
and  became  a  cowboy.  He  ”  hit  the  trail,” 
and  spent  the  first  winter  on  a  ranch, 
where  he  learned  many  things  about  horses 
and  straight  shooting  from  his  friends 
Charlie,  Bent,  and  Wild  Bill  Hickok. 
(“  Wild  Bill  was  never  as  neat  to  me  in 
spirit  as  Shaw  or  Oscar  Wilde  .  .  .  but 
Wild  Bill  remains  a  hero  to  me  still.”)  He 
was  pursued  by  Indians,  and  rode  for  his 
life.  He  and  his  friends  carried  all  before 


tfiem  at  a  sports  meeting  in  Mexico.  They 
raided  Mexican  catde,  shot  up  the  avengers 
who  pursued  them  across  the  American 
border,  and  put  in  a  successful  claim 
against  the  Mexican  government  for 
damages.  They  were  blockaded  by 
Indians :  the  author  and  another  man  ran 
the  blockade,  went  five  days  journey  to  the 
nearest  fort,  and  brought  relief  in  time. 

At  last  the  cattle  were  loaded  in  trains, 
en  route  for  Chicago.  The  journey  was 
one  of  terrible  hardship,  but  it  was  done  at  i 
last,  and  the  young  adventurer  safely ' 
banked  the  twelve  thousand  odd  dollars  | 
which  represented  his  share 

Mr.  Harris  brings  out  many  of  his  best 
strokes  with  an  apparent  innocence  which 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies.  “He. 
took  a  liking  to  me,  as  we  all  do  to  those ' 
we  help  and  can  mould.”  “  Superior 
strength  or  skill  makes  bullies  of  all  but  the 
best  men.”  Various  tumults  have  tended 
to  shout  down  Mr.  Harris’s  genius  and 
hinder  its  full  recognition.  This  book 
should  do  something  to  still  them. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


TWO  YEARS,  by  Liam  O’Flaherty. 

Cape.  ys.  6d.  net.  ^ 

Some  very  few  people  might  boast  that 
they  had  led  as  active,  violent  and  widely- 
travelled  a  life  as  Liam  O’Flaherty  carved 
for  himself  out  of  fortune  in  the  two  vears 
following  the  war,  but  very  few  of  that 
few  could  have  re-created  the  story  of  it 
He  takes  the  clay  of  those  years  in  ha 
hands  and  it  lives.  The  sceptical  reader 
may  be  restive  under  the  spell  of  Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s  Irish  eloquence,  and  mat 
suspect  him  of  “  remembering  with  advan¬ 
tages.”  But  this  is  the  way  autobiography 
ought  to  be  written;  with  swiftness,  direct¬ 
ness,  lucidity,  objectivity  and  lack  of  em¬ 
barrassment;  its  surface  moving  like  a 
freshened  sea,  gleaming  with  incident,  its 
depths  awakened  and  portentous,  while 
the  author  sails  on  easily  with  the  disarm¬ 
ing  assurance  of  a  conqueror.  The  frank 
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ness  and  the  brutality  of  Mr.  O’Flahcrty’s 
book  are  never  obnoxious,  for  the  good 
reason  that  he  desires  not  to  impose  him¬ 
self,  but  his  adventures  and  the  sights  he 
has  seen  upon  the  reader.  He  portrays 
himself  riding  like  a  young  god  over  the 
waves,  and  one’s  sympathy  is  rarely  jeopar¬ 
dised  by  having  to  watch  the  inevitable 
bouts  of  spiritual  sickness.  Indeed  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  after  reading  this  book,  that 
the  exultant  Mr.  O’Flaherty  of  Two  Years 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  hysterical, 
would-lK  Dostoievsky  of  The  House  of 
Gold. 

Having  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
in  1918  Mr.  O’Flaherty  decided  to  cut  him¬ 
self  off  from  everyone  he  knew  and  sec  the 
world.  He  started  off  with  a  gambler’s 
picturesque  gesture  for  which  he  has  the 
Irishman’s  weakness :  he  staked  his  whole 
.jtortune  of  at  Baldoylc  Races  and  won 
twenty  pounds.  The  horse  was  called 
‘Golden  Fleece.”  On  this  sum  he  went 
to  London,  and  spent  it  in  48  hours.  “  It 
would  be  correct  to  call  my  existence  for 
that  48  hours  a  debauch,”  he  writes.  And 
|thc  same  text  might  be  applied  to  a  good 
leal  of  his  experience.  He  has  a  child-like 
)riiie  and  interest  in  his  wickedness,  and 
Jaims  to  have  some  aesthetic  belief  in  its 
jcccssity.  The  Dostoievsky  habit,  which 
1  not,  incidentally,  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  best 
ihend,  of  finding  great  stimulus  to  creative 
tftility  in  “  remorse  of  conscience  ”  ! 

In  London  he  worked  in  a  brewery  as 
foreman,  in  a  Kensington  Hotel  as  a  night 
porter,  and,  finally  quarrelling  all  round — 
lie  had  never  any  intention  of  staying  any 
er  than  he  could  help — he  shipped  to 
Rio  as  a  stoker.  Here  the  quality  of  the 
fine  observer  of  the  human  animal  comes 
There  is  an  excellent  fight  in  the 
lokehole  with  all  the  display  of  muscular 
plory  and  animal  passion  which  Mr. 
pFlaherty  delights  in.  Free  of  the  ship 
It  Rio,  he  was  first  enchanted  with  the 
pty,  later  frightened  of  it,  and,  after 
nsorting  with  beachcombers,  prostitutes 
id  the  fiery,  miserable  hangers-on  in 
[teverns,  disgusted  with  the  place.  His  next 
^ventures  took  place  in  Smyrna.  This 


chapter  becomes  one  long  debauch  ending 
in  a  delightful  little  episode  which  one 
takes  with  a  grain  of  salt.  A  frenchified 
dandy  accosted  him  on  the  quay  and  after 
stating  that  his  desire  was  to  introduce 
French  culture  into  the  Levant,  made  a 
suggestion  which  drove  the  lusty  author  to 
knock  him  into  thi  water. 

“  Good  God  !  ’  I  cried  aloud.  “  I’ve 
drowned  him !”  I  was  on  the  point  of 
jumping  in  to  save  him,  when  I  saw  that 
he  was  quite  at  ease  in  the  water.  In  a  few 
strokes  he  reached  the  steps  that  were  cut 
in  the  wall  of  the  pier,  and  then  walked  up, 
shaking  himself.  He  had  lost  his  hat,  but 
he  still  carried  his  cane  and  his  gloves.  He 
looked  serious  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
he  smiled,  bowed  and  said  in  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  fashion : 

“  Je  vous  remercie,  monsieur.  II  vous 
faut  toujours  des  sensations  nouvclles.  Bon 
soir.” 

The  book  is  alight  with  good  stuff  like 
that. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


THE  POWER  AND  SECRET  OF  THE 
JESUITS,  by  Rene  Fuldp-Millcr.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  S.  Flint  and  D.  F.  Tait. 
Putnam,  aij.  net. 

Boors  about  the  Jesuits  are  usually  of  two 
kinds.  There  are  the  controversial  books, 
passionate  denunciations  or  no  less  passion¬ 
ate  apologias.  Herr  Fulop-Miller’s  book 
is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  not  a  systematic 
history,  but  a  remarkably  comprehensive 
series  of  essays  on  almost  every  aspect  of 
his  complex  subject.  It  is  both  scholarly 
and  readable;  and  above  all  it  is  free  from 
any  detectable  bias. 

The  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
was  a  part  of  the  movement  generally 
called  the  Counter-Reformation,  when  the 
Catholic  Church,  awakened  by  Luther 
from  the  complacency  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
made  a  serious  and  on  the  whole  successful 
effort  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  and 
ways  of  thought.  In  some  respects  the 
Jesuits  appear  to  have  been  surprisingly 
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modern.  Loyola  himself  emphatically 
rejected  medieval  asceticism  and  mortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  flesh.  “  He  whom  God  has 
sanctified,”  he  wrote,  “  has  no  cause  to 
sorrow,  but  every  reason  for  being  happy.” 
Already  in  the  i6th  century  the  Jesuits  were 
far  more  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  organ¬ 
ised  social  service  than  were  the  Protestants 
or  most  Catholics  of  the  day.  They  were 
the  first  to  discover  the  principle,  now 
familiar  to  all  religious  organisations,  that 
ministrations  to  the  body  are  often  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  conversions  than  minis¬ 
trations  to  the  soul.  Even  the  “  moral 
laxity  ”  for  which  Jesuit  confessors  were  so 
loudly  denounced  by  their  opponents  in  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries  was  to  some  extent 
an  anticipation  of  the  more  tolerant  and 
merciful  attitude  to  offences  against  human 
or  divine  law  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
own  times. 

It  was  said  by  Chateaubriand  that  ”  the 
immeasurable  services  which  the  Jesuits 
have  rendered  to  human  society  ”  far  out¬ 
weigh  ”  the  slight  injury  which  philosophy 
thinks  it  has  received  from  them.”  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  put  the  two  items  on 
the  same  balance.  The  Jesuits  are,  on  any 
impartial  view,  entitled  to  credit  for  many 
material  benefits  to  humanity;  and  it  would 
be  a  delicate  and  ungrateful  task  to  assess 
the  “  slight  injury  ”  which  they  have  in¬ 
flicted  on  its  spiritual  sense.  The  charges 
against  them  of  cruelty  and  persecution 
may  be  dismissed;  for  the  Jesuits  never  fell 
below,  and  often  rose  above,  contemporary 
standards.  But  Herr  Fiilop-Miller  ana¬ 
lyses  with  great  insight  the  way  in  which 
they  substituted  for  the  spiritual  ideals  of 
Christianity  a  set  of  precise  rules  of  conduct 
or,  sometimes,  of  mere  mechanical  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  essence  of  the  Jesuit  ideal  lies  in 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  religion;  and  obedi¬ 
ence  must  not  be  made  too  difficult  for 
weak  human  nature  by  putting  the  claims 
of  religion  too  high.  The  erring  Louis 
XIV  is  allowed  by  his  Jesuit  confessor  to 
retain  his  mistresses,  as  Chinese  converts  are 
allowed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  retain 
their  ancestor-worship,  lest  the  rope,  if 
drawn  too  tight,  should  snap  altogether. 


The  Jesuit  moral  philosopher  throughout 
the  ages  has  rejected  the  transcendental 
ideal  of  Plato  (and  in  later  times  of  Kant), 
and  followed  Aristode’s  more  mundane 
conception  of  virtues  attainable  by  the 
ordinary  man.  It  is  the  eternal  conflict  of 
thought  and  temperament  between  those 
who,  like  the  Christ  of  the  gospels,  offer  to 
man  a  distant,  unattainable  ideal,  and  those 
who  offer  him  a  goal  which,  being  but  a  | 
litde  above  his  natural  self,  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  achieve. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  ' 
Society  of  Jesus  is  perhaps  the  organising 
genius  displayed  by  it.  Herr  Fiilop-  1 
Miller  first  became  known  to  the  English 
reading  public  by  a  book  entided  The  Mind 
and  Face  of  Bolshevism,  in  which  he  dealt  I 
with  what  may  be  called,  for  want  trf  a 
better  word,  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Bol¬ 
shevism.  The  parallel  traced  in  that  book 
between  the  Jesuit  and  Bolshevik  organisa¬ 
tions  underlies  many  passages  in  the  present  _ 
work.  The  comparison  at  once  suggests  I 
itself  between  Loyola  and  Lenin,  fanatics  I 
of  narrow,  but  piercing  vision  and  iron  1 
will.  The  organisations  which  they 
founded  present  strikingly  similar  features, 
the  same  rigid  discipline,  the  same  rigid 
adherence  to  formulae,  tempered  by  a  sup-  ■ 
pleness  which  is  constantly  adapting  policy  | 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  the  same  insis- ' 
tence  that  every  branch  of  human  thought 
and  activity  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  service  1 
of  the  cause.  It  may  be  fanciful  to  carry: 
the  parallel  further  and  suggest  that  rela-j 
tions  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Sociei; . 
of  Jesus  were  sometimes  akin  to  tho-*- 
between  the  Soviet  Government  and  tfi- 
Third  International.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a; 
fact  that,  when  good  Catholic  nionafcl 
denounced  the  Jesuits  for  their  propaganil  ; 
and  intrigues  against  the  temporal  autlion 
ties,  the  Pope  frequently  found  it  conven; 
ent  to  assert  the  independence  and  irresper. 
sibility  of  these  turbulent  zealots.  Bu' 
will  the  Soviet  Government,  in  response 
such  protests,  ever  dissolve  the  Third  Inter 
national  as  Clement  XIV  in  1773  was  coii; 
pelled  to  dissolve  the  ScKiety  of  Jesus? 

John  Halleh. 
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oriental  memories  of  a 
german  diplomat,  by  Friedrich 

Rosen.  Methuen  and  Co.  15J.  net. 

Dr.  Rosen  spent  years  of  his  life  represent¬ 
ing  his  country  in  Persia,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia.  Indeed  he  was  born  actu¬ 
ally  within  the  Holy  City,  for  his  father 
was  Prussian  Consul  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  King  Frederick  William  IV  of 
Prussia.  Hence  he  has  spoken  Arabic 
from  his  cradle,  and  he  has  made  a  life¬ 
long  study  of  Jewish  and  Persian  history 
and  antiquities.  He  has  also  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  number  of  interesting  people, 
not  a  few  of  them  English,  and  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Berlin  and  this  volume  of  recollections 
ends,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  desira¬ 
bility  and  possibility  of  a  lasting  entente 
between  his  country  and  ours.  He  has 
chosen  to  write  his  book  in  English,  a 
language  which,  like  Arabic,  he  learned 
fiom  a  playmate  in  childhood  and  though 
he  disclaims  any  pretension  to  English 
literary  style,  no  one  would  divine  that  the 
language  was  not  native  to  him. 

His  book  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  people  he  has  met  but 
because  of  his  own  shrewd  and  penetrating 
observations.  When  in  Persia,  as  charge 
d’affaires  in  the  temporary  absence  of  his 
chief,  Baron  Schenck,  he  notes  that  Sir 
Frank  Lascelles  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
idmiration,  was  “  a  perfect  representative 
of  his  calling,”  not  so  much  because  “  he 
vas  a  gentleman  even  in  his  profession, 
never  false,  never  over-astute  ”  but  because 
be  was  “  supremely  lazy,”  No  one,  he 
iinks,  does  so  much  harm  to  international 
relations  as  your  fussy  diplomatist!  Hence 
the  supreme  virtue  of  having,  quite  literally, 
your  cards  on  the  table  Whist  (or  now¬ 
adays  bridge)  may  seem  a  waste  of  time, 
but  it  affords  diplomats  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  spending  time  together  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  casual  and  extremely  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

Of  Lord  Curzon  he  records  diat  his  in¬ 
valuable  book  on  Persia,  "  the  standard 
book  ”  on  the  subject  as  the  author  himself 


characteristically  calls  it,  is  made  up  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  the  notes  and  unpub¬ 
lished  papers  of  Sir  Alexander  Schindler, 
German  by  birth  but  British  by  election. 
Dr.  Rosen,  the  patriot,  is  always  a  little 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  countrymen. 
Of  Gertrude  Bell  he  speaks  with  loving  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  he  glances  aside  to  regret 
that  her  “  exquisite  rendering  ”  of  some  of 
the  poems  of  Hafiz  ”  recalls  the  original 
so  vividly  that  it  almost  makes  one  forget 
the  free  use  she  made  of  the  well-known 
German  translation  of  Rosenzweig-Schwan- 
nan.”  He  regrets  still  more  that  her 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  East, 
“  which  she  owed  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
aid  of  Germans,”  was  used  against  his 
country. 

But  when  in  lighter  mood  he  tells  some 
delicious  stories,  such  as  that  of  poor  M. 
dc  Balloy,  the  French  Minister  to  Persia, 
who  made  the  mistake  of  learning  Persian, 
“  which  his  Government  so  appreciated 
that  they  left  him  there  for  twenty-five 
years.”  Or  Palmerston’s  reply  to  Sir 
Henry  Drummond-Wolff’s  father,  who  was 
soliciting  £\o  subscriptions  to  help  him  to 
search  for  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel. 
“  I  will  give  you  lioo  if  you  will  lose  the 
remaining  two.”  Or  Chirol’s  explanation 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  amazing  appointment 
of  Sir  Henry  himself  to  Madrid.  “  The 
only  possible  explanation  is  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  is  Jack  the  Ripper  and  that  Drum¬ 
mond  Wolff  is  the  only  living  being  who 
knows  the  ghastly  secret  ”  I 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 

FLYING  CORPS  HEADQUARTERS, 

by  Maurice  Baring.  William  Heine- 

mann.  Ltd.  8r.  (>d.  net. 

Ten  years  after  its  first  publication.  The 
Flying  Corps  H.Q.  has  been  reissued,  not  to 
ride  on  the  wave  of  war-book  successes  but 
to  make  complete  the  collected  edition  of  the 
author’s  works. 

It  is  not  a  war-book  for  the  post-war 
generation,  as  was  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front.  It  serves  no  propaganda  aim;  it 
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relates  few  horrors;  it  does  not  once  ask 
the  purpose  of  the  war.  It  simply  reflects 
faithfully  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who 
made  up  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  a  straightforward  diary  of  the  war 
in  the  air  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
cultured  and  highly-placed  amateur  soldier. 
The  book  is  essentially  a  personal  diary, 
tieating  of  the  events,  petty  and  momen¬ 
tous,  which  comprised  the  writer’s  daily 
routine. 

“  March  i^th,  igi'C.  The  spring  has 
arrived.  A  lovely  day.  A  machine  was 
reported  to  be  down  near  Aire.  I  went 
there  with  the  General  and  then  to 
Brouay. 

Reading  the  Octave  of  Claudius,  by 
Barry  Pain.” 

Occasionally  there  is  a  flash  of  fine 
writing — reminding  the  reader  that  the 
writer  is  a  literary  bloke — or  a  cogent 
defence  of  the  brass-hat,  or  the  reprinted 
memoranda  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  air  warfare,  to  give 
substance  to  the  work. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  is 
a  record  of  the  years  of  war  and  comrade¬ 
ship  for  the  refreshment  of  memories 
blunted  by  the  years  of  peace. 

And  through  the  book  re-echo  like 
muffled  drum-taps  the  sentences  which 
records  the  deaths  of  brave  companions. 

“On  the  19th  I  heard  Towers  had  been 
killed,  who  was  one  of  the  gayest  and 
sunniest  of  pilots. 

I  got  a  telegram  in  the  morning  say¬ 
ing  it  was  now  known  that  Bron  Lucas 
.  .  .  had  been  killed.” 

Of  the  death  of  Raymond  Asquith  Mr. 
Baring  allows  himself  to  rebuke  those 
people  who  ventured  to  deplore  the  waste 
of  this  life,  “  when  they  thought  of  his 
brilliant  brain,  his  radiant  wit,  his  mastery 
of  language,  his  solid  scholarship  and  all 
his  rare  gifts. 

“  But  it  wasn’t  a  waste,”  he  retorts. 

“  Raymond’s  service  at  the  front  was  the 
crown  and  purpose  of  his  life.  A  purpose 
fulfilled  to  a  noble  close.  .  .  By  being  in 


the  Army  and  being  what  he  was,  and  do- 
ing  what  he  did,  in  the  way  he  did  it,  he 
made  it  a  little  easier  for  us  to  win  the  war." 

That  is  in  the  authentic  note  of  1920. 
There  are  not  many  writers  and  publicists 
brave  enough  to  repeat  it  in  1930. 

A.  E.  Buke. 


HORACE  WALPOLE’S  ENGLAND. 
Edited  by  Alfred  Bishop  Mason.  Con-  ' 
stable  and  Co.  2if.  net. 

A  GREAT  many  people  talk  of  Horace  Wal-  ' 
pole,  as  they  do  of  Boswell  and  Johnson, 
without  ever  having  read  for  themselves 
either  Walpole’s  Letters  or  Boswell’s  Lift. 
But  now  that  Mr.  Mason  has  made  die 
cream  of  the  Letters  available  in  a  managi^ 
able  single  volume,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  lovers  of  the  i8th  century  will  study 
“  Horace  Walpole’s  England  as  his  letters 
picture  it.”  They  are  bound  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  “  His  letters  are  absolute  jests  and 
story  books  and  the  exact  standard  of  easy, 
engaging  writing,”  so  wrote  an  earlier 
editor,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  pr^ 
face  to  his  own  selection.  They  are  also  a 
compendious  history  of  his  age,  and  what 
a  span  he  covered !  “  As  I  was  an  infant 

when  my  father  became  Minister,”  writes 
Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  (Feb.  4, 1785, 
twelve  years  before  he  died)  “  I  came  into 
the  world  at  five  years  old;  knew  half  the 
remaining  courts  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  or  heard  them  talked  of  as 
fresh;  being  the  youngest  and  favourite 
child,  was  carried  to  almost  the  first  operas, 
kissed  the  hand  of  George  the  First,  and 
am  now  hearing  the  frolics  of  his  great- 
great-grandson;  no,  all  this  cannot  have 
happened  in  one  life !  I  have  seen  a 
mistress  of  James  the  Second,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  burial,  three  or  four  wars, 
the  whole  career,  victories,  and  death  d 
Lord  Chatham,  the  loss  of  America  .  . . 
and  yet  I  am  not  so  old  as  Methusalem  by 
four  or  five  centuries!”  Could  even  his 
present  skilful  Editor  better  sum  up  the 
unique  attraction  of  this  book.? 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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A  ROMANTIC  PROPHET 

by  Edward  Marjoribanks 


THE  AUTOCRACY  OF  MR.  PARHAM, 

by  H.  G.  Wells.  Heinemann.  2>s.  6d. 

net. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  a  schoolboy  of  eight 
^ears  old,  curled  in  an  armchair,  devoured 
with  passionate  curiosity  Mr.  Wells’ 
romance  of  the  invasion  of  Leatherhead  by 
thf  dreadful  Martians.  To-day  that 
schoolboy  sits  down  to  review  The  Auto¬ 
cracy  of  Mr.  Parham. 

Since  1909  many  of  Mr.  Wells’  fantasies 
and  forecasts  have  come  true.  We  look 
across  the  gulf  created  by  the  War  and  have 
to  strain  our  imagination  to  catch  something 
of  the  oudines  of  that  old  world;  but  where- 
cver  we  choose,  we  watch  at  our  ease  mov¬ 
ing  photographs  that  talk;  we  speak  to  each 
other  and  hear  music  across  the  world  and 
through  the  air  :  we  fly  like  eagles.  Mean¬ 
while  we  are  governed  for  the  second  time 
by  well  meaning  schcwlmasters  and  be¬ 
wildered  trades  union  officials;  we  pay 
heavy  tribute  to  the  State  out  of  every 
pund  we  earn.  In  a  strange  kaleido¬ 
scopic  world,  it  may  be,  we  are  hope- 
essly  bewildered  by  the  changing  face 
md  altered  form  of  things.  In  1908 
wc  could  speculate  with  a  safe  com- 
iortable  roof  over  our  heads;  wc  could 
ifford  Free  Trade  and  an  unlimited  Navy. 
Tired  with  the  humdrum  safety  of  our  lives, 
wr  could  speculate  without  bcw'ildcrment 
00  the  consequences  of  German  menace, 
OD  the  marvels  of  scientific  invention,  and 
nen  on  the  conquest  of  the  Earth  by  the 
creatures  of  a  distant  planet;  but  no  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  public  would  have 
leen  interested  then  in  a  fanciful  novel 
which  suggested  that  every  nation  was  its 
own  worst  enemy,  and  that  StKicty  might 
break  up  of  itself  from  disintegration  with¬ 
in  each  people.  The  genius  of  Mr,  Wells 
was  preoccupied  on  behalf  of  his  great 
public  with  the  changes  which  the  recent 
studies  of  mechanical  science  would  make 
possible  in  the  world.  But  now  nothing 


of  this  can  surprise  us,  and  the  dangers 
which  beset  us  from  within  make  an  inva¬ 
sion  from  Mars  or  an  excursion  to  the 
Moon  uninteresting.  Even  the  prospect  of 
a  more  terrible  World  War  holds  litde  that 
can  startle  a  healthy  imagination. 

And  so,  the  public  interest  becoming  in¬ 
trospective,  the  public  taste  has  altered; 
and  in  tjiis  different  world  is  there  no  one 
who  has  remained  unchanged?  Is  there 
no  brave  spirit  which  remains,  undaunted 
and  unashamed,  to  deal  in  the  same  confi¬ 
dent  way  with  the  new  and  very  real 
dangers  that  beset  Society?  The  answer, 
it  fairly  considered,  must  be  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  There  is  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells :  he  is 
still  with  us.  His  concrete  fancy  is  as  bold 
as  ever;  his  mind  reviews  the  past,  present 
and  future  with  the  same  impartial  patron¬ 
age;  he  ranges  over  the  surface  of  the 
things  which  most  interest  and  perplex  the 
public  mind,  in  his  search  for  truth  in  para¬ 
dox,  with  the  same  engaging  impudence. 
He  seems  no  older  than  he  was  when  he 
wrote  the  War  of  the  Worlds;  he  has  seen 
it  all  through  and  remains  the  same,  jug¬ 
gling  cleverly  with  a  new  set  of  phenomena. 

Was  it  by  accident  that  on  the  cover  of 
this  book  is  advertised  the  author’s  history 
of  the  World?  Does  this  new  book  con¬ 
tain  Mr.  Wells’  warning  or  prophesy  of  the 
future?  It  would  be  unwise  to  take  his 
prophesies  too  seriously,  because  Mr.  Wells 
likes  to  make  fools  of  serious  people;  but  it 
is  equally  foolish  to  ignore  them  altogether, 
since  they  have  an  awkward  way  of  coming 
true.  How  serious  is  he,  and  what  con¬ 
clusions  docs  he  wish  one  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Parham?  This  is  my  interpretation  for 
what  it  is  worth.  In  Society  there  arc  al¬ 
ways  very  new  and  very  old  wines  besides 
the  standard  vintages.  As  his  two  principal 
characters  Mr.  Wells  chooses  two  extreme 
figures.  Mr.  Parham  a  rather  dreary, 
snobbish  University  don,  with  an  incurably 
eighteenth  century  philosophy,  and  Sir 
Bussy  Woodcock,  a  captain  of  industry. 
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whose  portrait  is  a  compound  of  a  clearly 
recognisable  contemporary  personality, 
(Low’s  pencil  was  unnecessary)  of  Mr. 
Wells  himself,  and  of  sheer  fantasy.  The 
first  lives  in  the  past :  the  second  succeeds 
in  astonishing  the  present.  The  former  is 
attracted  to  the  latter  by  a  pardonable 
desire  to  see  himself  editor  of  a  classical 
weekly  newspaper  of  limited  circuladon 
but  great  influence,  which  will  bring  the 
public  back  through  its  leaders  to  a  sane 
view  of  things.  The  latter  desires  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  there  really  is  in  classical  cul¬ 
ture,  as  crystalised  in  Mr.  Parham.  The 
don,  whom  Mr.  Wells  cannot  for  all  his 
care  even  by  irony  make  attractive,  falls 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
Captain  of  Industry,  who  with  his  fresh 
direct  attack  on  every  subject  matter,  be¬ 
comes  more  engaging  on  every  page, 
diough  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  he  is  a  vulgar 
fellow.  The  scholar  accompanies  his 
patron  on  every  expedition  of  the  latter’s 
search  for  knowledge  and  experience  from 
the  National  Gallery  to  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
and  from  the  Savoy  Hotel  to  a  Spiritua¬ 
listic  Seance. 

The  seance  bores  both,  and  sends  them 
to  sleep;  but  they  both  have  exciting 
dreams.  Two  things  are  commonly  said; 
that  England  will  never  tolerate  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  that  war  with  America  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  Yet  there  is  an  undoubted 
decline  in  the  prestige  of  Parliament,  and 
the  results  of  the  London  Naval  Conference 
have  had  curious  reactions  in  both  countries 
which  no  one  has  dared  to  interpret.  Mr. 
Wells  boldly  faces  these  two  inhibitions. 
A  dictatorship  is  easily  established  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  dictator  goes  down  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  disperses  it  in  the  absence 
from  the  House,  as  the  text  says,  of  Mr. 
Baldwin.  But  the  familiar  features  of 
the  Conservative  leader  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  Low’s  illustration.  So  perhaps 
he  was  there  after  all.  But  the  dictatorship 
docs  not  go  to  Sir  Osbert  Moses,  as  prole¬ 
tarian  leader,  nor  to  Sir  Bussy  the  great 
amalgamationist  industrialist  with  the 
Midas  touch;  it  falls  easily  into  the  hand 
of  the  priggish  don,  Mr.  Parham,  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  certain  grandeur  by  his 


sincere  inspiration  of  outworn  nationalism 
and  his  fear  of  Russia.  His  atavistic  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  puts  him  at  once  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  other  dictators  of  Europe 
(especially  with  Paramuzzi  of  Italy,  “  who 
delights  in  untamed  horses,”)  brings  about 
War  with  Russia,  upon  the  heels  of  which 
follows  a  stern  note  from  Washington 
about  the  freedom  of  the  Seas.  A  bold 
gesture  with  the  fleet  from  Mr.  Parham 
causes  a  clash  at  point  blank  range  between 
tht*.  fleets  of  the  two  English  speaking 
peoples,  and  the  mutual  annihilation  of 
both,  before  a  formal  declaration  of  War. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  Sir  Bussy  been  up 
to.?  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  be  amassing  millions  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  busy  selling  war 
material  to  the  Governments.  But  this  is 
not  so  :  he  becomes  the  enemy  of  the  State 
at  War,  a  hunted,  furtive  creature;  yet  he 
nevertheless  succeeds  in  making  a  corner 
in  the  secret  of  the  very  special  war  material  I 
(which  can  destroy  the  whole  world  and 
save  England),  and  resolutely  refuses  to  sell 
it  to  the  Government,  before  Mr.  Parham 
and  Sir  Bussy  have  been  awakened  by  the 
protests  of  their  companions  at  the  seance 
0.1  the  discovery  of  the  medium’s  fraud. 
But  the  dream  has  given  Sir  Bussy  ideas, 
and  he  shatters  in  one  instant  Mr.  Parham’s 
long  cherished  dreams  as  to  the  weekly 
review  by  proposing  to  found  a  great  new 
vulgar  daily  newspaper. 

Such  in  outline  is  Mr.  Parham’s  dream: 
it  is  of  fantastic  texture  like  the  adventures 
of  Gulliver;  it  cannot  be  taken  altogether 
seriously,  but  it  excites  more  than  mere 
amusement.  Mr.  Wells  has  none  of  Swift’s 
driving  irony,  which  could  see  things  only 
so  big  that  they  were  repulsive,  or  so  small 
that  they  were  contemptible.  Sir  Bussy 
and  Mr.  Parham  are  not  giants  or  pigmies, 
but  fantastic  contemporary  portraits 
painted  to  scale.  It  is  well  to  consider  the 
crudeness  of  Sir  Bussy,  his  charm  and  his 
power  beside  the  pedantic  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Parham,  and  their  place  together  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  chemical  science  and  military 
armaments,  industry  and  unemployment, 
the  English  constitution  and  dictatorship, 
nationalism  and  the  unthinkable  War. 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  CITY  ROAD 

by  E.  M.  Delafield 

angel  pavement,  by  }.  B.  Priestley,  and  the  wholesale  establishment  o£  Messrs. 


Messrs.  Heinemann.  los.  6d.  net. 

When  Mr.  J.  B.  Priesdey  swept  the  board, 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  with 
The  Good  Companions,  he  probably 
realized  that  he  had  himself  established  a 
standard,  and  a  high  one,  that  his  readers 
would  expect  him  to  live  up  to,  hencefor¬ 
ward  and  for  ever.  One  can  imagine  the 
forms  of  Mr.  Oakroyd,  of  Miss  Trant,  of  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  haunting 
the  Priestley  writing-table,  impressing  upon 
their  creator  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities. 

“  Here  we  are.  You  made  us  Every¬ 
body  liked  us,  and  knew  us,  and  followed 
our  fortunes,  up  and  down  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England.  And  now  everybody 
expects  you  to  do  just  the  same  thing  all 
over  again,  with  a  new  set  of  people,  and 
a  new  story,  and  a  new  back  ground,  and 
everything  different  except  the  magic.” 

It  would  have  been  a  hard  enough  task 
even  without  the  last  three  words,  surely ! 
Yet  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Priesdey 
has  accomplished  it — and  with  the  magic 
to  boot.  For  Angel  Pavement  is  not,  as  it 
excusably  might  have  been,  an  attempt  at 
reshuffling  the  ingredients  that  made  up 
The  Good  Companions ,  and  serving  them 
out,  disguised,  as  a  new  tour-de-force  of  the 
same  descripdon.  It  is  not  an  attempt  at 
anything.  It  is  an  achievement,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  considerable. 

Eleven  chapters  are  penned  in  between  a 
Prologue  and  an  Epilogue,  as  might  be 
eleven  books  between  two  carved  book-ends, 
each  representing  a  ship’s  figure  head, 
since  in  the  Prologue  a  ship  from  the 
Baltic  sails  into  the  Port  of  London,*  to 
South  America.  And  all  the  eleven 
chapters  in-between  are  pure  London. 

Mr.  Priestley  takes  us  into  the  City, 
where  Angel  Pavement  lies,  not  far  from 
Finsbury  Pavement,  with  a  flight  of  steps, 

*  .‘\nd  in  the  Epilogue  a  ship  sails  from 
the  Port  of  London. 


Chase  and  Cohen,  Carnival  Noveldes,  at 
one  end  of  it.  He  shows  us,  in  one 
masterly  phrase.  The  Dining-Rooms : 
R.  Ditton,  Propr.,  “  with  R.  Ditton’s  usual 
window  display  of  three  cocoanut  buns, 
two  oranges,  four  bottles  of  cherry  cider 
picturesquely  grouped,  and  if  not  the 
boiled  ham,  the  meat-and-potato  pie  .  .  .” 

He  takes  us  to  No.  8,  Angel  Pavement, 
where  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Twigg  and  Dersingham. 

And  by  that  time — actually  page  5 — Mr. 
Priestley  can  take  us  where  he  likes,  and  we 
shall  follow  him,  for  the  magic  has  begun 
to  work.  We  are  interested  in  the  place, 
and  the  people,  and  the  story,  but  most  of 
all  in  the  people — Mr.  Dersingham,  that 
whole-hearted  Old  Public-Schoolboy, 
Turgis,  the  common-place  young  clerk, 
secretly  an  impassioned  romantic,  Stanley 
the  office-boy,  with  a  passion  for  “  shadow¬ 
ing  ”  after  the  manner  of  a  detective  in 
fiction.  Miss  Matfield,  the  haughty  typist, 
outwardly  all  efficiency  and  inwardly  all 
discontent,  and  Mr.  Smeeth,  the  head-clerk 
— a  simple,  careful,  likeable  soul,  with  an 
essential  quality  of  loyalty. 

To  all  of  them,  enter  Mr.  Golspie  and 
his  daughter  Lena :  playing  havoc  with 
their  lives,  turning  them  inside  out  and  up¬ 
side  down,  revealing  them  to  one  another 
and  to  us — and  finally  turning  their  backs 
on  them.  The  whole  is  an  episode :  but 
into  that  episode,  Mr.  Priestley,  with  reck¬ 
less  generosity,  has  packed  untold  humour, 
drama,  pathos,  and  above  all  humanity. 
There  is  not  one  single  character  in  this 
very  long  book  that  does  not  ring  true  : 
not  one  that  is  allowed  to  fall  into  mere 
comicality,  or  sentimentality.  Neither  is 
there  one  that  is  a  name  and  nothing  else, 
for  each  achieves  individuality,  just  as  every 
background  becomes  a  solid  living  reality. 
My  own  personal  preference  went  to  the 
Smeeth  Villa  at  Stoke  Newington,  the 
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socially-inclined  and  jovial  Mr.  Smeeth,  the 
motor-mechanic  son,  and  cinema-haunting 
daughter — but  I  am  not  prepared  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  give  their  vote  to  the 
Burpenfield  Club  for  women-workers,  with 
corridors  along  which  elderly  spinster  resi¬ 
dents  drooped,  “  ketde  in  hand  .  •  .  and 
seemed  to  think  about  nothing  but  hot 
water.” 

Angel  Pavement  has  the  romantic  narra¬ 
tive  quality  that  brought  deserved  success 
to  The  Good  Companions  but  it  is  surely 
a  better  piece  of  work,  because  approxi¬ 


mating  more  closely  to  reality,  as  opposed 
to  literary  convention. 

Mr.  Priesdey’s  London  is  the  real  thing : 
his  Londoners  real  people.  His  interest  in 
his  characters  never  flags  or  fails :  his  minor 
creations  are  as  sharply  differentiated  one 
from  another  as  his  major  ones,  and  this 
vitality  runs  from  the  first  page  of  the  book 
to  the  last. 

Angel  Pavement,  in  fact,  is  none  the  less 
a  competent  and  sincere  piece  of  work 
because  it  will  also  prove  a  thoroughly 
popular  success. 


A  BOOK  OF  SHORT  STORIES 


THE  SPANISH  VIRGIN,  by  V.  S. 

Pritchett.  Benn.  ys.  6d. 

Mr.  Pritchett's  new  book  consists  of  a 
short  novel  and  ten  other  tales,  all  of  the 
kind  which  you  call  clever  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  and  brilliant  if  you  do.  They 
suggest,  to  my  mind,  that  their  author,  at 
the  moment,  is  a  better  short-story  writer 
than  novelist.  He  has  at  his  finger’s  end 
all  those  tricks  of  vividness,  extreme 
economy,  exaggeradon  and  foreshortening, 
by  which  your  unscrupulous  writer  can 
make  an  artificial-silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s 
ear.  Mr.  Pritchett,  however,  is  no  dealer 
in  sow’s  cars.  He  possesses  shrewd  vision, 
quick  fancy,  and  an  eye  for  character,  as 
well  as  an  enviable  gift  of  phrase.  The 
little  novel  that  gives  its  tide  to  this  volume 
concerns  the  reactions  of  a  mother  and  her 
daughter  to  the  sudden  assault  of  poverty. 
It  is  a  lively  and  sensible  and  at  times  even 
searching  story,  but  it  suffers  from  being 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  neither  a 
novel,  with  the  solid  substance  and  the 
assurance  of  intimacy  that  one  asks  of  a 
novel,  nor  a  short  story,  with  its  organic 
unity  and  cumulative  significance.  We 
admire  it  rather  for  certain  of  its  parts  than 
for  its  effect  as  a  whole.  At  present  Mr. 
Pritchett’s  art  has  a  bright  and  britde 


quality :  his  landscapes  are  cut  out  of 
coloured  paper,  and  his  people  arc  cleverly 
drawn  in  the  flat.  Mrs  Vance  is  an  enter¬ 
taining  and  rather  malicious  picture  of  a 
certain  kind  of  rich  woman  reduced  to 
poverty :  her  characterisation  lacks  emo¬ 
tional  substance.  Even  with  Crystal  her 
daughter,  who  occupies  most  of  our  time, 
we  never  get  on  really  intimate  terms.  Mr. 
Pritchett  is  too  honest  and  sensitive  to  tell 
us  lies,  but  he  is  sometimes  content  with 
a  half-truth. 

“  At  the  moment  ” — “  at  present 
these  are  highly  significant  qualifications. 
For  Mr.  Pritchett  is  obviously  a  writer  with 
an  exciting  future  as  well  as  an  active  and 
cosmopolitan  past.  He  takes  his  job  seri¬ 
ously;  and  he  is  incapable  of  writing 
an  empty  page.  He  handles  words 
with  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast  and  often 
with  the  precision  of  a  poet.  Evidently, 
then,  there  is  achievement  here  as  well  as 
rich  promise  (“  The  Sack  of  Lights,” 
“  The  Corsican  Inn,”  and  ”  Fishy  ”  are 
perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  ten  good 
tales);  but  I  hazard  the  prophecy  that  in 
1940  Mr.  Pritchett  will  class  this  book 
among  his  hors-d’ oeuvres.  As  such  it 
must  be  warmly  recommended. 

Gerald  Bullett. 
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MUSEUM  GALLERIES 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  3932.  (STUDIOS)  Telegrams:  Museumgal. 

53,  Shorts  Gardens,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 

“A  room  without  pictures  is  a  house  without  windows  ” — Ruskin. 

The  Museum  Galleries  have  pleasure  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  prospectus  and  miniatures  in  colour  of 

“THE  RAKE’S  PROGRESS” 

and 

“THE  ELECTION” 

engraved  in  Stipple  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Stodart  after 
the  famous  series  by  WILLIAM  HOGARTH  in 
the  Soane  Museum,  London,  is  now  ready.  Please 
write  for  a  copy  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Engravings 
will  not  be  completed  before  1935,  although  in 
the  meantime  the  subscription  list  is  being  quickly 
subscribed.  The  plates  will  be  DESTROYED 
after  a  strictly  LIMITED  number  of  impressions 
in  COLOUR  and  MONOCHROME  have  been 
taken,  signed  artist’s  proof  state  only. 
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THE  DEAN’S  ELBOW,  by  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.  H odder  and  Stoughton,  js.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  LIVINGSTONES,  by 

Denis  Mackail.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

ys.  6d. 

NO  GOODNESS  IN  THE  WORM,  by 

Gay  Taylor.  Gollancz.  ys.  6d. 

In  the  conflict  between  plot,  problem  and 
character,  plot  and  problem  are  victorious 
in  Mr,  Mason’s  new  novel.  This  is  one  of 
the  subtler  victories  of  sentimentality :  the 
creatures  did  not  spin  the  pattern  out  of 
their  own  lives.  The  author  imposed  it 
upon  them.  They  are  in  fact  not  living 
spinners,  worms  in  which  there  might  be 
goodness.  They  are  pieces  on  a  chess  board 
which  do  not  develop  and  which  move  for¬ 
ward  in  a  series  of  unsurprising  manoeuvres 
until  they  arrive  at  the  unsatisfactory  stale¬ 
mate  of  their  final  positions. 

Thus  a  book  which  opens  on  a  high, 
ebullient  note  with  a  vivid  account  of  a 
yachting  adventure  in  the  English  Channel 
drops  into  the  routine  of  a  problem.  One 
had  become  excited  by  the  relationship  of 
two  living  people,  Marc  the  brilliant  young 
chemist  and  Mona  his  mistress,  and  it  is  a 
shock  to  find  this  abruptly  discarded  for  the 
conventional  dramatic  problem  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  young  man’s  sacrifice  of  human 
affection  for  the  pride  of  power.  Every 
ten  years  one  sees  him,  the  woman  forgotten 
both  by  the  author  and  himself,  now 
wealthy,  now  gambling  a  political  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  more  power,  and  finally  discover¬ 
ing,  in  the  best  Hollywood  manner,  Lois, 
his  lost  love-child,  who  is  destined  to  betray 
him.  One  could  not  be  supercilious  about 
a  plot  which  the  characters  had  spun.  As 
it  is,  Lois’  determination  to  pay  back  her 
father  in  his  own  coin,  for  the  sake  of  her 
betrayed  mother  is  conventional  and  in¬ 
credible, 

Mr.  Mason  is  obviously  unhappy  in  his 
interesdng  plight  for,  torn  between  his 
desire  to  reveal  Marc’s  nature  and  to  make 
a  story,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
the  primal  necessity  of  every  story — the  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise.  That  he  grapples  with 


his  uneasy  material  ably  and  with  distinc-  !  I 
tion  goes  without  saying.  |i 

Mr.  Mackail  is  another  of  our  established  i| 
novelists  for  whose  reputation  his  admirers  jl 
sometimes  tremble.  They  know,  of  course  1 
that  he  can  afford  to  be  a  little  disappoint-  i 
ing.  He  is  one  of  those  efficient,  economi-  ’! 
cal  humour-producing  machines  whose  ! 
drawback  is  their  facility  in  turning  out  the  ij 
same  pattern  over  and  over  again.  The 
Young  Livingstones  are  the  usual  feckless  ! 
young  man  with  a  swift  car,  a  vague  job,  ' j 
a  tireless  vitality  and  a  congenital  shortage  j:| 
of  cash;  and  the  usual  sister  who  can  be  I  ! 
relied  upon  to  add  to  his  joy  and  tax  his  I  jii 
ingenuity.  The  Livingstones  are  amusing  }  | 
people  and  Mr.  Mackail’s  gift  of  sly  under-  ^ ; 
statement  serves  him  well — but  their  thread-  ||  li 
bare  dilemmas  are  rather  too  reminiscent  of  *  l! 
the  genteel  facetiae  of  “  Punch  ”  !j 

No  Goodness  in  the  Worm  is  an  attempt  'j 
at  a  serious,  significant  and  profound  I 
rendering  of  a  miserably  humdrum  theme.  I 
Post-war  disillusion,  as  it  is  pretentiously  | 
called,  is  after  all  the  old,  old  malady.  | 
Why  all  this  talk  of  women,  marriage  and  ; : 
promiscuity,  this  solemn  “  post-war-ish-  \  ;} 
ness,”  as  through  the  whole  dreary  problem  *  |j 
business  had  never  existed  in  the  world  ! 
before !  There  is  nothing  particularly  sur-  . 
prising  or  important  in  Valentine’s  disillu-  1 
sion  when,  disatisfied  with  her  husband, 
she  goes  off  with  a  squirrell-like  philanderer  :  i|j 
who  wears  open  shirts,  talks  like  a  peasant,  ;  j 
lives  in  a  wood,  and  adroitly  drops  her.  1 ; 

For  all  the  beauty  and  sensitiveness  of 
her  writing  in  certain  passages  of  emotion,  ! 
Miss  Gay  Taylor  cannot  persuade  one  that  |  ' 
the  thwarted  Valentine  is  much  more  1 
than  a  mean-spirited  litde  snob  suffering  I 
from  suburban  nature-worship  and  the  in-  I 
fluence  of  the  Metroland  posters.  The  I 
abundant  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  narra-  ! 
tive,  the  shrewdness  of  the  characterisation  i 
are  vitiated  by  the  bitterness  of  Valentine’s 
mind  through  which  the  characters  are  ;j 

seen.  More  and  more  one  sympathises  with  - 

Valentine’s  wretched  husband — but  this  un-  I 
fortunately  is  not  the  author’s  desire.  I 

V,  S.  Pritchett. 


Books  oj  Topical  Interest 

must  ENGLAND  LOSE  INDIA? 

by  Lt-Col.  Arthur  Osborn,  d.s.o.  {2nd  impression)  ys.  6d. 
“  A  sanely  balanced  and  extremely  courageous  presentation  of  what  its  author 
believes  to  be  the  root  cause  of  Britain’s  difficulties  in  India.” — New  Leader. 

WORLD  POLITICS  IN  MODERN  CIVILIZATION 

by  H.  E.  Barnes,  Ph.D.  {tcith  many  maps  in  colour)  255. 
A  vivid  and  outspoken  history  of  the  modem  world  during  the  last  150  years, 
giving  special  attention  to  nationalism,  capitalism  and  imperialism,  and  their  effects. 

AMERICA  CONQUERS  BRITAIN 

by  Ludwell  Denny  12s.  6d. 

“  Of  exceptional  importance,  if  only  for  its  admirable  selection  and  presentation 
of  the  essential  facts  relating  to  the  economic  rivalry  between  England  and  the 
U.S.A.”  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Good  Novels 

THE  IMMORALIST  by  Andre  Gide 

In  France  this  novel  has  long  ranked  as  a  classic  :  it  demonstrates  its  author’s 
qualities  as  artist,  moralist,  and  portrayer  of  character. 

NOT  WITHOUT  LAUGHTER  by  Langston  Hughes 

A  first  novel,  showing  negroes  who  are  essentially  human  beings.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  little  boy  growing  up  in  a  ne^o  family,  with  an  outlook  which  no  white 
reader  could  experience  in  full  for  himself,  written  with  understanding,  tolerance 
and  beauty. 

THE  KRAMER  GIRLS  by  Ruth  Suckow 

“  The  tale  follows  the  fortunes  of  three  sisters.  ...  It  is  life  in  movement,  a 
story  seen  and  told  with  the  excitement  of  an  eye-witness.  It  ‘  gets  over  ’  without 
any  difficulty  at  all .  A  thoroughly  successful  story.”  Evening  Standard 

Detective  Thrillers 

THE  MALTESE  FALCON  by  Dashiell  Hammett 

“  There  is  something  unsentimental  and  entirely  fresh  about  not  only  the 
detective  but  his  affairs  with  women.  .  .  .  His  rather  brutal  incorruptibility  and 
the  surprising  failure  of  the  heroine  to  shine  forth  righteous  as  the  noonday, 
give  the  book  a  new  sensation  and  a  brand  new  tang.”  Yorkshire  Post 

GREEN  ICE  by  Raoul  Whitfield 

Love,  lead  and  lilies  got  badly  mixed  when  the  big  guys  and  the  little  ones  with 
their  dopey  molls  and  hennaed  slatterns,  the  quiet  clothes  dicks  and  Mai 
Oumey,  fresh  from  a  two  year  stretch,  all  went  out  for  the  green  ice — emeralds 
worth  two  hundred  grand.  Read  this  book  and  enlarge  your  vocabulary. 

I  Ul^  A  GOOD  MURDER  by  Marcus  Magill 

A  Harley  Street  doctor  solves  the  m3rstery  of  murder  committed  in  the  Bromp- 
ton  Road  restaurant  with  the  cook’s  knife.  Like  the  author’s  two  previous 
novels,  the  story  is  not  without  humour  and  the  characters  are  well  drawn. 
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THE  KRAMER  GIRLS,  by  Ruth  Suckow. 

Knopf,  ys.  6d.  net. 

BACKWATER,  by  T.  S.  Stribling. 

Heinemann.  ys.  (>d.  net. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  there  are  many 
Americas  in  the  United  States;  Miss 
Suckow  and  Mr.  Stribling  show  us  a 
widely  differing  pair.  The  scene  of  the 
Kramer  girls’  cramped  existence  is  a  small 
middle-Western  town;  Rose’s  youthful 
flirtations,  Gcorgie’s  baking,  Annie’s  gossip, 
the  annual  High  School  exercises,  a  Church 
supper,  a  tepid  love  affair,  an  anything  but 
exciting  marriage :  these  are  the  staple  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  lives.  Miss  Suckow  has  a 
real  gift  for  investing  these  quiet  details 
with  significance  and  feeling;  but  this  book 
is  less  satisfactory  than  it  might  have  been 
because  she  seems  undecided  as  to  what 
really  is  her  theme.  Is  it  the  selfless  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  eldest  Kramer  girl,  the  great¬ 
hearted  Georgie,  to  the  younger  pair?  Is 
it  the  gradual  maturing  of  the  youngest, 
the  soft,  pretty,  silly  Rose?  Is  it  the  inter¬ 
play  of  the  lives  of  all  three  sisters?  It 


might  be  any  of  these;  the  story  veers  from 
one  theme  to  the  other,  and  finally  develops 
none.  The  picture  of  drab  small-town  life 
is,  however,  poignandy  truthful. 

Mr.  Stribling’s  America  wears  a  very 
different  hue,  for  both  strands  of  his  story 
are  colourful  and  exciting.  Young  Jim 
Murdock  has  fallen  in  love  at  College  with 
Mary  Sue  Meredith,  daughter  of  an  aristo¬ 
crat  of  the  South  whose  plantation  marches 
with  the  Murdocks’  beside  the  Mississippi; 
as,  however,  old  Bill  Jack  Murdock  is  a 
notorious  (and  highly  successful)  boot¬ 
legger,  a  social  barrier  blocks  Jim’s  way. 
Mr.  Stribling’s  irony  serves  him  well  in  his 
portrait  of  the  old  bootlegger,  a  simple  and 
robust  scoundrel  with  a  strict  if  peculiar 
cede  of  ethics.  The  backwater  of  the  title 
is  the  Ringerman  stretch  of  the  Mississippi. 
Flood  and  bootlegging  are  skilfully  inter¬ 
woven  to  bring  the  lovers  to  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  at  last,  after  a  rather  more  romantic 
and  incidental  story  than  Mr.  Stribling 
usually  allows  himself. 

Phyllis  Bentley. 


THE  KEY  TO  ULYSSES  " 


JAMES  JOYCE’S  ULYSSES,  by  Stuart 
Gilbert.  Faber  and  Faber.  21s. 

M.  Valery  Larbaud  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  key  of  Ulysses  is  to  be  found 
in  its  tide;  and  Mr.  Stuart  Gilbert  has  at 
last  provided  that  key.  His  study  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
*■  explanations  ”  that  have  ever  appeared 
about  an  original  creative  work.  He 
sketches  the  Homeric  parallel  of  Mr.  Joyce’s 
“  Bloomsday  ”,  separates  and  d(x:kets  the 
eighteen  episodes  with  a  precision  which  I 
admire,  and — most  important  of  all — he 
clears  up  many  obscurities  and  helps  to 
deepen  the  beauty  of  what  is  almost  cer¬ 


tainly  the  representative  literary  master¬ 
piece  of  our  generation.  I  had  read 
Ulysses  three  times  before  I  came  across 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  book,  and  I  have  read  it  once 
since :  I  find  myself  enjoying  a  number  of 
passages  which  hitherto  I  have  missed. 
The  fault  is  not  so  much  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
as  Mr.  Joyce’s.  It  was  Mr.  Joyce  and 
not  Mr.  Gilbert  who  chose  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  day  in  Dublin  on  the  analogy  of  the 
episodes  of  the  Odyssey,  who  adopted  a 
number  of  styles  for  the  purpose  of  his 
book  varying  from  parody  of  die  Girls 
Magazine  to  a  manipulation  of  words  as 
intricate  as  a  fugue,  who  lifted  his  conver- 
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sation  from  pubs  and  newspaper  offices  and 
speakeasies — in  short  it  was  Mr.  Joyce  who 
invented  Ulysses,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not 
guilty  of  seeing  a  single  complication  or 
illusion  in  it  which  was  not  previously  put 
there  by  Mr.  Joyce. 

The  obscurity  of  Ulysses  is  a  very  real 
difficulty  even  to  its  most  intelligent 
readers.  Very  often  Mr.  Joyce  does  not 
bother  to  explain  himself  over  the  smallest 
details.  I  will  give  an  example.  In  The 
Lotus-Eaters,  Bloom,  wandering  through 
the  streets,  meets  one  M’Coy,  who  says : 

“  My  missus  has  just  got  an  engagement. 
At  least  it’s  not  setded  yet.” 

Bloom  thinks  at  once  : 

“  Valise  tack  again.  By  the  way  no  harm. 
I’m  off  that,  thanks.” 

Now,  Bloom’s  thoughts  are  here  quite 
unintelligible.  The  explanadon  of  them  is 
that  M’Coy  had  already  appeared  as  a 
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character  in  Mr.  Joyce’s  Dubliners  and  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  valises  and 
portmanteaus  on  the  strength  of  his  wife’s 
(imaginary)  engagements  for  concert  tours. 
No  one,  that  is,  who  had  not  read,  and 
remembered,  this  incident  from  Dubliners, 
would  make  head  or  tail  of  the  passage. 
This  difficulty  is  typical  of  Ulysses  as  a 
whole. 

Ulysses  is  rich  and  varied  enough  to  sur¬ 
vive  even  these  obstacles.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Joyce  could  not  have  given  us  so  much 
strange  and  contemporary  beauty  without 
being  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  undertaken  chiefly  to 
explain  the  form  of  Ulysses,  and  that  this, 
though  perhaps  essential  to  Mr.  Joyce  when 
he  was  actually  writing,  is  less  essential 
(and  indeed  sometimes  irrelevant)  in 
Ulysses  as  a  work  of  art. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


Frank  Harris 

ON  THE  TRAIL 

Being  My  Reminiscences  as  a  Cowboy. 

Few  people  realise  that  Frank  Harris,  friend  of  Wilde,  Whistler 
and  their  great  contemporaries,  author  of  some  of  the  finest  short 
stories  in  the  English  language,  and  sometime  editor  of  The 
Fortnightly  Kevietv,  started  life  as  a  cowboy  on  the  western  plains 
of  America  whither  he  emigrated  from  Ireland.  He  tells  the  story 
of  his  youthful  experiences,  cattle-ranching,  riding  bronchos,  fight¬ 
ing  Red  Indians,  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  a  great 
writer.  It  is  a  thrilling  and  exciting  record  of  the  days  when  men 
lived  dangerously  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries,  js.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD.,  VIGO  ST.,  W.i. 
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LONDON’S  OLD  LATIN  QUARTER: 
Being  an  account  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road  and  its  Immediate  Surroundings. 
By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor.  Cape.  15J. 
net. 

Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor  is  one  of  the 
best  of  living  topographers.  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  now  related  the  story  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road  and  that  region  of 
London  lying  north  of  Oxford  Street  as  far 
as  the  Euston  Road,  bounded  roughly,  on 
east  and  west  respectively,  by  Gower  Street 
and  Cleveland  Street.  To  the  superficial 
observer  this  district  may  appear  to  be 
mainly  one  of  large  furnishing  shops,  rather 
sombre  residential  houses,  and  distincdy 
dubious  quarters  of  the  “  lodging  ”  kind. 
It  is  true  that  this  quarter  of  the  town  has 
no  very  ancient  history,  for  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  mostly 
farm  and  meadow  land,  where  grazed  the 
numerous  cows  who  provided  milk  and 
butter  for  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital.  Until  1913  the  principal 
farm-house  of  those  arcadian  days  was 
actually  still  in  existence,  hidden  away  be¬ 
hind  No.  196,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Heal. 

The  original  Manor  House  of  this  rural 
estate  of  Tottenham  Court  was,  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  converted 
into  the  famous  Adam  and  Eve  tavern  (still 
remaining  in  a  modern  form  at  the  junction 
of  the  Euston  and  Tottenham  Court  Roads), 
which  became  a  popular  resort  of 
Londoners,  who  strolled  out  here,  a  walk 
of  less  than  a  mile  from  St.  Giles’s,  to  par¬ 
take  of  syllabubs  and  cream  and  wine 
amidst  a  perfect  country  setting.  But  even 
a  century  earlier  the  locality  had  been  well- 
known  as  a  pastoral  retreat  with  refresh¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  available,  for  George 
Wither  wrote  in  his  Britain’s  Remembrance, 
in  1628  : 

“  Hogsdone,  Islington,  -and  Totten¬ 
ham  Court, 

For  cakes  and  cream  had  then  no 
small  resort.” 

It  became  inevitable  that  this  charming 
rural  region,  so  near  the  heart  of  London, 


would  be  built  upon  as  the  town  spread  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  early  setders  still  had  large 
fields  and  ponds  behind  their  houses.  Great 
Russell  Street  and  the  Hanway  Street  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  the  first  arrivals.  Gradually 
the  new  streets  reached  what  is  now  Euston 
Road,  though  Fitzroy  Square  was  still  un¬ 
finished  in  1815.  Russell,  Woburn,  and 
Torrington  Squares  were  built  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Fresh  air  and  the  proximity  of  the  country 
caused  painters  to  settle  in  the  new  houses, 
and  consequently  from  1770  to  1840  this  was 
pre-eminendy  the  ardsdc  quarter  of 
London,  for  it  was  not  undl  Turner  and 
Maclise  went  to  Chelsea  in  the  early  Vic¬ 
torian  period  that  the  Thames-side  village 
became  the  resort  of  artists.  William  de 
Morgan  is  the  particular  novelist  of  this 
district,  for  he  lived  at  40,  Fitzroy  Square, 
which  is  pictured  in  Alice  for  Short. 

S.  M.  Ellis. 


RECOMMENDED 
BY  THE  BOOK  GUILD 

MISS  ETHEL  MANNIN  SAYS; 

“  He  has  the  blessed  gift 
of  an  original  mind.  It  is, 

I  think,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  moving  books 
I  have  ever  read.  It  is  a 
terrible  book  too — terrible 
in  its  uncompromising 
truth  and  savage  relent¬ 
lessness.” 

THE  VOICE 
OF  ONE 

By  JOHN  LINDSEY 

Author  of 
Molten  Ember” 
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